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FISHING FEES CUT 
The New System TO LURE TOURISTS 


i Public Offices ‘Several States Offer Reduced 


To P| ace Work ers Licenses as Attraction to 


Nonresidents 


Taxation Problem 
Center of Interest 


In Industrial Bill 


Senator Harrison Proposes 
Levy on Stock Dividends, 
Capital Stock Tax and a 
Half-cent Gasoline Tax 


A Great National Machine Emerges 
_ To Raise Prices and Banish Distress 


‘THE Post Office Depar in th 
Out of the Depression Comes New System for Business, Industry and be 


Finance, With Every Citizen Feeling Its Effects terpretation of postal laws or regulations | 


|GEVERAL States are hoping to attract. 


| tourists by offering reduced-rate, 
Plan Just Passe d by Both | part-time fishing licenses to nonresidents, 
Houses of Congress 


to |«lthough one State—Mississippi—has more 
than doubled its nonresident fee. 
Supplant Separation of. 


| The Bureau of Fisheries has issued a 
State and Federal Units ‘ist of States which offer special induce- 
iinents to nonresident fishermen. It was 
‘prepared by Talbott Denmead, who 


Minor Differences /pointed out that it is expected that this 
‘system will increase revenues for those 


Yet to Be Adjusted ss 

Four States in 1933 adopted the part- 
‘time liense at reduced rates. They are 
Alabama, where a license good for seven 
davs is sold for $2; New Hampshire. three 
aqavs for $1.35; West Virginia, one day 
‘for $1, and Wvoming, five days for $1.50 


| with reference to printing by newspapers : 
(of stories or pictures about winners ol 
sweepstakes or lotteries operated in for- 
eign countries. 

In making this announcement June 3 
_the Postmaster General, James A. Farley. 
pointed out that the Department has no 


‘intention of nullifying such laws or reg- Conferees Report 
| ulations. Newspapers dealing with! 
Separate Tax Bill 


stored to its former volume. Outstanding among 
the efforts for revival is the industrial recovery bill, 
providing for regulation so as to prevent unfair 
competition, excessively low prices and wages, and 
overproduction. Through such regulation, it is 
hoped the country will be freed of injurious prac- 
tices by the few that have prevented recovery of 


“a ee or lotteries or for any possible violation’ Proposed Revision in the Two 
The industrial bill provides a vast program of of the law, must rest with the news- | Rev Measures Designed 

public construction as a means of starting activity papers. |, Hevenue Measures De signe 

on the upgrade, Its provision to compel payment | The postal laws provide that no news- lo Remove Some of Burden 


field of industry, business, and finance, and 

affecting every citizen of the country, has 

been the contribution of Congress to the Nation’s 

efforts to end the economic depression. Through 

the entire legislative program there has run the 
theme of relief for country-wide distress. 

“Congress has built a great machine to raise 

prices and it is already functioning, even before we 

have completed its construction and before we ex- 

_ pected it to,” the Speaker of the House, Representa- 


L_ feta of ina reaching into practically every 


| strictly news stories are to be treated liber- 
| ally, but the responsibility for the publica- 
tion of anything relating to sweepstakes 


New Bureau to Be Created in 
The Department of Labor to 
Set Up Coordinated Method; 


paper or publication of any kind contain- | 


Funds Would Be Authorized | 


A proposal for a new national system 
of public employment offices, operated by 
the Federal Government in cooperation 
with the State-_governments, has been ap- 
proved by Congress. 

The new system will be inaugurated 
shortly if President Roosevelt signs & 
measure to this end passed by the Sen- 
ete Mav 29 and House June 1. with only 
minor differences remaining to be ad- 
justed by Congress. 

Replaces Old System 

Ti the new plan is placed in effect. it 
will supplant 15 vears of administration 
of the United States Employment Servic 


as a distinct and separate unit of the’ 


Department of Labor. with Federal em- 


plovment offices in every State conducted | 


independently of the State service. 


This legislation has been under consid- | 


eration by Congress for several vears, and 
ence was passed and,*pocket-vetoed” by 
President Hoover. The bill which now 
has been passed again substantially 
Similar to the one which failed by presi- 
Gential action in the 7lst Congress. and 
likewise is almost identical with one in- 
troduced in the 72d Congress. on which 
no action was taken. All were introduced 
by Senator Wagener (Dem.), of New York 
First Offered in 1925 

Senator Wagener first introduecd 
measure of this kind in 1928, but similar 
legislation had been proposed as early as 


is 


' 1925 in the 68th Congress, when a ,bill 


was introduced by Representative Nolan, 
(Rep.), of San Francisco, Calif. The pro- 


posed legislation was exhaustively consid- | 


ered in the 69th Congress bv a joint com- 
mittee of the Senate and the House. ac- 
cording to the recent report of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor 
on the Wagener bill. 

The measure now almost ready tor the 
President's approval sets up a national 
Svstem for cooperation with the various 
States, and endeavors to promote the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of a Nna- 
tional system of public emplovment of- 
fices; and for that purpose creates in the 
Department of Labor a bureau to be 
known as the United States Emplovment 
Service, under the control of a director. 

Funds Authorized 

An appropriation of $1.500.000 is au- 
thorized for the fiscal vear ending June 
30, 1934, and $4000.000 for each fisca! 


vear thereaiter, up to and including the) 


fiscal vear ending June 30, 1938. 
Seventy-five per cent of the appropria- 
tion is to be apportioned by the director 
among the several States in proportion tc 
their population, and the balance of 25 
per cent of the money appropriated shall 
be available for administrative purposes. 
However, no money shall be expended 
in any State unless and until an equiva- 
lent sum has been appropriated tor any 
year by the State; so that unless the 
State matches the appropriation of the 
Federal Government. it shal! not be pui- 
mitted to pa.ticipate in the benefits o! 
this legislation. Moneys appropriated by 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.) 


Spotted Fever Again 
Appears in East — 


Look Out 


for Ticks, Health 


Service Says, in Warning | 
On Mysterious Disease | 


Rocky Mountain spotted fever. a dis- 
easc formerly found only in the States 
west of the Mississippi River. has reap- 


peared in the eastern part of the United, - 


States this year. Its occurrence in the 
East was first reported to the Public Serv- 
ice in 1929-30. 


Other States having similar regulations 
are Arizona, 15 davs, $2.50; Arkansas, 15 
Cevs. $1.10; Kansas, 15 days, $1; Maine. 
20 days, $3.15: Missouri, 15 days. $1; 
| Oxlahoma, 10 davs. $1; Texas. 5 davs. 
$1.50: Vermont (Lake Champlain). 5°davs. 
$1.50. 

The price of a nonresident angler’s 
‘license to fish Deep Creek Lake. Marvy- 
land. has been reduced 50 per cent. and 
| West Virginia will now issue to residents 
,of Ohio a nonresident angler’s license to 
‘fish in the West Virginia waters of the 
Ohio River for $1. 


Low-priced Vehicles 
More in Demand as 


Auto Output Drops 


United States Still) First in 


» Production But Five For- 
| 
| 


eign Nations Showed In- 
creases for Year. 


World preduction of automobiles in 
1932 totaled 1.979.251 units of which 1.,- 
370.678 units. or 69.3 per cent, were pro- 
duced in the United States. This is shown 
in a study just completed by C. F. Bald- 
, Win, Assistant Chief, Automotive Division. 
‘Department’ of Commerce. 
| The output of automobiles during the 
lvear showed a decrease compared with 
'1931 when 3.048.648 units were produced. 
| Passenger-car production during 1932 
| totaled 1.599.564 units compared with 2,- 
'484.783 during 1931 with truck and bus 
production recorded as 379,687 and 563.,- 


865. respectively. 
How the Nations Rank 
The United States was the first-rank- 


‘ing producer among world countries dur- 
‘ing the vear and was tollowed in order 
iby the United Kingdom. 244.434 units: 
'France, 170.955: Canada, 60.816: Germany. 
52.685; Italy. 29.100; Soviet Russia, 26,- 
| 849: and Tzechoslovakia. 13,580. 
| The United Kingdom. Soviet Russia. 
|Sweden. Spain and Japan are the only 
/courtries shown by the study to have in- 
‘creased production of automobiles com- 
‘pared with the preceding vear. 

A sharp decrease in world production 
;and a pronounced trend jpward the pro- 
‘duction of low-priced vehicles character- 
‘ized the world automobile industry in 1932 
‘which resulted in an accentuation of the 
difficult conditions experienced by the in- 
;dustry during the preceding vear. accord- 
ing to Mr. Baldwin. 


| Economic Pressure 
| “The severe pressure of adverse eco- 
| riomic conditions in local and foreign 
markets forced some foreign manufac- 
turers out of business and caused reor- 
ganizations and mergers of others while 
the contin ied economic uncertainty pre- 
vailing throughout the world heightened 
the caution regarding commitments and 
production schedules which: was exer- 
cised in 1931,.° Mr. Baldwin said. 
“Confronted by a hesitant and passive 
market demand, producers in most: coun- 
‘tries were required to devote every energy 
' to. production of those types of automo- 
/biles which were most likely to stimulate 
the sluggish demand. and. at the same 
‘time to continue economy's and regulate 
turing in most countriesAn 1932 exercisgd 
far-reaching aVerse influence upon 
general economic conditions, not only be- 


‘and dealers: but because of the conse- 
‘quently reduced activity of the great num- 
ber of allied industries which depend, to 
[Continued on Page 15. Column 6.) 


States Reduce Government Costs 


Since then more than 100 cases have | 


been diagnosed in Maryland and Virginia. | 
the two eastern States in which it is most | 


prevalent. One death was reported 
Maryland June 1. The disease is spread 
by the bite of the dog tick and wood tick 
of the West. The Public Health Service 
points out that as the virus of the malady 
is spread among the ticks found in the 
East it is possible that the number of 
cases will be increased. 

The form of spotted fever found i 
East is much milder than that 
occu. ’s in the Rocky Mountain areas. 
of its peculiarities is that virulence varies | 
greatly in different sections. In certain. 
areas of the West the disease is from 70 | 
to 100 per cent fatal while in one part | 
of Idaho the fatality rate is,only about 5| 


which 


about 500 cases a year 


are reported in the West so the disease is 
not widespread in its effects even in that! 
area, where it has been found since the | 
country was first seitled. | 

There has been a 20 per cent fatality 
rate in the East . No treatment is known. | 
Immunization jis possible by use of a vac- | 
cine first developed in 1924 by the Public. 
Health Service. 

The Service did its first research on the 
disease in 1906 and has been engaged 


[Continued on Page 5. Column 6,] 


One | 


tive Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill, said June 
in summarizing the work of the present session. 
“There is little doubt that Congress will adjourn 
by June 10.” ¢ 

Power of President.—Operation of the “great 
machine” to check business distress has been placed 
in the hands of the Chief Executive, Mr. Rainey 
said, but he denied charges that there has been a 


of fair wages is expected to be a powerful factor in | as » Average Citize 
ing an advertisement of any lottery, gift From the Average Citizen 


sustaining purchasing power once industry is on its ot 
feet again, thus holding up the business volume. | prizes dependent: in whole or in part upon | 

Numerous other measures have as collateral ob- 
jectives the stimulation of fndustry. Thus, the 
farm relief law is designed to raise prices of farm 
products, increasing the farmer’s purchasing power 
so that he can buy manufactured products. Gov- 


A revised plan to levy new taxes of 
‘Jot or chance or containing any list of approximately $220,000.000 to finance the 
the prizes drawn or awarded by means ot | proposed $3,300,000,000 industrial recovery 
‘such lottery, gift enterprise. or scheme. | 8nd public works program is under con- 
‘whether said list contains any part or all | sideration by the Senate Committee on* 
of such prizes. shall be deposited in or | Finance in executive session, together 
carried by the mails of the United States | With a proposal by President Rooseveit 


surrender of power by Congress. The usual pro- 


cedure has been followed, he contended. Congress 
having provided for a specific program and leaving 
its administration ‘to the executive branch ot the 


Government. 
Representative Snell (Rep.), of 


minority leader in the House, declared that the 
minority regards the grants of power by Congress 
to the President at this session as “extreme and 
the greatest concentration of power in the hands 
of one man that this country has ever seen.” 
tain phases of the grants, he contended, are uncon- 
stitutional, and the transfer of authority out of 
the hands of the legislative branch is excessive. 
There has seldom, if ever, been a time when so 


great a Mass of major legislation 


gress so quickly, Congressional records reveal. 
survey of the measures passed or nearing enact- 
ment reveals in almost every case the same single 
objctive—restoration of prosperity by raising the 
price level, stimulating employment, and placing in- 


dustry and business on their feet. 


Broad Field Covered.—Measures dealing with 
banking, taxation, employment, industry, agricul- 
ture, mortgages, bankruptcy, railroads. st 2eecties, 
Government economy, petroleum, 
jects have been enacted or are about to receive 
Billions of dollars have been provided 
to carry out the program, and wide discretionary 
power has been lodged in the President to make 
effective the plans adopted by Congress. 


final action. 


The legislation, adopted and 


largely into the following groups: 
Industry.—Practically the entire Congressional! 

program has been designed to revive industry so 

that labor may be reemployed and business re- 


Evictions From Ho 


place finances in 
tor public works 
eral eredit. 
| area is expected 
Potsdam, N. Y.., 


Ger. uted by. the revi 


has passed Con- 


A 
250,000. 


direct relief and 


and other sub- 


Senate. It will 


hope that it will 


pending, falls 


for industrial products. 
and pending, have similar purposes. The law legal- 
izing beer, for example, provided a large amount of 
business for the glass, lumber, electrical equipment, 
truck, and other industries, through demand cre- 


ernment economy measures have been adopted to 


such condition that the great sums 
can be raised without ruining Fed- 


Development of the Muscle Shoals 


to result in a considerable demand 
Other measures, passed 


ved brewing establishments. 


Employment.—To provide quick employment for 
250,000 of the destitute, Congress passed the so- 
called reforestation act, providing authority for the 
President to employ idle men in the national parks 
and national forests and in State timber lands. 
limit on the number to be employed under this plan 
is fixed by law, but the initial goal has been set at 
Several thousand men were quickly. pro- 
vided with subsistnece and a wage of $1 a day. 

There followed the emergency relief act provid- 
ing grants to the States up to $500,000,000 for 


No 


for work relief. Less than a week 


later, the Tennessee Rive: Valley development bill 
(the Muscle Shoals measure) was enacted. It pro- 
vides for extensive development. of the valtey. - 
Greatest of the attacks on the employment prob- 
lem is the industrial recovery-public works bill. 
which has passed the House and is pending in the 


provide $3,300,000,000 for public 


works of many types, and its sponsors express the 


quickly put 6,000,000 men to work, 


and eventually eliminate unemployment. 


A bill to include a large number of river and har- 


mes Are Becoming Fewer 


bor improvement projects in the Government's con- 
struction program is pending in the House, having 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 
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As Government System of Financing Spreads 


Reversal of Usual Trend in 
Spring Noted as Effects 
Of Plan Are Felt 


EAL estate mortgage foreclosures are 
falling off as the Federal home loan 
bank system spreads. 

Reports to the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board from 660 communities show thal 
there were 1.181 fewer foreclosures in April 
than in January. This decline 1s con- 
trary to the ordinary seasonal tendency. 
the Board said. 

The home loan bank system now in- 
clude 1.154 home financing institutions. 
and the home loan banks have been au- 
thorized to extend to them more than 
$47.000.000 in loans. 

Fewer Foreclosures 

“Home financing institutions,” Willlam 
F. Stevenson, chairman of the Board, de- 
clared, June 3, “have undoubtedly been 


cause of the loss of revenue by producers influenced to refrain from foreclosures 
phrough 


anticipation of the increased 
availability of funds by the extension of 
the home loan bank system, as its mem- 
bership increases and loans mount.” 
Approximately $49.695.655 persons are 


By Many Millions During Year 


\ ANY State governments have been 
~"4 making extraordinary efforts to re- 
duce their costs of operation. and sav- 
ings of approximately $200,000.000 have 
been made this vear by 19 States. 

A considerable part of the decreasés 
has been effected by salary reductions, 
but consolidations of governmental 
agencies and general economy in or- 
dinary business matters have played a 
large part. 

Reports from States 
shown particular interest 


which have 
in their ef- 


{ 


forts to reduce the cost of government | 


varied picture of the ac- 
These are summarized 


present a 
complishments. 
as follows: 
Alabama: From J. 
State Comptroller, by direction of Gov- 
ernor B. M. Miller: “The 1933 Legis- 
lature enacted a new salary act which 
reduced the State's pay roll approxi- 
mately $500.000. Approximately 50 per 
cent of this saving will depend on the 
results of an election on July 18, at 
whicli a constitutional amendment will 
be submitted affecting the salaries of 
constitutional and eclective officers. 


Bm. Hara 


“The 1931 Legislature enacted a law 
authorizing a survey--of-the-State. 
Brookings Institution was engaged for 
this purpose and they have made an 
exhauslive study and report. They re- 
ported that due to the lack of budgetary 
control Alabama had not lived within 
its budget since 1911, and the operating 
deficit had continued to increase until 
1931 and amounted to approximately 
$20.000.000. As a result of their study 
and recommendations, a budget and 
financial control act was enacted by 
the 1932 Legisiature to be effective for 
the fiscal vear beginning Oct. 1, 1932. 

“Prior to this act all appropriations 
were never embodied in one act and 
the Legislature had no means of know- 
ing the amount and extend of the va- 
rious appropriations. For the first time. 
under the Budget Act, the Legislature 
included ali of its appropriations in 
two acts.” 

A report by Mr. Hard showed a conr- 
parison of pay rolls in March, 1930, and 


\Continued on Page 8, Columni.] | 


“potential beneficiaries of the home loan 
organization,’ according 
Stevenson. He bases his estimate on the 
fact that there are 9.939.731 nonfarm 


homes worth less than $20,000 in 
country and that financing of all of these 
homes could be aided by the system. 


Bill Pending in Senate 

Meantime, the administration plan for 
further relief to home owners ,as 
vided in the revised mortgage finance bill 
(‘H. R. 5240) awaits action in the Senate. 
where it was reported May. 23 by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, with 
amendments. The bill was passed by the 
House April 28. 

This measure would create a Home 
Owners Loan Corporation, Operating un- 
der the Home Loan Bank Board, and 
carries authority for the Reconstruction 


The . 


In This Issue 
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to Chairman. 


pro- | 


Admitted; Mortgage Bill 
Is Before Senate 


the: 


(Finance Corporation to issue $2,000,000.- 
(000 of bonds for exchange for outstand- 
‘ing mortgages on small homes up to 80 
per cent of their appraised value. 


Committee Change 

The Senate Committee recommended 
that the maximum value of any home 
| eligible for such exchange be raised to 
$25.000 from the $10,000 provided in the 
bill as passed by the House. Other rec: 
ommendations were made. (A summary 
of the Committee’s report was printed in 
the issue of May 20-27.) 

When the bill has been passed and 
reaches the President, he intends to issue 
@ plea for cessation of foreclosures until 


the machinery provided can be put into 
"operation. President Roosevelt has so ad- | ties sold prior to the date of enactment. 
| vised Representative Hartley ‘Rep.), of | and, in addition, that it grants 60 days of | 


[Continued on Page 15, Column 4.] 


Brazil 


New Loan Associations Are 


i 


or be delivered by any postmaster or let- 
ter carrier, and provides the penalty for 
the violation of the law. { 


‘Let Seller Beware. 
In Security Statute, 


Already Is in Force 


Full Operation of Law to 
Begin July 26, Asserts 
Trade Commission, Now 
Setting Up Machinery 


Although the Securities Act of 1933 wil 
‘rot be in full operation until July 26, the 
' principle of “let the seller beware” already 
‘is in force. 

' The provisions of the new law regard- 
‘ing fraudulent statements and practices 
‘became effective immediately upon the 


Signing oi the measure May 27 by Presi- | 


dent Reosevelt. it was explained June 2 
by March, chaifman of ihe 
Iederal Trade Commission. With regard 
/to the dates on which the registration 
‘Statements become effective, there are 
provisions for different times. 
Inquiries Received 

Mr. March said the Commission has 
received a greater number of inquiries re- 
garding the effective dates than about any 
other features of the new law which places 
in the hands of the Commission the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining truth in cor- 
poration financial statements and of 
making these facts available to the: public. 

The principal sections which became et- 
| fective immediately upon approval of the 
measure, Chairman March said. are: 
' Section 12 (2) providing that the seiler 
shall be liable to the buyer for securities 
sold by means of literature or oral com- 
-munications which contain “an untrue 
Statement of a material fact” or which 
“omits to state a material fact necessary 
in order to make the statements. in the 
light of the circumstances under which 
they. were made, not misleading 

Section 17 (entire) regarding the use of 
fraud or deception in the sale of securities. 

Both sections apply to outstanding se- 
| Curities as well as to new issues which are 
to be placed on the market after registra - 
tion. 

Dates for Registration 

Explaining the effective dates for regis- 
tration of securities, Chairman March said 
that securities which were placed on the 
market prior to.May 27, or which may be 
placed and .sold up to and including 60 
days from the date of enactment, will not 
come under the registration requirements 
of this act. 

“The act,” he said, “provides exemption 
from registration for any security which, 
prior to or within 60 days after the enact- 


ment of this title, has been sold or dis- | 
posed of by the issuer or bona fide offered | 


to the public.’ This was inserted to make 
it clear that the act does not apply retro- 
actively regarding registration of securi- 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 7.) 


Believed Soft-spoken Head Hunters 


> 
legend that fierce fighting 
women resisted the advance of 
_ Spanish and Portuguese explorers of tine 
Amazon Valley—supposedly the reason 
that the largest river in the world was 
named the Amazon after the feminine 
warriors of Grecian mythology—is chal- 
lenged by Matthew W. Sterling, Chief 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Smithsonian Institution, who has just 
returned from a long stay in the Ama- 
zon Valley. 

Mr. Sterling believes it is a case of 
mistaken identity and that the fierce 
Indian foemen encountered by the early 
explorers only looked like women but 
were actually men, ancestors of the 
head-hunting tribes that still inhabit 


the Amazon Basin up to its head- 
waters, 
Mild-mannered, soft-spoken,  easy- 


treading, garbed in bright-hued gar- 
ments and using cosmetics, the blood- 
thirsty head-hunters living today in 
the jungles of Peru and Ecuador pre- 
sent to a stranger a totally feminine 
appearance. “As mild a mannered man 
as ever cut a throat” might be said of 
any one of these warriors in the sem- 
blance of women. 
If the savage tribes who fought the 
' early explorers were the ancestors of the 


present-day Indians who dwell 
the Amazon, as seems unquestionable, 
and their habits and customs were 
then the same as now, the error as to 
their sex is excusable, says Mr. Sterling. 
The idea of a woman warrior would, 
however, he points out, be repugnant to 
the philosophy of the head-hunting 
Indians. 

Mr. Sterling dwelt several months 
among the head-hunters of the Upper 
Amazon Valley. It was his second visit 
to the Campa and Jivaro Indians who 
dwell in the jungles of Peru and 
Ecuador. 

The feminine Characteristics of 
Indians of the Amazon, Mr. Sterl- 
Ing says, is exaggerated among the 
younger men from whom the warrior 
Class is drawn. Smooth muscles and 
nearly hairless bodies, usual among 
Indian men, are exceptionally notice- 
able among the Jivaro males. 

The same sort of skirts but more 
elaborate in p&g@ttern than are worn by 
their women are worn’ by the men. 
Both sexes wear their hair long. The 
men paint their faces in thoroughly 
feminine fashion. The male conversa- 
tional voice is modulated at low pitch. 


along 


the 


for an amendment vesting in him power 
to regulate the production and marketing 


>'by banks in the Federal Reserve System 


of petroléum, supplementing State oil 
conservation legislation. 
Another Tax Bill 

Both branches of Congress also now 
have before them a conference report on 
the bill «H. R. 5040) to continue the 
electric ‘and gasoline taxes for one year, 
shifting the electric tax of 3 per cent 
| from consumer to producer, and to re- 
duce the postage rate on letters for local 
| delivery. The measure also carries au- 
i thority for the President to make other 
changes in postage rates during the year 
‘ending June 30, 1934. 

The industrial recovery and _ public 
works bill (H. R. 5755), which was passed 
by the House May 26. is being revised 
iin the Senate Committee, and Senat 
Harrison «Dem.), of Mississippi, Chairm 
of the Committee, made public Juné 2 
| plan of his own which, if adopted, wo 
‘completely change the tax provisions 
| the bill as passed.by the House. 
| A majority of the Committee 
'stvike out the licensing provisio 
industrial control section, and a n 
likewise favored rejection of the;Adminis- 
tvation’s plan for control of the oil induse- 
try. A majority voted to give authority to 
the President to plact an embargo on im- 
ports. 


New Taxes Proposed 

Senator Harrison announced that he 
will propose elimination of increases in the Ne 
normal rates on income taxes and the Ss 
substitution of other levies. He said that 7 
While he favors a tax on dividends on 
corporate stock, he believes that this tax %., 
should be collected at the source at the +. 
time the corporation pays dividends rather 
than to wait for the individual to pay 
when he receives the dividend. Deducting 
the tax at the source, he added, would 
have the advantage of applying it to 
| dividends paid to non-residents, “who now 
can too easily escape tax.” 
| “In view of the revelations in connection 
| with: the Morgan investigation,” Senator 
Harrison continued, “I believe we should 
) eliminate private bankers from the exemp- 
tion provided for such bankers in the se- 
curity loss section of the Revenue Act of 
1932. Section 23 «r) denies the deduction 
‘from ordinary income of losses on stocks 
and bonds held isr two years or less, ex- 
_cept in the case of incorporated banks and 
‘trust companies, dealers in securities and 
It is believed private 


private bankers. 
, bankers should »e denied the privilege of 
‘deducting these short term losses from 
| their ordinary income. 

| Partnership Losses 

| “I favor amenaing existing law so as 
to deny the individual the right to take 
up on his personal return the distributive 
‘share of any partnership losses. Under 
existing law, a partnership pays no tax 
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Reserve System Frees 
——91% of Deposit 


Licenses to Reopen Granted to 
5.478 Member Banks Hold- 
| ing 26 Billion Dollars 


Ninety-one per cent of the deposits held 


vrior to the banking holiday of March —™~ 
have been made available again. 

The Federal Reserve Board announced 
June 2 that 5.478 member banks holding 
26,103.948.000 in deposits had again been 
licensed to reopen up to May 3. The 
| Board's report shows that 1,211 member 
‘banks holding $2.618,606,000 were still 
licensed. 

Ninety-one member banks were per- 
‘mitted to open during April, according to 
ltne Board's figures. The deposits in li- 
,censed member banks increased $254,- 
‘000.000 during the same period. 

Ot the 5.478 member banks which were 
‘open on May 3, 4.822 were national banks 
“und 656 were State bank members of the 
‘Reserve System. The licensed national 
‘banks held $16.520.237.000 in deposits and 

he licensed State member’ banks held 

| $9.583,711,000. 
_ Among the unlicensed banks there were 
| 1.067 national banks and 144 State bank 
;}mcembers. The closed national banks held 
‘deposits amounting to $1,781.679,000 and 
‘the deposits in the closed State member 
banks totaled $836.927,000. 

Of the 12 Federal reserve areas, the 
Chicago district has the largest numbef 
of member banks still closed, 307. The 
deposits in unlicensed banks also is higher 
in that district than any other, aggre- 
ating $939,835,000. 

The Dallas Federal reserve area has the 
iewest unlicensed member banks. Out of 
the 564 member-banks in the region only 
29 have not received licenses. They hold 
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Only $5,055,000 in deposits. 
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_ tion with regular labor. 

Approval by President Roosevelt, June \ation Work, stated that the new proj- 
1, of 257 new forest work projects, on ects were scattered throughout 35 States, 
which more than 50,000 young men will, most of them | 
be employed this Summer and Fall,, western and southern sections of the 
brought the total of approved forest country. 


Pack 


Cosmetics Placed 
In Proposed New 
Food-Drug Laws 


Authority to Prevent False 
Advertising and Provide 
Poison Tolerances Put 


Draft of Legislation | 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Henry A. | 
Wallace, by direction of President Roose- 


velt, on June 2, submitted to the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and the House Committee on Agriculture. 
the draft of a bill to supplant the present) 
Food and Drugs Act. | 

Among the provisions of the new draft | 
are clauses giving the Government au-| 
thority to prevent false advertising of} 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics and to estab- | 
lish tolerances for added poisons in foods. 


Cosmetics Included 


Other provisions include a section which | 


brings’ cosmetics Within the jurisdiction 
of officials enforcing the Food and Drugs 
Act and which authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to promulgate definitions and | 
standards for foods which will have the) 
force and effect of law. : 

Power to require manufacturers to pro- | 
cure in certain cases Federal permits is) 
also granted the Government, under the | 
new draft, as is the authority to control | 
drug products on the basis of therapeutic | 


‘claims which are contrary to the general 


agreement of medical opinion. Another 
section requires for more informative 
labeling of foods and drugs. 

The new bill was prepared under the, 
direction of Assistant Secretary R. G. Tug- 
well, Walter G. Campbell, Chief of the, 
Federal Food and Drug Administration, 


and the Solicitor’s Office of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. It has been approved 
by the Department of Justice. 


Major Features 

Designed to protect the public against 
harmful or deceptively labeled foods and 
drugs, the limitations of the present Food 
and Drugs Act are such as to make im- 
possible the achievement of this purpose, 
says Secretary Wallace. 

Seven of the outstanding and most 
significant provisions of the proposed new. 
food and drug law are briefty outlined in 
the Secretary's letters to the Committee 
chairmen. _ 
- (1) The prevention of false advertising. , 
The need for the control of serious abuses 
in this fleld is generally recognized. 

(2) The inclusion of cosmetics, Serious 
injuries have occurred through the sale 
and use of cosmetic products of a char-| 
acter harmful to the user. The practice 
of deceptive labeling and advertising of | 
such products should be regulated. 


Poison Tolerances 
(3) The establishment of tolerances for 
added poisons in foods. A complete elimi- | 


Nation of all poisonous substances from 
foods may be impossible. Where the pres- 


nce of poisons is unavoidable, their | 
mounts should be kept so low that by no, 
ibility will the food be harmful to: 
fealth. The present law contains no pro- | 
ision authorizing the establishment of 
tolerances for poisons, but imposes upon | 
the Government the obligations of show- | 
ing affirmatively in each case that a food | 
containing poisonous substances may be | 
harmful to health independent of similar 
adulterations prevailing extensively in 
Other foods. | 
(4) Authority for the Secretary, after 
notice and hearing, to promulgate def- 
initions and standards for foods which 
will have the force and effect of law.) 
Under the present law such authority ex- 
tends to the field of canned foods only. 
Legal food standards like those now ex- 
isting for official drug products are es-. 
sential for efficient enforcement opera-_ 
tions. | 
(5) Power to require manufacturers to) 
procure in certain cases Federal permits. 
This method of regulation will be in-. 
voked in those instances only where a 
menace to health is involved and where_ 
adequate protection to the public cannot 
be effected through the other provisions | 
| 


of the bill. | 
Therapeutic Claims 

(6) The controi of drug products on the_ 
basis of therapeutic claims which are con- 
trary to the general agreement of medical | 
opinion. This removes the burden im-| 
posed by the present law of proving not 
only that such statements are false but 
that they were made with fraudulent in- 
tent on the part of the manufacturer. 
This has seriously handicapped the De- 
partment in the extension of adequate 
protection to the public in. the purchase 
of drugs labeled as treatments for. vari- 
Ous diseases. 

(7) Requirement of informative labels. | 
With: one or two minor exceptions the 
present Foo dand Drugs Act contains no 
positive labeling requirement. It merely 
prohibits false or misleading statements 
and these prohibitions are to some 
extent minimized by excepting provisos. 
A disclosure on the label of sufficient | 
facts to enahie intelligent and discrimi- 


to the advantage of the consumer. 


CAMP FOR JOBLESS 


WOMEN STARTED “ 


Projects to care for unemployed, 
women, first suggested in connection with 
some phase of the Emergency Conserva- 
tion Work in the National Forests, have | 
materialized in a camp for unemployed 
women now cstablished at Bear Moun- 
tain, N. Y. 

Annoiir 
camp, the first such undertaking to be 
carried out with Federal funds, was 
jointly by Secretary of Labor 
Perkins and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
The camp is to be conducted by the 
Temporary 


by Harry L. Hopkins, 
Administrator. 

A total of 300 women are to be ac- 
comodated in the camp. Provisions are | 
to be made for their occupation at voca- | 
tional work and occupational training. | 
including dressmaking, embroidering, 
weaving, and other handicraft. Recrea- 
tional facilities are to be provided as 
part of the program of the camp. 

Miss Perkins said that the camp in 
New York and other camps which may be 
occupied in that State are not to be on a 


wage basis, but such an arrangement may | 


eventually be made if some product can 
be found which will not be in competi- 


camps to 1,556. 


Amendments of the bankruptcy laws R. 
nating buying will operate unquestionably permit both municipalities and corpora- | 
iions to effect reorganization is proposed 
in measures upon which action is to be 
pressed by their sponsors at this session 
the legislative program permits. : 
The-plan by which debt-burdened,mu-_ 
nicipalities may undertake to refinance 
More Than 250 New Projects | their obligations has had President Roose- | 
. | Velt's approval 
For Men Are Approved _(H, R. 5885), originally a bill (H. R. 5267) 
introduced by 
‘Dem.), of West Palm Beach, Fla: Under 
‘its terms a municipality or other political 
| subdivision of a State may file in an ap- 
propriate court, with the consent of 30 
per cent of its creditors, a petition for a 
‘readjustment of its obligations, 
Mayors of some 50 cities at a recent 
ement of the opening of the conference in Washington sought Federal 
aid through loans by the Reconstruction | 
made | Finance 
Frances House conference they called attention to 
the financial plight of many municipalities 
and their inability to meet maturing ob- 
Relief Administration of the jigations. They were told by the Presi- 
State of new York with funds provided gent that he 
Federal Emergency | joans of such a character, pointing out the 
enormous sums that might be involved and 
indicating that their problem was one for 
State rather than Federal solution. 


The President. however, stated he was 
not opposed to the Wilcox plan to permit 
debt-burdened political 
effect readjustment of their financial ob- 
ligations through 
cedure that has been given railroads and 
private individuals under recent amend-. 
/ments to the national bankruptcy laws. 

The privilege of similar reorganization 
by corporations 
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THE STATE THE UNION TODAY 


The Case of the Veterans---Help for Municipalities---Farm Relief Under Way---Government 


Reorganization---Investigating the Rackets---Cooperative Job Finding 


* * 
HE CASE OF THE VETERANS. Cuts in the 
compensation of exservice. men have received 
attention both at the Capitol and the White 
House and steps are being taken to soften the new 
regulations before they become effective July 1. In 
the Senate, where the Independent Offices appropria- 
tion bill carrying the reduced appropriations for vet- 
erans was under consideration, the operation of the 
new -regulations—.was criticized and numerous in- 
stances were read into the Record of alleged hard- 
ships and injustices that would result. There was 
insistence that remedial legislation should be had be- 
fore the session adjourns. 
While the case of the veterans was being discussed 
in the Senate the White Ilouse announced that the 
President would appoint an independent committee 
to investigate the matter and check up-on all in- 
stances of hardship coming to the attention of the 
Government. This committee will report directly to 
the President and not to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion where the new regulations were framed. It was 
also made known that the regulations would be modi- 
fied where they were found to be too stiff, but the 
President is represented as being opposed to any gen- 
Tral relaxation that might impair the economy pro- 
gram of which the cuts in veterans’ compensation 
are a part. 
Announcement on the floor by Senator Byrnes of 
the President’s plan to appoint a committee and to 
liberalize the compensation rules failed to check the 
discussion and criticism of the way in which the 
economy act had been applied to exservice men and 
many amendments to the pending appropriation bill 
were offered to mitigate their situation. ae 
The net result was the adoption of an amendmen 
by Senator Connally adding $170,000,000 to the vet- 
erans’ appropriation and prescribing that cuts in com- 
pensation of World War veterans with service-con- 
nected disabilities shall not exceed 25 per cent nor 


the pensions of veterans of other wars more than . 


that percentage. A tie vote on the proposal was 
broken by Vice President Garner’s vote of aye. The 
bill, which originated in the House, now goes back 
to that body for acceptance or rejection of the Senate 
changes. | 


ARM RELIEF UNDER WAY. Preliminary steps 
in the general program of farm relief are under- 
way in Washington. Hearings and conferences 

are in progress at the Department of Agriculture 
where affected farm commodity interests are discuss- 
ing with the Government experts the questions of 
trade agreements and application of the production 
curtailment and other pians provided in the farm 
relief act for the purpose of raising farm prices. 

Dairy interests are taking the lead in these activi- 
ties, those from Chicago and the surrounding area 
having already presented a trade agreement for con- 
sideration. Open hearings on their plan will be held 
June 5. Their agreement provides for specific prices 
well above those now prevailing for milk and cream, 
distributors to buy up to a certain quantity at fixed 
prices and the remainder presumably to-go for what 
it will bring, thus discouraging overproduction. Simi- 
lar interests from many sections also are negotiating 
for agreements, but no other farm commodity pro- 
ducers have yet reached the trade agreement stage. 

Wheat interests have conferred and cotton pro- 
ducrs are to confer at the Department of Agriculture 
on the details of production curtailment and benefit 
payments in their fields. Open hearings must be held 
before any plan can be put in effect. Lease by the 
Government of acreage is regarded as the most likely 
plan to be adopted. Application of the processing tax 
provided for in the act probably will be deferred until 
the Autumn. 

Mortgage loans to farmers are being made by the 
Farm Credit Administration but as yet there are no 
announcements of exchanges of mortgages for the 


INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES 


The House May 31 passed “the farm credit act of 
1933,” carrying $122,000,000 to establish two new 
farm banking systems under the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. One system will handle loans to farm 
cooperatives and the other to the local production 
credit agencies. Representative Marvin Jones, Chair- 
man of the House Agriculture Committee, estimates 
that if full advantage is taken of these systems $600,- 
000,000 in credit would be available to farmers. The 
bill now goes to the Senate where early action 1s ex- 


pected. 
EDUCING MUNICIPAL DEBTS. | President 
Roosevelt has signified his approval of a change 
in the bankruptcy laws that would enable 
municipalities to go into court and get permission 
to reorganize their finances upon approval of a given 
percentage of their creditors. This is his answer to 
the plea that the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Act be amended to permit loans to municipalities 
on tax anticipation or tax delinquiency certificates and 
other forms of security.. 


The House Judiciary Committee on June 2 ordered 


a favorable report on a bill to amend the bankruptcy 
laws to the end in view. It is similar to the recent 
amendment permitting railroads to reorganize under 


court procedure, and with the President’s sanction of 


the measure its supporters hope to get it through 
Congress before the present session erals. 

Beyond this legislation and the funds made avail- 
able to cities for public works and for unemployment 
relief, the President is unwilling to go in Federal 
assistance to financially embarrased municipalities. 
He does not feel their plight is a Federal problem, 
but rather that it is the duty of the States to make 
reforms and compel reforms in the cities. He has 
pointed out not only the enormous cost, possibly ten 
billions of dollars, that might result from Federal 
refinancing of distressed cities, but also the danger 
of Federal involvement in municipal politics. 


gation of rackets is to be undertaken by the 


RR ‘zation « TO BE INVESTIGATED. An investi- 
Senate with a view to remedial legislation at 


_ the next session of-Congress. A resolution providing 


for a nation-wide inquiry into this form of business 
terrorism, introduced by Senator Copeland, has been 
favorably reported by the Commerce Committee and 
Senate approval of the proposal is expected to follow 
without delay. 

The subcommittee has been tentatively selected and 
is making plans to carry out its investigation during 
the recess of Congress. One of its first steps will be 
to confer with the police authorities of the leading 


cities as a basis for open hearipg, The Department. 


of Justice will cooperate in thé” investigation. 

The resolution recites that there have grown up in 
this country beer rackets, poultry, milk and other 
food rackets, drug and laundry rackets and other 
similar schemes for the “exploitation, deception and 
terrorizing” of citizens and that the legitimate trade 
and commerce and the general welfare demand that 
they should be stopped through the power of the 
Federal Government. 


ATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SYSTEM. A new 
N national employment system conducted coop- 

eratively by the Federal Government and the 
various States is created under a bill which has 
passed Congress. The new organization will take the 
place of the present Employment Service which for 
15 years has operated as a unit of the Department 
of Labor. Introduced by Senator Wagner, and simi- 
lar to his measure which was pocket vetoed by Pres- 
ident Hoover in the last Congress, the bill setting up 
the system was passed by the Senate May 29 and 
approved by the House June 1 with minor amend- 


AMENDING BANKRUPTCY LAW 
TO AID CITIES, INDUSTRI 


Two Plans to Permit Reorganization With Approval of 
‘Majority Creditors Await Action by Congress 


5884) iniroduced by 


proved March 3 last) 
It is contained in a bill 


Representative Wilcox 


Corporation . At the White 


could not approve Federal 


so applying for aid. 


subdivisions to 


much the same_ pro- 


is accorded by a bill (H. 


located in the middle 


Two hundred members’ of the 


Representative 
which has been favorably reported by the 
House Judiciary Committee. 

In reporting the McKeown bill provid- | 
ing for corporate reorganizations under 
authority of the courts, its author, Repre- 
sentative McKeown, explained it is similar 
to the law enacted in the last Congress 
‘Public Law No, 420, 72nd Congress, ap- 
for reorganization 
railroads facing inability to meet 
turing obligations on due dates. 

Debt Relief for Corporations 

The purpose of the bill, he said, is to 
bring the exercise of the bankruptcy power plan is fair and equitable, for the best 
more in line, from a practical and helpful) interests of creditors without discriminat- 
standpoint, with the necessities of both the ing against any class of them, is fairly 
distressed debtor corporations and their’ based on the reasonable capacity of the 


posed modifications of the rights of credi- 
tors generally, or of any class of them, | 
secured and unsecured, specify the claims, | 
provide for administration costs, but the 
plan of readjustment shall not be’ con- 


ance of it in writing by creditors repre-- 
senting at least two-thirds of the amount | 
of the claims of each class of creditors | 
whose claims are allowed or would be_ 
affected by the plan, exclusive of any | 
claims. owned, held or controlled by a tax- 
ing district. 
Governor's Approval Required 

And in every case where the munici-| 
pality, or the taxing disfrict, has a popu- | 
lation of more than 100,000 people, such | 
a plan, before confirmation by the cours | 
must be approved by the Governor 
that State. 

Other provisions in the municipal | A 
financing reorganization bill require that | to 


for 


ment plan it must be satisfied that the 


publishing concern. 


number of unemployed men appealed | Vestigate 
| friends to loan them the cash on the| Which requires a financial deposit. 
before a court shall confirm a readjust- strength of what appeared to be a “sure ~— < 
fire” job—the first that many of them * 
had had in 18 months. : 

They managed to get the money some- | 
how and were told to report for work at 
a later date. 


* * 


changes and as an administration measure it is sched- 
uled for early final action and approval. 


-The new employment service will be a bureau of 


the Department of Labor under a director and will 
coordinate State activities to find work for the un- 
employed. An appropriation of $1,500,000 is made 
for the first year and $4,000,000 annually thereafter 
for maintenance of the service to the end of the fiscal 
year 1938. The States would receive 75 per cent of 
this appropriation on a population basis and condi- 
tional upon matching the Federal grant with State 
funds. 

The bill sets up a council of employers, employes 
and the public to attack the unemployment problem 
and stabilize labor conditions. In its report on the 
bill the Senate Labor Committee stated that the 
present Federal employment service has not operated 
satisfactorily. It had no relation or coordination with 
the various State agencies and in most instances was 
actively competing with them. 


dent Roosevelt has deferred his complete pro- 

gram for reorganization of Government offices 
and is attacking the problem through a system of 
Executive orders aimed at obvious reforms. Some of 
these are interdepartmental orders which do not re- 
quire submission to Congress and these are being 
issued daily. 

The President feels that while economies already 
effected and in sight will result in savings of nearly 
$1,000,000,000, governmental efficiency is of first im- 
portance and reorganization to that end is proceeding 
in an orderly manner through White House orders to 
departmental heads. Others are in preparation that 


G Roosevelt hi REORGANIZATION, Presi- 


will require presentation to Congress and some of ~ 


them will be sent to the Capitol before the session 
ends. 

One such order will reduce the number of commer- 
cial attaches now maintained abroad.- There are some 
250 of these and it is the President’s intention to 
eliminate all but about 50. They will report to the 
Department of State instead of to the Commerce De- 
partment as heretofore so that the foreign services of 
the Government will be centralized in one place. While 
this order may be among those soon to be sent to Con- 
gress there is a possibility that it may be deferred 
until next session. 


RODUCERS TO PAY ELECTRIC TAX. The 


Federal tax of 3 per cent on electrical current ~ 


is transferred from the consumer to the pro- 
ducer under the provisions of a bill finally agreed 
upon by a conference committee after a’ deadlock of 
three weeks and awaiting final action by the two 
Houses of Congress. = 

The same bill carries authority to the President to 
increase or decrease all postal rates within certain 
limits and continues in operation for one year the 
Federal gasoline tax which, under the terms of the 
pending public works bill, is raised from one cent to 
one and three quarters cents a gallon. The gasoline 
tax is estimated to bring in $138,000,000 in revenue 
yearly. 

To give the utility companies time in which to ap- 
peal to State utility commissions for increases in 
rates, the transfer of the tax to them becomes effec- 
tive September 1 next. Provisions in the Senate bill 
which would have exempted municipally owned power 
plants from paying the 3 per cent tax were eliminated 
and they will fare alike with privately owned pro- 
ducers. 

If the reduction in postage on drop letters from 
three cents to two cents which the President is em- 
powered to make results in increased volume of mail, 
he also is authorized to reduce the general letter rate 
to two cents. Authority also is given him to reduce 
air mail rates and to increase second, third and fourth 


nae ve: BIBLE. IS EMPLOYED AS BAIT 
TO GET CASH FROM JOBLESS 


firmed by the court without the accept- ‘Racket’ Uncovered in Pennsylvania by Which Deposit Is subscriptions to the federal radio broad- 


Obtained and ‘Employer’ Then Flees 


the gospel,” unscrupulous 


faith. 


irresponsible 


thoroughly every 


Less Expenditure 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Using as a bait the} sacredness of the article sold to convince 
Bible quotation “Go ye unto all the world | 
and preach 
/racketeers are bleeding unemployed sales- 
'men of cash deposits on promises of jobs. | 

Recently the State Employment Office | ’acketeers out of Pennsylvania. 
in Harrisburg uncovered an advertisement ' 
Bible salesmen by an 


A special communication has been sent SUbscribers during 
to all State employment offices telling © the year. 
The men were re- 5UPerintendents to pay particular atten- 
of | quired to pay a deposit of $8.50 on a tion to all advertisements for salesmen ap- vear the total number of subscribers ap- 
“sample case” with a guarantee of a job,  Pearing in local newspapers, and to in- proximated 4.500.000, it is reported, an 
proposition increase of about 225,000 compared with 


Larger Revenues, 


But Devicit Grows 


Shortage Already Exceeds 


Estimate for Fiseal Year 
And Public Debt Is Close 
i To War-time Total 


The Federal Government closed the 11th 
month of its fiscal year on May 31 with 
a deficit on its ordinary budget of $1,- 
684 000.000. 

Treasury Department records show that, 
in addition to this excess of expenditures 
‘over receipts on the ordinary budget, the 
Treasury has advanced $1,195,000,000 to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
making the total of all disbursements over 
receipts $2,879.000,000. 


Deficit Exceeds Estimate 

The deficit on the ordinary budget al- 
ready. has surpassed the estimate the 
Treasury set for it by $39,000,000, and 
another month remains before the fiscal 
year closes. No estimate was made of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation costs, 
which are carried in a separate account. 


Reflecting the borrowing the Treasury 
has had to do in order to cover its deficit 
And provide money for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the outstanding pub- 


lic debt has increased by $2,366,000,000 | 


since the beginning of the fiscal year. 


Increase in Public Debt 


The public debt stood at $21,853,000,000 
on May 31. only $4,744,000,000 under its 
war-time peak. On Aug. 31, 1919, it had 
reached $26,597,000,000. 

Insufficient revenues rather than heavy 
expenditures have caused the deficit this 
fiscal year. Expenditures have been re- 
duced 33 per cent under the total for the 
Same period a year ago; but, in spite of 
of about 26 additional taxes and five other 
increases in tax rates, total revenue col- 
lections have gained little. 


Reduced Expenditures 

Total expenditures, exclusive of ad- 
vances to the Reconstruction Finance Core 
poration, through May 31 were $3,478,000,- 
000 compared with $4,455,000,000 during 
the same period yast year. Total revenues 
aggregated $1,793,000,000 compared with 
$1,770,000,000. 

The reduction in expenditures was due 
largely to lower general expenditures and 


and for farm credit relief. Increased reve- 
‘nues are due entirely to miscellaneous in- 
ternal revenue taxes, the category which 
includes beer taxes and the excise and 
stamp taxes imposed during the past year, 


Federal Financing of 
Grain Cooperative 


| 


| Cent Interest Alleged 


Details of transactions between the Fede 
eral Farm Board and the Farmers’ Nae 
tional Grain Corporation, including the 
refinancing of Farm Board loans to co- 
operatives at one-eighth of 1 per cent, 
have been laid before Senator McNary 
‘Rep.), of Oregon, by investigators who 


to smaller outlays for the postal deficit ° 


Leans at Eighth of One Per 


have studied the grain marketing system 


for a special Senate committee. 


. The report is a summary of one phase 
of the Senate investigation of the great 
‘cooperative system set up with the aid of 
the Farm Board. It covers various trans- 
actions through which the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Grain Corporation acquired eleva- 
tors and other grain-handling facilities. 
Henry Morgenthau Jr., governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration, which has 
ahsorbed the Farm Board, in a statement, 
June 3, declared that he is not familiar 


with the report; is not even sure of its © 


existence, and that he would have to study 


it before he could comment on its impli-— 


cations. 
He referred in his statement to wide- 


} new Federal Land Bank bonds. ments. It now goes to conference to adjust these class rates in his discretion. .X spread newspaper articles critical of the 
eperations of the Farm Board and the 
Farmers’ National as outlined in the re- 


port to Senator McNary. 


‘German Radio Service 
Shows Increased Growth 
Despite cancellation of 200,000 regular 
casting service in Germany, the total 
‘number of subscribers increased during 


the first quarter of 1933. ° 
According to a report from Vice Consul 


prospective salesmen of the firm's good ¢ T. Zawadski, Berlin, made public by 
Legitimate Bible publishers wel- the Commerce Department, this unusual 
come the State's efforts to drive these Situation was brought about by the reg- 


istration of approximately 500,000 new 
the first three months 


At the end of the first quarter of this 


the preceding quarter. 


delay of bankruptcy administration. 


Judiciary | 


It declares the policy of Congress to be 
to provide immediate emergency aid for 
such local self-government units and tax- 
ing bodies as are charged with the admin- 
istration of local government or preserva- 
tion of life, health, propefty. public order denced as well as on those who have or 
cr public welfare, and to conserve the as-| WhO have not accepted it. pl 
sets of such bodies by aiding them in min-| would be put into effect under supervision | 
imizing wasteful and destructive litigation, 82Nd control of the judge of the court in 

This bill to aid readjustment of debts by Whose jurisidiction the proceedings are 
municipalities and their subdivisions pro- | taken. 

at any time within three vears 
Director of Emergeiev Consey=" trons the enactment. date any municipality limited to three years, except as to pro-— 
or subdivision may by petition filed in its ceedings pending at the expiration of that 
court of jurisdiction show it is insolvent date. ; 
and desires to effect a plan of readjust- 
‘ment on the basis of ability to pay. 

The petition must show that 30 per cent) it, Chairman Sumners said there will be tion to buy road bonds of counties and. 
committee to, special road and bridge districts which } 
wish to retire their bonds in that manner. © 


Civilian Conservation Corps will be em-| of the creditors in amount of indebted- 


In. making this announcement, Robert ployed at each of the camps. “ness of the municipality or other taxing; consider it., | 


creditors, and to reduce the expense and | municipality or taxing district to pay, that 
It it is feasible and that it is accepted 
would enlarge the opportunity for amica-| jn writing by two-thirds of the creditors 
ble adjustment of indebtedness, he added. jn amount of the indebtedness. 

The House Committee on 
voted, June 2, to report the municipality 
measure as a Committee bill reintroduced 
from the Wilcox bill in a new draft by 
Representative Sumners (Dem.), of Dallas, 
Tex., Committee chairman, for emergency | 
temporary financing aid of insolvent mu- 
nicipal and other public body debtors and 
iv preserve the assets of the public bodies 


the offer of the readjustment and its ac- 
ceptance by creditors are in good faith 
and that the taxing district is authorized 
vy law, upon the court's confirmation of 
| the plan, to take all action necessary 
|to carry it out. 
Efféct of Confirmation 

' Upon the court’s confirmation of the 
| readjustment, the plan, and the order 
of confirmation will be binding on the 
taxing district and on all creditors, se- 
cured and unsecured, whether or not 
their claims shall have been filed or evi- 


The plan 


The proposed law's force and effect is 


Because of the close vote on this bill 
_in the committee, 9 for it and 8 against 


/opportunity again for the 


The court must also be satisfied that 


fore you pay out any money for a job con-. 


_signed a bill passed by the Legislature au- | 


Bond Retirement Plan 


sales manager had skipped town with the | 
cash leaving no traces behind. 


Warning Issued 

To forestall similar heartbreaking ex- 
periences by unemployed salesmen else- 
where, a warning was issued today by A. 
W. Motley, Director of the Siate Bureau 
of Employment. 

“Never make a deposit for a sample 
case, for transportation, or for any other 


‘purpose put forward by alleged employ-. 


ers,” said Motley to all job seekers. “Be- |, 


sult the nearest State Employment Office | 
to be sure that you are dealing with a re-| 
sponsible conecrn.” This warning does, 
not apply to private employment agencies | 
that are licensed and subject to inspection | 
and investigation by the State Bureau of | 
Employment. 

In the case of this Bible concern, the | 
so-called sales manager relied upon me | 


| 


Is Approved in Florida 


Tallahassee, Fla.—Governor Scholz: has | 


‘thoriizng the State Board of Administra- 
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‘United States. 


.-.Jn Massachusetts. 
Strike oul the enactment clause of a bill! 
which had been passed by both branches | 


horse races. 
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Illiteracy Gaining 


In Rural Counties; 
Reduced in States 


Lost Ground Ascribed to 
Slackened Standards of 
Education and Mexican 
And Canadian Influx 


The proportion of illiterate persons in 
the United States has increased in slightly 
more than one-sixth of all the counties 
in the country, although no Siate, as a 
whole, shows an increase in illiteracy. 

This is shown by a chart just completed 
in the Office of Education, the first of the 
kind ever produced, showing the percent- 
age of illiterates in each of the 3,007 coun- 
ties in the 48 States. The percentage in- 
creased in 511 counties during the period 
trom 1920 to 1930. 

Causes of Retrogression 


An influx of illiterate Mexicans into 
the areas bordering on Mexico. increases 
in the French-Canadian population of sev- 
eral counties in the New England States. 
and a slackening in educational standards 
in, some of the rural sections of the United 
States are largely responsible for the 
growth in illiteracy in these counties, ac- 
ccrding to Dr. L. R. Alderman, of the 
Office of Education. 

Texas had the largest number of in- 
creases -n county illiteracy rates in 1930 
as compared with 1920. Colorado had the 
second largest increase and Kansas ranked 
third. 

While no State as a whole showed an 
increase in illiteracy between the two cen- 
sSuses, the number of native white illiter- 
ates in New Hampshtre increased slightlv 
and there was a small increase in the 
number of illiterates in the Negro popu- 
lations of New Mexico and Wisconsin. 

Illiteracy Declines in Nation 


Illiteracy in this country has shown a 


Steady decline since the first census of. 


illiteracy was taken in 1870. In that vear 
20: per cent of the total popu'ation above 
10 years of age was illiterate. The per- 
centagcs of illiteracy for the censuscs 
since then are: 1880, 17; 1890, 13.3: 1900. 
10.7; 1910. 7.7; 1920. 6; 1930, 4.3. 

Iowa, With an illiteracy of 0.8 per cent 
in 1930, had the least flilteracy of any 
State. Washington and Oregon ranked 
second-third with. an illiteracy of 1 per 
cent, Idaho was fourth and Utah, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota and Kansas were 
tied for fifth. sixth. seventh. and eighth 
Places. 

Eighteen States have illiteracy percent- 
ages higher than the average for the 
South Carolina. with a 
rate of 14.9 per cent. has the highest per- 
centage of illiteracy. Louisiana ranks sec- 
ond and New Mexico is third. 

Native and Foreign-born Illiterates 

In the United States the native popula- 
tion has a much smaller proportion of 
illiteracy than the foreign born. It has 
also been found that the percentage of 
Negro illiterates is about four times that 
of the white population. 

In the North and West in 1930 the per- 


centage of illiteracy for the total popula- 


tion was 2.7 compared with 8.2 in the 
South. Similar comparative percentages 
for the native white populations of these 
two areas were.0.6 and 3.7; for foreign- 
born whites they were 5.1 and 10.5. 

Rural areas have a larger percentage of 
illiteracy than do the urban districts. The 
better school facilities in the urban sec- 
tions account for most of this difference, 
says Dr. Alderman. 

Situation in Foreign Countries 


Several European countries have much 
lower «percentages of illiteracy than the 
United States. Sweden, with a percentage 
of 0.24 illiterates, Scotland with 0.29. Eng- 
Jand and Wales with 0.34. The Nether- 
lands with 0.315, Switzerland with 0.39, 
Jepan with 0.88, are among the countries 
having the least illiteracy. 

Tne United States, however, is the only 
country with a population of ‘more than 
100,000,000 which has an illiteracy of less 
than 10 per cent. 

No authentic figures are available on the 
percentage of illiteracy in the world. An. 
estimate made at the Office of Education 
places the number of illiterate? at about 
60 per cent of the total world population. 

Increase in Adult Students 

The movement to eliminate illiteracy 
in the United States by means of speciai 
schools for adults has grown tremendously 
Giurving the last 20 vears. There was a 
total of 2,160 communities providing adult 
education facilities during the schoo] year 
of 1930-31, and 1,901 continued such facili- 
ties in the’ following vear despite the ne- 
cessity of reducing school expenditures be- 
cause of the depression. ‘ 

Enrollments in the schools during 1931- 
32 showed such a large increase that it is 


probable the totai number of adults who. 


received training decreased little from the 
preceding year, in spite pf the decline in 
schooling facilities. 

Nineteen Siates and the District of 
Columbia now provide funds for the edu- 
ration of adults. In some States the funds 
provided are used largely for education 
of the foreign-born and for illiterate and 
near-illiterate native-born citizens. In 
others a large proportion of the expendi- 
tures is made to provide courses in aca- 
demic and vocational subjects covered by 
the elementary and secondary schools. 

Americanization Schools 

A total of 178.449 persons was enrolled 

in Americanization courses 


Massachusetts had the largest number of 
communities providing adult instruction 
ing the vear. 

gag facts are pointed out by Dr. Alder- 
man. who <ays that more leisure time be- 
cause of unemployment and an increase 
in adult interest in education are the 
factors which have brought about the 
larger enrollment of adults in schools. 


TWO STATES ACT 
ON BETTING LAWS 


Texas Legalizes and Massachu- 
setts Rejects Horse Race Wagers 


The State of Texas has legalized bet- 
ting on horse races. while the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts has rejected a 
proposal to permit the pari-mutual sys- 
tem. 

Governor Ferguson, of Texas, recently 
signed a bill permitting the certificate sys- 
tem of wagering, thus making bets legal 
for the first time since 1909. The bill 
sets up a regulatory commission and the 
State will collect 8 per cent of the re- 
ceipts of race meets. 


in 1931-32. 
Alabama. California, South Carolina. and ! 


the House voted to 


of the Legislature and which contained 
a referendum clause for submission to 
the voters in 1934. The measure would 
have legalized pari-mutual. betting on. 


Fund of 120 Million Proposed to Finance Production and 
Marketing; Crop Control] Discussed With Farm Interests 


Rapidly rising prices for farm products 
and progress in placing the Government's 
farm relief program in operation are 
bringing hope for the future and some 
present profit to the Nation's agriculture. 

Prices for farm products during the 
month ended May 15 showed the greatest 
increase since April, 1919, the Department 
of Agriculture reports. Meanwhile, the 
first official hearings have been called 
preliminary to placing in effect trade 
agreements designed to bring the farmer a 
fair price for his products: a Federal office 
has been established for the specific pur- 
pose of improving exports of agriculiural 
commodities; and plans for control of 
production of cotton and wheat and for 
distribution of Government benefits to 
those who reduce production have been 
discussed at conferences of producers and 
other interested agencies. 


Proposed Revolving Fund 


To Finance Agriculture 

While the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment has gone ahead with the admin- 
istration of relicf laws already passed, 
Congress has begun action on a bill (H. R. 
5040) to provide a revolving fund of $120.- 
00,000 for loans to farmers. to finance crop 
production. The measure also proposcs 
a system of 12 regional production credit 
corporations to handle productign loans, 
and 12 regional] banks and a central bank 
to handle loans to cooperative marketing 
associations. This bill passed the House 
unanimously May 31. 

Prices of farm products in general rose 
about 17 per cent in the month from April 
15 to May 15. Grains led in the advance. 
wheat climbing to the level that prevailed 
just two years ago and reaching a point 
39 per cent above last vear. 

Corn has more than doubied in price in 
the first three months. Meat animals, 
chickens and eggs, cotton and cottonseed, 
Gairy products, fruits and vegetables, and 
wool shared materially in the advance. 
~ Prices. paid farmers May 15. were al 62 
per cent of the pre-war level. This com- 
pared with 50 per cent a vear ago. and 
represented a substantial gain in the 
purchasing power of farm producis. 
Prices paid by farmers for goods which 
they ouy were unchanged in the monih 
ended May 15. so that all the gain in farm 


prices represented a gain in purchasing. 


power. 


Cotton was up 34 per cent in the month. 


to 8.2 cents a pound: which is 58 per cent 
price rises continued to the end of May. 


higher than a year ago. The sharp price | 


rises continued to the end of May. 
grain and cotton leading. 

Dairy interests are leading in current 
efforts to put the agricultural adjustment 
law into cperation. The first formal 
hearing on a proposed marketing agree- 
ment between the producers and dis- 
tributors of a large area was scheduled 
for June 5, when representatives of dairy 
interests in Chicago and a wide adjacent 
area are to present their views on a plan 
designed to raise prices to the producers 
and to place the regional milk trade on 
a more rational basis. 


Payment of Benefits 


To Wheat Producers 

Eight preliminary conferences between 
milk producers and distributors already 
have been held in Washington. These in- 
cluded dairy interests of the regions 
surrounding Detroit, Philadelphia, and 
other cities. and a delegation from the 
Wisconsin area recently disturbed by a 
“milk strike.” 

The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration has announced the rules for the 
formal hearings on marketing agreements 
between producers and distributors, clear- 
ing up another of the details relating to 
one of the final steps before such agree- 
ments may become effective. 

Representatives of the wheat industry 
held an open conference with Department 
of Agricuiture officials, May 26, to pre- 


BROADCASTING 


scent their views on application of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act to their field 
of endeavor. 
advocated payment of benefits to pro- 
ducers this year, designed to restore pre- 
war parity between the price of wheat and 
prices which farmers pay for the things 
they buy. They proposed an early ap- 
plication of a processing tax on wheat to 
finance the payments. 

Representatives of the cotton industry 
were scheduled to confer informally at the 
Depariment, June 3, to present sugges- 
tions for application of the act to cotton. 
Meanwhile, Cully A. Cobb. Cotton Produc- 
tion Administrator under the—act, has 
started a survey to determine the degree of 
support that would be given by producers 


to a catton production curtailment pro- | 


eram. 

Exports of farm products continue to de- 
cline. The Department of Agriculture has 
taken cognizance of the possibility of re- 
versing the trend, and has appointed 
former Senator Smith W. Brookhart. ¢& 
Iowa, as a special advisor to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, to de- 
velop possibilities of trade with eastern 
European countries. His function is ex- 
plained as designed to render services be- 
tween business men of America and east- 
ern European interests with the objective 
of expanding foreign markets for farm 
products. | 

The newly organized Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. which came into actual ex- 
istence May 27, is expanding its activities. 
Continuing its farm mortgage financing 
work, it has moved also to extend aid to 
farmers in flood-stricken areas of Arkan- 
sas. The Crop Production Loan Office, | 
moved from the Department of Agricul- 
ture to the Credit Administration. is mak- 
ing loans to farmers in this region to en- 
able them to replant their crops where 
feasible. The Pine Bluff, Ark.. branch of 
the Regional Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tion of St. Louis, transferred to the Farm 
Credit Administration from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, also is ex- 
tending loans to these farmers. 

Applying the principle that fees charged | 


‘to livestock men for grazing their stock | 


in the national forests should be in accord 
with prices which the stockmen receive for , 
their cattle and sheep, the Department of 
Agriculture has changed to a sliding scale 
of fees based on prices. 
Facilities for Financing | 
Production and Marketing | 

Supplementing other agricultural enact- 
ments of this Congress, a new system to’ 
supply credit for farm  production« and 
marketing, with a proposed revolving fund 
of $120.000,000 to speed its machinery, is 
provided in the Jones-Byrnes bill (H. R. 
5040), now awaiting Senate approval after 
House passage without a dissenting vote. 

The bill-is designed to provide for or- 
ganizations within the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration to: make loans for the pro-. 
duction and marketing of agricultural 
products, to amend the Federal Farm 
Loan Act, to amend the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act, and, according to its sponsors, 
“to provide a market for obligations of the 
United States.” 

It is for the purpose of “implementing 
the Executive order which consolidates 
various agencies engaged in the lending 
of meney for agricultural purposes,” ac- 
cording to Representative Jones ‘Dem.), of 
Amarillco, Tex., Chairman of the House 
Commitiee on Agriculture, in charge of 
the bill in the House. 

“It provides for the necessary regional 
and local banks and corporations to en- 
able the administration to function prop- 
erly. There are some other changes.” 

Through the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration, it would organize 
and charter .12 corporations to be known 
as production credit corporations and 12 
banks to be known as banks for coopera- 
tives, one of eath wherever there is located 
the land mortgage credit svstem provided 
for in the Federal Farm Loan Act. broad- 

{Continued on Page 11, Column 5.] 


ADVERTISING 


IS RESTICTED BY CANADA 


Dominion Commission Adopts New Rules, Many of Which 
Are Similar to Those in This Country 


Advertising matter of all kinds in radio 
programs broadcast bv Cenadian siations 
must hereafter be limited to 5 per cent of 
the time of-anyv program pcriod—45 sec- 
onds in a 15-minute program. 

Also, “spot” announcements ‘local ad- 
vertisements broadcast between program 
periods’ must be limited to 100 words and 
may not be made at all between 7:30 and 
1) p. m. 

These regulations have just been adopted 
by the Canadian Radio Broadcasting €om- 
mission, it was announced June. 2 by the 
Federal Radio Commission in making 
public a statement that many of the prin- 
cipal rules adopted for Canedian stations 
are the same as those in effect for stations 


in the United States since Feb. 1. 1932. 

Under the Radio Act of 
amended. the Federal Radio Commission 
has no right of censorship over programs, 
and the statement issued by the Commis- 
sion points out an “interesting deviation” 
in the section of the Canadian rules de- 
voted to “Control of Programs.” 

It is provided that stafions must not 
use more than 40 per cent of their time 
on programs imported from foreign coun- 
trics. and Canadian stetions shall not 
mention or suggest prices in connection 
With any advertising program. The use of 
recorded programs and electrical tran- 
scrip.iions must be confined to such hous 
and supjects as may be defined for each 


station by the Commission. . 


In general, the producers | 


ferences 


Civil 


will 


also eliminated 


tinue 


1927. as: 


Agricultural Prices Advancing; | Keonomy Planned 
_— Relief Measures Under Way 


In Independent 


Offices Measure 


Legislation in Conference 
Proposes Method of Re- 
ducing Personnel in Fed- 
eral Employ 


Many economies in personnel and ac- 
tivities of the’ Federal Government will 
become effective under the independent 
offices appropriation bill (H. R. 5389). on 
which revresentatives of the Senate and 
House will hold conferences in executive 
meetings during the coming week. 

The bill has been before the Senate. 
under general debaic 
of amendments, most of the past week. 
There is a gap of almost $175,000,000 be- 
tween the amount carried in the bill as 
it passed the House: May 12. and as it 
passed the Senate, June 2. on which dif- 
between the two Houses must 
be adjusted. 


Ircreased Veterans’ Appropriation 


The bill as it passed the House appro- 
priated $543,573,936 for the White House, 
Veterans’ Administration. Shipping Board 
and various separate Federal agencies. It 
was revised in the Senate Committee and 
reported to the Senate with the addition 
of $167.000. 

But when the bill passed the Senate. 


‘with « big increase for the war veterans, 
‘it carried a total of $715,740.936. of which 


$686.838,.000 is for expenditures under the 
Veterans’ Administration 

While the Senate was debating the bill 
June 1. including its Civil Service Com- 
mission funds, the House. by a vote of 
177 ayes to 54 nays. authorized its Com- 
mittee on Civil Service to investigate the 
Service Commission. particularly 
with respect to the Commission's policy 


regarding apportionment of appointments 


according to quotas of States. Representea- 
tives Jeffers (Dem.). of Anniston. Ala., 
chairman of the Committee, announced 
he would call a meeting immediately to 
map out the inquiry. He indicated the 
investigation may not get under way until 
the present session of Congress adjourns. 
Effect on Federal Workers 

The bill affects the inen and women 1n 
the Federal departments and agencies 
a number of ways. It includes a so-calied 
Federal rotative furlough plan under 
which the heads of Government offices 
have discretionary authority 
furlough employes or make other changes. 
It sets up a dual basis of consideration 


in making dismissals or other changes, 


namely, that changes shall be on consid- 
eration of both efficiency of employes and 
of the proper apportionment of Govern- 
ment employes by States. 

It includes a_ provision for 
ranging from $1.000. to $1200. 

It also provides that when new appoint- 
ments are hereafter made under, civil 
service regulations. and there are persons 
on the eligible list who are residents of 
States which are below the quota of civil 


annuities 


‘service appointments allotted such States 


by law. preference in selections and ap- 
pointments shall be given those who are 
residents of the States having less than 
their civil service quota. 

To Check Quota Surpluses 

Senator Black ‘(Dem.), of Alabama, 
sponsor of the last amendment, told the 
Senate it would stop “continual” em- 
ploving of people from States already 
having their quota to the disadvantage 
of other States. Statistically, he ex- 
plained that the District of Columbia 
Virginia. Maryland. Iowa and Vermont 
exceed their quota of employes in the 
Government, and that quotas are entirely 
filled in the cases of Delaware and New 
Hampshire. 

The Senate struck out a House provision 
that would have authorized the President 
to furlough Army. Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard officers on half pay. on the 
ground that the provision would not make 
any real saving for the Government. It 
from the House bill a 
retroactive provision that would discon- 
pav raises granted in connection 
with promotions since June 30. last. 

The Senate approved provisions that 
limit extra pav for military flight duty, 
that would deprive uncommissioned Naval 
graduates of the customary one year's 


- sea pay and that would reduce emploves’ | 


compensation allowances and the retired 
pay of Federal judges by 15 per cent. 
Air and Ocean Mail Contracts 

An amendment adopted at the instance 
of Senator Black directs the Postmaster 
Genera] to suspend payments upoh alr 
mail or ocean mail contracts. to any in- 
dividuals. companies or 
which, singly, or in combination with 
others receiving a subsidy, pay and salary 
or salary combined with bonus, to any 
officer, agent or employe in excess of a 
salarv of $17,500. 

The House provision was retained to 
empower the President to modify or can- 
cel any transportation contract, when in 
his discretionary judgement the full per- 
formance is not in the’ public interest 
and modification or cancellation would re- 
sult in substantial savings to the. United 
States. The Senate voted against a mo- 
tion to strike it out notwithstanding a 

[Continued on Pave 11, Column 7.] 


THIS IS A 
GREAT SMOKE! 


THERE ARE NO 


TRICKS IN CAMELS 
— JUST MORE 


IT’S 


TOBACCO 


THAT COUNTS! 


and consideration 


Reducing -Federal Expenses © | 
—By Reorganizations— 


Reforms to 


President Defers General Changes But Effects Individual 


Save Money 


President Roosevelt has deferred pis 


complete plan for a general reorganiza- ' 


tion of the executive offices of the Gov- 
ernment. He has been studying: projected 
censolidations and abolition of bureaus 
end other units with the Director of the 
Budget and his Cabinet,and. as a_result 
Will Within a short time issue a few ex- 
ecutive orders to bring about minor shifts 
of existing agencies from one department 
to another with a view to increased effi- 
ciency. 

The President is represented as feeling 
that the matter of governmental efficiency 
is more important than potential savings 
that. might result from wholesale Yé- 
organization at present. 

Elimination of Waste 

At the same time, the White House has 
pointed out, there is actually in process 
at present a saving of about a billion dol- 
lars and reorganization of the depart- 
ments has nothing to do with it. This :s 
being accomplished by lopping of unnec- 
essary duties, laying off unnecessary em- 
ploves and stopping expenditures whereve) 
possible. 

Efficiency is regarded by the President 
as Of primary importance and that is be- 
ing accomplished by interdepartmenta: 
orders which he is signing daily. These 
do not have to go to Congress. There 
will be others, fe-has.indicated, that will 
need submission to the Capitol. 

Peduction of Trade Envoys 

One of these now In preparation will 
reduce the number of Department of Com- 
merce attaches abroad from about 250 to 
50. These will report to the Department 
of State instead of as now to the Com- 
merce Department. The purpose of this 
is to effect one concentrated drganization 
in that field. 


tional system. Changes to be brought 
about by the impending executive orders 
are understood to affect only the most 
obvious needs in that direction, such as 
the transfer of the Bureau of Mines from 
the Commerce. Department back to the 
Interior Department and similar changes 
Consolidation of Bureaus 


Steps for the consolidation of bureaus 


/and abolishment of certain positions al- 


ready have been taken in some depar'- 
ments. In the Department of State the 
Division of Protocol and the Division of 
International Conferences have been com- 


bined into a new office known as the Di- 


vision of Protocol and Conferences. 

In the Department of Justice one as- 
'sistant attorney generalship may be 
dropped. and the Bureau of Prohibition 
may take over the Bureau of Industrial 
Alcohol] from the Treasury Department 


' Attorney General Homer S. Cummings 


says. 
Supervision of Opinions 

After the assistant attorney general- 
ships are reduced from seven to six a new 
post of assistant solicitor general will be 
created. The new official will have as his 
chief duty the supervision of opinions 
rendered to the President and members 
of the Cabiaet. Previously this woyk has 
been handled by the Solicitor Gencrai 
who, because of his duty to represent the 


, United States before the Supreme Court, 


could not expedite opinions. 
The Attorney General announces that 
he intends to recommend the merger of 


‘the Bureau of Prohibition and the Bu- 
-reau of Industrial Alcohol and the Bu- 
-reau of Industrial Alcohol. He says, how- 
ever, that there is some doubt whether the 


suggestion will receive the approval of the 


For the present no attempt will be mace | Bureau of the Budget. where reorganiza- 


for a general regrouping under a func- 


tion plans are gone over. 


Speech Handicap 
On. Foreign Sale 
Of American Film 


More Action and Less Dia- 
log Suggested by Trade 
Commissioner as Solu- 
tion of Problem 


Trade Commissioner George B. Canty, 
stationed in Europe, believes that more ac- 
tion and less dialog uhquestionably would 
help to restore American motion picture 
films in Europe to the position they held in 
the silent picture era. 

In a review of the European motion- 


_ picture industry. just issued by the De- 


partment of Commerce, Mr. Canty says 
that the technical superiority of American 
talking pictures is generally recognized 
but that Continental countries naturally 
prefer pictures which use the local lan- 
guage. 

“Dubbed” Talking Pictures 

“Dubbed” pictures, wherein ‘the local 
language is substituted for the original 
version, have grown in importance but the 
American trade envoy believes that unless 
an improved process is found it is likely 
that the popularity of this type of picture 
will decline. 

The hampering effect of numerous offi- 
cial restrictions has been more responsi- 
ble for the decreased demand of American 
films on the Continent than any other 
factor. according to the report. In the 
United Kingdom. American film companies 
had a prosperous year in 1932, and the 
same was true in a lessor degree in the 
case of Sweden and Poland. 

Referring to the future prospects of the 
American talking picture film in Europe, 
Mr. Canty points out that the best possi- 
bilities lie (1) in the release of films made 
in the local language, these helping to sell 

[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 


STUDEBAKER 
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| 


corporations 


Indianapolis Speedway. 


Studebakers stay in and 


dropped out. 


| This Studebaker five-car team was openly 
| and frankly entered under the Studebaker 


~The 


| OR the second successive year, Stude- 
baker stamina and performance were the 
: sensation of the classic 500-mile race on the 


Over 100,000 people saw five 85% stock 


leaders throughout the gruefling 500 miles! 


When the starting flag was flashed, 42 of 

America’s greatest racing cars—most of them 

‘ costly, hand-built engineering masterpieces 
—roared down the straightaway. 


But when the grind of 500 miles was over 
only 14 cars had been able to withstand the 
terrific pace. Twenty-eight contenders had 


Seven of these cars that finished were 
Studebaker powered . . . and five were reg- 
ular factory-built Studebakers, only slightly A 
modified in a few details to conform with 
racing requireménts. And not a single repair 
was made to any one of them! 


BUILDER OF CHAMPIONS 


Only 14 of 42 entries finish fastest race in 
Speedway history 


Seven of them are Studebaker powered! 
Five of them are 85% stock Studebakers! 


Every one of the five goes through race 
without a single repair! 


AGAIN 


INDIANAPOLIS 500-MILE RACE 


stay up among the 


apolis. 


name by the Studebaker factory—just as the 
Studebaker team that made racing history at 
Indianapolis last year had been entered. 


| What better proving ground could you ask 
for the car you intend to buy? Arrange today | 
to ride in one of Studebaker’s new Auto- 
matic Automobiles—the cars with 12 un- 
canny “mechanical brains” 


have scarcely anything to do but steer. 


in which you 


See for yourself why Studebakers were 
able to perform so sensationally at Indian- 


Even if you’re not ready for a new car, 
you'll want to drive one of these sensational 


new Automatic Studebakers just for the thrill 


of it. There’s no obligation. Come in and 
take out a Champion of Champions—a new 


e 


but name. 


South Bend, Indiana 


PIONEER OF FREE WHEELING 


fora trial drive today. 


And if you want to drive America’s best- 
built, best-looking, best-performing low- 
priced car, take out a Rockne Six—built by 
Studebaker and a Studebaker in everything 


Studebaker Sales Corporation of America 
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Mouth-breathing 
As Indication of 


Adenoid Trouble 


Removal of Hardened Tis- 


sue by Surgical Operation 
Is Only Method of Cure, 
Says Medical Specialist 


By Dr. LESTER A. ROUND 


' Director of Public Health, State of | 
Rhode Island 


DENOIDS is a term with which every- 

one is familiar; yet how many peo- 
ple know just what adenoids are. and what 
troubles these organs may cause. and why . 
it is often necessary to have them re- 
moved? ~ 

In the passage between the nose and 
the throat, behind and above the soft 
palate, is a mass of soft tissues called 
adenoid tissue. This is of the same na- 
lure as the tonsils. 

When we look into our throats, we can 
see the tonsils, one located on cither side 
of the throat near the root of the tongue. 
We cannot, however, see the adenoid 
growths, because they are hidden by the 
soft palate. 

If the adenoids do not become enlarged 
and diseased. we are not conscious of 
their presence. When the adenoids be- 
come diseased, however. they can and do 
cause a lot of trouble. 


Protection of Air Passages 


The nose warms the air we breathe, 
filters from the air the dust and germs 
which the air contains and moistens the 
air before it reaches the lungs. The filter- 
ing, warming and moistening of the air 
is necessary to protect the air-passages 
and lungs against harmful effects. 


Nature intended that we should breathe 
through the nose. When, however, the 
air-passages of the nose are obstructed 
either by deformity of the bones or by | 
an enlargement of the adenoids. or in any 
cther' way. then a person becomes a 
mouth-breather, and the beneficial effect 
of breathing through the nose is lost. 

People who are unable to breathe 
through the nose are, aS a rule, much 
more subject to diseases of the nose and 
throat than those who breathe normally. 


Obstruction to Breathing 


One of the most frequent ailments of 
children is obstructed breathing, which 
usually is caused by either enlarged ton- 
Sils or adenoids. Fresh air in sufficient 
amount is necessary for the good health 
of everyone. 

_It is important also, that this air 
should be taken in through the nose | 


This is particularly important for chil- . 


dren to insure proper development. 

It is estimated that about 10 per cent! 
of all children have adenoids which in- 
terfere with free-breathing through 
nose. One of the unfortunate things | 
about adenoids is that they not only in-| 
terfere with a normal growth of the body. | 
but also interfere with normal mental) 
development and educational progress. | 


Enlargement of Adenoid Tissues 


Ordinarily the adenoid tissue acts as! 
a sort of cushion which helps filter and | 
moisten the air breathed in through the, 
nose. When this tissue becomes abnor- | 
mally enlarged, it blocks the nasal passage 
and interferes with normal breathing. | 
This enlargement of the cushion is called | 
adenoids. 

How can you tell when a child has | 
adenoids? The child with adenoids can- | 
not breathe easily through the nose and 
is forced to breathe through the mouth. 
This is often the first sign of adenoids. | 

Air taken in through the mouth is not. 
sufficiently warmed and moistened and, | 
moreover, it reaches the lungs in an un- 
purified condition. Mouth-breathing 
soon results in repeated colds and usually 
a nasal catarrh. Instead of recovering | 


irom this condition. the child usually be- |’ 


comes worse and breathing through the 
nose becomes more and more difficult. 


Troubles Caused by Adenoids 


Mouth-breathing, colds and catarrh. | 
however, are only the beginning of the 
trcubles which adenoids preduce. When | 
the condition becomes bad. the child be-| 
comes pale and anemic and often round- | 
Snouldered and narrow-chested. Fre- | 
quently nervousness, headaches, and rest- | 
lessness at night occur | 

Such children in school often show a, 
mental sluggishness and begin to fall be- | 
hind in their studies. If the condition | 
is allowed to go untreated, the voice may 
become affected, hearing may be inter- 
fered with, and even the facial expression 
may be changed. 

The enlarged tissue becomes an easy 
prey to infection with disease germs. a 
chronic catarrh may follow and the sense 
of smell may become impaired. It may. 
even result in defective speech. 

The enlarged adenoid tissue may lose | 
its normal resistance to disease-germs.| 
and increase the child's susceptibility to 
such diseases as measles, scarlet fever, | 
diphtheria, meningitis, colds and pneu- 
monia. 

The alteration of the facial expression | 
is often so great that the child looks 
Stupid. The symptoms which are usually | 
first noticed are mouth-breathing, nasal-_ 
discharged, muffled voice, disturbed sleep. | 
slight or marked deafness, and in some | 
cases a flattening of the roof of the mouth. 
which gives the child this stupid expres- 
sion. 

Effect on Jaws and Teeth | 

It the condition remains untreated the | 
bones of the jaws and the teeth may de- 
velop improperly. The upper teeth in- | 
cline to stick out and the upper and 
lower teeth do not meet properly when) 
the mouth is closed. 

is interferes with the proper masti- | 
cation or chewing of the food which in| 
turn is likely to result in improper nutri- | 
tion of the body. Under these conditions 
the teeth particularly in the upper jaw, 
are apt to be irregular and crowded due 
to improper development of the jaw-bone | 
and decay of the teeth is much more 
likely to occur than under normal condi- 
tions. | | 

The gums may become inflamed and. 
aiseased. Chronic indigestion may also 
result. 

If you suspect that your child has ade- 
noids, you should have it attended to at: 
once. If untreated, the condition will 
probably become worse rather than bet- 
ter and may lead to permanent facial 
disfigurement in addition to being a con- 
Stant source of trouble in all the other 


Wavs alréady mentioned. 


The removal of adenoids is a simple 
operation and in no way dangerous. Sur- 
gical removal is the only satisfactory | 
treatment, 
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AS NEW SEASON OPENS 


Effective Preservation: Dependent Upon Destruction of Spoilage 
erms by Heating and Effective Sealing of Container ! 


Advantages of Economy and 
Easy Manipulation Claimed 
For Construction Material 


<MALL garden houses. garages, work- 
shops and other buildings, constructed 
at low ‘cost through the use of cobbie- 
stones, have been introduced in Missouri 
With the garden crop comes the home-canning season, This year home-canning by the agricultural engineering specialists 
will doubtless be done on a very large scale, for there are more gardens |O ne Missouri Agricultural Extension 
More-families are depending on home-grown food, plus the possibilities of can- of 
ning and drying and pickling and storing vegetables at home to provide a Winter ing. no necessity for paint on outside 
food supply. More communities, too, have canning clubs and walls. fire resistance, and a fairly per- 
canning projects, to provide work and food for their un- inanent structure. 
employed. The cobblestones require speciai 
These factors have increased the demand for what may be preparation, say the extension specialists 
-catled one of the best sellers of the United States Bureau of in charge of the project. The wide range 
Home Economics. The title is “Canning fruits and vege- Of colors and texture in the stonework 
tables at home.” which is published as Farmers’ Bulletin ™@ke possible the creation of structures 
No. 1471. of considerable variety 
This bulletin was first issued in 1926. It is revised each Cobblestone construction has een used 


; . ON a number of farms in Missouri for 
year to keep it up-to-dae, and hundreds of thousands of milk houses, poultry houses, and machine 
copies are-distributed each Summer, Formerly it was free. cnegs It has been found practicable to 
Now you must buy it, at 5 cents a copy from the Superin- jijq such structures with home labor as 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- the laying of the rock is not a highly 
ington, D. C. skilled operation. 

Our great grandmothers preserved their fruits and vegetables by drying or salt- | 
ing them. There was no canning process then—nobody had heard of “hot pack” 
or the modern tin can. , 

Canning as a method of food preservation was developed early in the 19th century 
by a French chef and confectioner, Nicholas Appert. He was trying to provide a 
means of feeding Napoleon's armies, and was rewarded with a prize of 12,000 
francs from the French government for his success. 

But Appert did not know why he succeeded. Nobody knew, until more than 40 |i ninum age was 7 years until four 
vears later, when a great French scientist found out. we years ago, when it was reduced to 6. 

Successful canning, whether at home or in the canning factory, depends upon 
the observance of two important discoveries of Louis Pasteur. He showed to the 
world, in the eighteen sixties, that microorganisms, present in food, water, and air, 
are the causes of food spoilage. Pasteur also proved that heating foods, and seal- | 
ing them, sterile, away from the outside air, destrovs the organisms of spoilage 


By Dr. FLORENCE B. KING 


Specialist in Foods, Foods and Nutrition Division, United States Bureau of Home 
Economics 


Dr. Florence B. King 


Texas Maintains School Age 
At Minimum of Six Years 


Austin, Tex.—A bill increasing the 
minimum school age from 6 to 7 years 
‘has been defeated in the House. ‘The 
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Rules for Comfort and Health 


In Summertime 


What to Eat and Wear, and 
On Outings 


SANITATION methods of 
pest control, and knowledge of cor- 
rect. dietary requirements, have relieved 
Summer of many .annoyances and bodily 
discomforts once associated with the hot 
months of the year. 

Community programs. of sanitation have 


‘alieviated the fly and mosquito nuisance, 


pure water is now available in all parts 
of the country, and fresh fruits and vege- 
tables are now provided in most Ameri- 
can homes, the Public Health Service 
points out. 

Proper diet and especially avoidance of 
overeating, says the Public Health Serv- 
ice, is “perhaps more important in the 
Simmer than in any other season. Over- 
eeting and eating too heavy foods is a 
frequent cause of Summer complaints. 


Vegetables and Ices 


Good Summer Foods 

Fresh fruits and vegetables are especi- 
ally desirable during the heated season. 
vecause of their palatability, ease of diges- 
tion. and laxative properties. They ar 
also well supplied with vitamins and pro- 
duce less heat than other foods. 

Ice cream and nourishing ices are par- 
ticularly acceptable hot weather «foods. 
The Pubiic Health Service also points out 
that fruit juices and milk are important 
in the Summer diet. : 


NEW CLOTHES FROM OLD CLOTH 


that are in the food, and excludes the others, thereby preserving the food for Suggestions for Renovating Garments for Continued, W ear 


months or years. 

Those are the two things that must be accomplished by the canning process that 
were achieved by Appert. Failure at any point will result in spoilage, and pos-. 
sibly food poisoning. | WY RAISING a waistline, lengthing 4 

The canning bulletin ixsued by the Bureau of Home Economics describes the! skirt, or adding new gilets, collars, 
different methods of tréatment necessary in the canning of different classes of and cuffs, your old wardribe may be reno- 
fruits and vegetables. Fruits, tomatoes, pickled beets, and ripe pimientos are in one d made to look up to date. Or, 
one class, because of the acids they contain, vated an b is bevensd repair for 

For most of these the Bureau recommends the “hot-pack” method, but the if an adult garment i: uceias tak {0d 
“open-kettle” or the “cold-pack” methods are used. The “hot-pack” method is 8dult purposes, the materia’, * 
to heat the food either in water or in sirup to drive out air and reduce the bulk, | worn, may be used in making — 
then pack it hot and “process” (i. ¢., sterilize) the filled cans or jars in a boiling for the smaller members of the family 
water-bath. The open-kettle method is to cook the food, pack and seal it quickly “The ome Econom%cs sty honit 
into jars or cans which also are hot because they have been heated both to sterilize statement on a, clothing 
them and to prevent breakage when the hot food is poured in. the eeggee & pogo you haye and 

This is the familiar old-time way of doing it. The boiling temperature, with the | PP povatage le carefully. Consider the | 
acid in those foods, destroys the microorganisms, and, provided no contamination | clothing needs of the whole family, as 
occurs in the moment between packing and sealing the jars, the canned product will | squjt clothing can oftentimes be reworked 


or heated before packing into the jars, but the filled jars then are placed in a than for its original owner. 
water-bath and “processed.” fashion books for ideas. 

The other class of foods as grouped for canning purposes are meats and the’ “Remember when remodeling clothes 
nonacid vegetables—such as asparagus, beans, baby beets, corn, peas, and mush-|! that it is not merely a matter of se-| 
rooms. These must be “processed” at higher temperatures than the acid fruits lecting styles that fit the various en 
“id vegetables. To obtain these higher temperatures a pressure cooker is needed,| but the made-over garments way 
and this apparatus must be fully understood and carefully tended during the | becoming and well a pecan 66 a 
canning operation. Directions for canning the nonacid vegetables by this process peg peel pl ia and “expense of 
are also given in the canning bulletin. ; ‘hich mav be needed 

The canning of meats is a special problem. Directions for canning beef, veal, oe — d ; 
lamb, and pork, and for chicken, are given in a mimeographed leaflet which can be | “Also at different places in an old gar- 
had free upon request to the Bureau of Home Economics. ‘ment, pull the material betaveen your | 

For community canning projects, the Bureau and the Extension Service of the hands to see how strong it is. Look for} 
Department of Agriculture are about to issue suggestions based upon the ex- ‘stains which will not come out, as they. 
perience of several canning centers last year, with added recommendations. Here: may influence the style you select. 
the community equipment is made available to people who do not have their own! “If a child's garment is to be cut from 
facilities, and who wish to put up foods either for themselves or for distribution an adult's, and the pieces will fit easily, 
to needy families through relief agencies. ‘save time by cutting apart at seam lines, 

This mimeographed leaflet is entitled “Community canning centers,” and will be otherwise rip carefully, On most — 
available on request. the best way to do this and not stretc 


i or tear the material is to pull out bits of 
the stitching first on one side then on 


er. the other. On heavy woolens a razor 
blade or small scissors may be used. 
“Farmers’ Bulletin 1474, ‘Stain removal 


from fabrics, home methods,’ and Farmers’ 


Temperature Improves Edible Qualities 


FIRE FOR COOKING 


moving stains and washing all kinds of 
‘first remove all stains tha ( 
Soe very slowly. oyt in laundering; then wash in mild 
ws -woolens first. Use a soft cloth for suk: 
to brown on top. Or put a lid on the ve Ww ins; then 
oolens. Remove stains; 
and leathery rather than soft and tender.| pan to hold in the steam and make it — ad 
This principle of cooking eggs at a| help cook the omelet. Or, if convenient,| on be 
moderate temperature should be followed | finish cooking the omelet in a moderately Some 
in preparing eggs in any style, the Home| heated oven. satisfactori 
Economics Bureau points out. Poached Omelets may be seasoned in a number first. was =. y in clear warm water 
eggs, coddled eggs, hard-cooked eggs,| Of ways. Add chopped parsley and green wares oes. — then wring between 
scrambled eggs, omelets and souffles can,; spring onions or celery to the egg and tWO oF gonad aie hastens drying so 
with a little care, be cooked so that the milk mixture. Or, just before turning the | Turkish towels. t ~ ie to run 
food value is conserved and the eggs taste | omelet out of the pan, spread jelly or | that colors are not likey 
better, grated cheese or chopped ham over the “When slightly damp, press on the 
A perfect poached egg. says the Bu-| top and then fold the omelet over. Creole wrong side with a warm iron. Send to a 
reau, should be a tender, Mhite, almost | sauce or any other savory sauce that commercial dry cleaning establishment the 
translucent jelly, that stands up well all; contrasts well in color and flavor with silks and wools that do not wash satis- 
around the yolk. To podch an egg in’ the omelet may be used.  factorily. 
this fashion, it should be broken into boil- | “Last year’s dresses of good fashion may 
ing salted water deep enough to cover. | . °° , S. ntinued wear 
Then the pan be from | Use of Washing Machines by 
the fire, and closely covered so as to For Apartment Tenants “Raise the waistline by changing the 
hold in the heat. | ‘belt placement in one-piece dresses; 
The egg should stand for about five | \\/ASHING MACHINES which operate | otherwise cul extra length off the waist. 
rocwnngy > it is esce lifted from 4 for a set length of time for a dime Remove excess fullness of epee 
water with a perforated spoon it shou -aij. adresses by shaping in at the sides, an 
have the appearance described. using a group of tucks or a single | 
Boiled eggs, commonly called, should be *bl€ to tenants in some apartment 4.1 tuck at each side. Avoid an extreme 


,GGS should be cooked at a moderate 

temperature rather than a high tem- 
perature. Since eggs are mainly protein, 
intense heat tends to make them hard 


hard-cooked rather than boiled. Allow Muses, says the Department of COM - spoil the 


about a cup of cold water to an egg and | merce. | ' seam to sag. 
put a wire rack in the bottom of the! The washers, generally installed in give 
saucepan to keep the eggs from com- , basements, are reported to be owned, in- | to-date look to simple tailored frocks. 
ing in direct contact with the heat. Heat Stalled and supervised in some cases by oe example, a new cuff may give enough 
the water gradually to the simmering | licensees of the meter makers, in others | | terest so that ndthing need be done to 
point and never let it go above that DY washing machine dealers or by inde- aa an ws itself. A variety of accessories 
point. : pendent operators who buy washers from t ° nan an am few frocks give the im- 
. The moderate temperature idea should established dealers. In each case the wits of an extensive wardrobe 
be applied in scrambling eggs. As of the machines makes the collec- 

resses are worn under the arm or 


’ tions and pays a per cent of the gross 
as the water in the lower part of the; *” iled across the back, the sleeves may 
double boiler begins to bubble, stir the | Z¢venue to cover the cost of the current P 


( be removed and the armscye recut for 
milk and egg mixture constantly, and add 7 Rca Meg a Milwaukee company one of the new dolman, raglan, or square 
butter, salt and pepper to season. ‘in supplying money-in-the-slot washing Underarm sleeves. If material like the 

Omelets require a little care in prep- machines has shown greater net returns dress is not available, select one in pleas- 
aration. In making a fluffy omelet, sep-| yen the charge is on a 10-cent basis ing contrast. 
arate the yolks and white of the €825! than when it is 25 cents...When. the ma- “If guimpe dresses are becoming, cut out 
and neat them separately. Then mix/ chines were first installed, it is stated. the armholes and neckline and bind or 
either milk or thick white sauce with the g quarter was required to run the ma- face the edges. The contrasting blouse 
yolks and add Salt to season. The white chine for 35 minutes. may be of sheer cotton or silk made from | 
sauce makes a larger omelet and one, fater a washer was tried out on a 10- left-overs or good parts of worn gar- 
with more body than if milk alone is cent basis, giving 18 minutes of service. ments. : 
sed. 5 ; It is reported to have been found that “Dresses worn out across the back may 

Next, feed this egg yolk mixture grad- | women will put three or four dimes in a nave the entire upper blouse replaced | 
ually into the stiffly-beaten whites. While | machine whereas they would hesitate to: with one of contrasting or self material. , 
mixing the omelet, have a smooth thick) put in a second quarter. if width permits, the skirt may be ow- | 
pan on the stove gradually heating, and) — 
in it about a tablespoon of butter. 

As soon as the omelet browns slightly 


GOVERNMENT. PUBLICATIONS 


‘Fuel for Locomotives (Charged to Operatin 
Expenses) Class I Steam Railways in U. S. 


Business and Sport Suits 


tribution of former students. revised edition | 
including occupational surveys for period 


Statement No. M-230, March, 1933, Statistics 1927-1932. Bulletin No. 82, Agricultural Se- 
From Covered Rubber Yarn robe Interstate Commerce Comm. Apply at ries No. 13. 
omm. 


Fed). Bd. for Vocational ply | 


cation. February. 1933. Price 5 cents. Apply 


LINE of men’s business and spor 5 | PO Guide, Monthly supplement. Vol. 12, at Supt. of Docs (E33-744) | 
A containing a textil No. 11. May, 1933. Post Office Dept. Price Commercial Laundty Extractors. Simplified 
g xtue covered ru rj; 50 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs. practice recommendation R139-32. Standards 
yarn, is to be offered by an eastern cloth- of se repts.), Vol. Bur., Commerce Dept., April 7, 1933. Pricé 
ing manufacturer, says the rtme : ar.-July, . interstate Commerce 5 cents. Apply at Supt. of Docs. 
‘Cc : Department Comm. Price $1.75. Apply at Supt. of Docs Fedl. Standard Stock Catalogue Sec. IV, part 
fered will be both in plain stvles and her- | Farmers’ Response to Price in Hog Production Cotton, Flat-Knit. Lightweight. jJ-D-641. | 
ringbone weaves. and Marketing. Tech. Bull, No. 359, Agri- Feb. 7, 1933, Price 5 cents. Apply at Supt. | 


Price 5 cents. of Docs. 
vy at Supt. Docs. (Agr. 33-272) Geology and Oil Possibilities of the Moab Dis- 
giltcistowons my Vocational Education in Ag- trict, Grand and San Juan Counties, Utah. 


In the new group of suitings the rubber 
yarn has both worsted and silk covering, 


depending where the y n ricultwre. A study of value of vocational Geological Survey Bulletin No. 841. Geologi- | 
an rosso yarn is to be used i i instruction in = agriculture in secondary cal Survey. Interior Dept. Price 50 cents. | 
ave, schools as indicated by occupational dis- Apply at Supt., of Docs. “G §& 33-68) | 


Or For Passing on to Smaller Members of Family 


“If a dress has no hem to let down and 
ered and set on to a yoke of self material, 
using left-over pieces or perhaps a match- 
ing jacket. On youthful, slender figures, 
a girdle effect in contrast may be set in 
at the waistline. 

“A oné-piece dress with good width may 
be lowered arfd a new upper blouse or 
pelerine of self or contrasting material 
edded. If the garment is an ensemble 
with a straight line jacket, it may be 
shortened or made over as one of the 
new boxed boleros of this year. 

“A tailored frock may be made into a 
separate skirt, or a skirt with bretelles, 
and worn with a jacket of a new material. 


keep indefinitely. When the cold-pack method is used the food is not precooked | tg better advantage for smaller members Should the separate skirt require a pieced 
| Examine or supporting yoke, then it may be worn eases are reduced. because children are 


with over-blouses, sweaters, and tunics 
which are in fashion. now.” 


Precautions to Take When 


and Pienies 

During the Summer the average person 
should drink from six to eight glasses of 
water daily. In this connection the Pub- 
lic Health Service warns that persons. on 
picnic trips should avoid drinking from 
springs or*other sources of water supply 
Which are not approved by health au- 
thorities. Oftentimes water which appears 
perfectly cledr and wholesome may be the 
source of dangerous diseases. 

Wearing of the proper clothing in Sum- 
mer is another important factor for com- 
fort and health. White clothing of cotton 
o: linen material should be worn when- 
ever practicable, the Public Health Serv- 
ice suggests. 

The proper amount of sleep is impor- 
tunt for maintaining health in Summer 
as well as ateother seasons. Electric fans 
can be used in sleeping quarters to good 
advantage; it is advisable. however, not 
to turn the air current directly on the 
body. 


Sanitary Conditions 


For Picnics and Outings 


Summer is the season of vacation trips 
and picnics. The major points in re- 
gard to, health on such excursions are 
to be sure that a pure water supply is 
provided and that sanitary camping 
grounds are chosen. Changing food and 
v.ater supplies is a frequent cause of in- 
testinal disturbances in the Summer. 

Proper exercise is as important in the 
Summer as at other seasons. The main 
precautions to be taken during the Sum- 
mer are to avoid exercising to the point 
of fatigue or risking the danger of sun- 
stroke. _. 

Swimming is an important form of ex- 
ercise. Here the chief precaution is to 
avoid swimming in unsanitary streams or 
lakes which have been polluted by city 
scwerage systems or from other sources. 
Typhoid fever and other diseases are some- 
times incurred from swimming in polluted 
waters. 

Avoidance of contaminated water sup- 
plies to prevent gastro-intestinal disorders 
is one of the most necessary health pre- 
cautions. Other diseases, such as malaria, 
can be reduced by community programs 
of mosquito eradication. Keeping down 
the numbers of, the house fly is also im- 
portant in preventing communicable di- 
eases from being spread during the 
Summer. 

Some diseases, especially infantile pa- 
ralysis. are more prevalent during the 
warm months. Other communicable dis- 


not in school and there is less chance of 
epidemics. 


Shifting Trends 
In Consumers’ 


Choice of Foods 


Milk, Milk Products, Sugar, 
Vegetables, ‘Citrus, Pork 
Displacing. Cereals, Ap- 

_ ples, Beef in Diet 


ix major modifications in the diet of 
¥ the American public have occurred 
since 1914, obligating the American farmer 
to increase his production of some foods 
and radically decrease his cultivation of 
others. Various factors have influenced 
the changes including the effects of 
emergency food restriction measures dur 
ing the World War, increased popular 
knowledge of the value of fruits and 
vegetables. and a more sedentary life than 
before 1914. 

As outlined by Dr. O. E. Baker, Senior 
Agricultural Economist of the Department 
of Agriculture, the significant changes 
which have occurred during the last 20 
years are: Increased use of sugar, of milk 
and milk products, of vegetables. decreased 
cchsumption of cereals, and shift from 
beef to pork and from apples to citrus 
fruits. 


Increased Use of Sugar 


Although there has been a slight de- 
crease in the consumption of candy in ree 
cent years, the per capita consumption of 
Sugar has remained. about 60 per g cent 
above what it was at the beginning of the 
century. The average consumption in 1931 
amounted to 98 pounds. 

The use of milk and milk products, 
which has been increasing steadily since 
the World War is now about 25 per cent 
above the war and prewar level. That 
niuJk consumption should continue to in- 
crease during the depression is especiaiiy 
Significant, Dr. Baker points out. 

The use of pork has increased to about 
!0 to 20 per cent above prewar levels. Con- 
sumption of beef and veal has declined 
rearly one-fifth. In 1931 the per capita 
consumption of beef and veal was about 
56.5 pounds, compared with 84 pounds of 
pork and lard. 

Citrus Fruit and Grapes 

The average American family is eating 
much more citrus fruits and grapes and 
fewer apples. The total consumption of 
fairly 
ccnstant since the beginning of the cen- 
tury, but the consumption of apples has 
fallen from around 100 pounds a year at 
the beginning of the century to about 60 
pounds on the average during the last 
five years. 

‘The use of leafy and fibrous vegetables 
has shown a tremendous increase during 
the years since the war. 


Financial Markets 
and Commodities 


Contributing to the comprehensiveness of The Sun’s financial news are 
several important features on the various securities and commodity mar- 
kets. They are written by men who are thoroughly familiar with their sub- | 
jects. They appear in The Sun regularly and are in addition to the tables 
covering all the trading on the Stock Exchange, the Curb Exchange and 
other important markets. 


The more important of these features are: 


Financial Markets and News of the Day in Wall Street—an expert 


daily analysis of the Stock Exchange activities 
fect finance and economies. 


and of the events that af- 


The Curb Exchange—a~ brici summary of the daily happenings on the 


curb analyzing the major movements and review 


that were most active during the day. 


ing the stocks or bonds 


The Cotton Market—a review oi the day's market, its price trends and 
receipts, and the factors affecting the trading. 


‘The Grain Market—a resyme of the day's trading and activities of the 
exchanges throughout the country and the principal foreign markets. 


Prices are given for Chicago, Duluth, - Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City 


and Winnipeg. 


Live Stock Market— an account of the day's developments at Chicago, 
including receipts, prices and trends. and the outstanding developments 


in the market. 


Foreign Exchange—a review of the day’s foreign exchange and a table 
showing the gold prices for the currencies of Great Britain. Canada, Con- 
tinental Europe, the Far East and Latin America. 


Corporation Reports— 4 listing oi the periodic financial reports of 


well-known corporations showing the progress of the 


organization, and 


a comparison of certain periods this year with corresponding periods last 


vear, 
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Annapolis Cadets 
Told to Cultivate 
Average. Citizen 


Naval Graduates Urged by 
President Not to Be Clan- 
nish But to Make Friends 
With People of All Kinds 


Cultivation of the friendship of “the av- 
erage run of people” rather than exclu- 
sive relationship to their own clan or 
profession was the advice given future 
naval officers by President Roosevelt in 
addressing the graduating class of the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis June 1. 

Pride of profession is imperative, he 
said, but it should not be carried to the 
point of assuming that only the holder 
of an Annapolis diploma or the possessor 
of a college degree is a valid member of 
the aristocracy of life. 

President's Address to Cadets 


The President's address follows in full: 

I am not going to talk to you of the 
many heroic examples jhat have been set 
by those who in past years have received 
their commissions on occasions such as 
this. I am not going to give you a lec- 
ture on the uniqueness of your position 
as the first line of the Nation's defense 
against aggression. I am not going to 
dilate on the duties and responsibilities 
that fall upon you in war and in peace. 

These things you have learned from 
your own studies and from your instruc- 
tors who have participated in them. You 
should, and I assume you do, know more 
about them than I can know and are 
fully appreciative of their importance and 


the grave consequences with which the) 


manner of your performance of these 
duties is involved. 
Advantage of Annapolis Course 


Knowledge of these things I must as- 
sume you have iearned in the course of 
your term at the Academy. Otherwise 
you would not be _ here awaiting the 
diplomas which certify your fitness to be 
naval officers of the United States. 

You have an advantage over many 
other young men, not alone in having 
survived the tests requisite to your re- 
ceiving your diplomas, but especially in that 
you have learned discipline, responsibility, 
industry and loyalty—the very elements 
upon which, in every walk of life, every 
worth while success is founded. Others 
on the threshold of active life 
demonstrate their reliability; yours, be- 
cause you have graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy, is taken for 
granted. 

There are. however, other lessons which 
cannot be taught in the classrooms ot 
the service colleges or of civilian colleges 
—lessons which can come only through 
voluntary study and voluntary practice on 
your part. after you have graduated. 
These are lessons that have to do with 
your relationship to your fellow man in 
your contacts with your associates in your 
chosen profession of government service 
or of private endeavor. 

Value of Human Relations 

A columnist complained the other day 

that I had overestimated the importance 


‘of understanding ef, and sympathy with, 


the point of view and the general well- 
being of what might be called the aver- 
age citizen, and he intimated that a man 
could be highly successful in any pro- 
fession without studying that point of 
view. 


Nevertheless, when you make a close ex- | 


amination of any profession, you will find 
very few successful men, or for that mat- 


ter women, who do not take into con-. 
sideration the effect of their individual | 


efforts on humanity as a whole. 

Esprit de corps, pride of profession, is 
as delightful and imperative an element 
in the making of a good officer as it is in 
the making of a good professional or busi- 
ness man. But when it is carried to 
the point of assuming that only the holder 
of an Annapolis commission or diploma, 
or the possessor of a college degree, is a 
valid member of the aristocracy of life, it 
becomes a hindrance instead of a help 
to your service, to the Government and 
to your fellow citizens. 


Avoidance of Clannishness 


Se I ask you to avoid an exclmsive re- 
lationship to your own clan—to your clan 
of the Navy or to some other special 
government service or to the clan of your 
profession in civil life. Remember to cul- 
tivate the friendship of people, not alone 
in your own class or profession—but the 
average run of folks—the same folks you 
would have known and liked and af- 
filiated with had you not been chosen 
to enter and to graduate from a highly 
specialized institution of higher educa- 
tion. 

This I ask of you, not only for your own 
sakes, but for vour country’s sake. You 
who become today officers of the United 
States Navy are not set apart as a clique 
with different interests and different ideas 
from those of the rest of the country. 
Those of your who are to enter civil life 
are, in the same way, in no sense a 
clique. 

You have, and should rightly have, 
pride in graduation from our splendid. 
historical Naval Academy. You inherit 
the tradition of honor and of efficiency. 
You inherit as well the tradition of serv- 
ice to the people of the United States. 

You will, I am confident, think of those 
people not as an abstract, theoretical 
mass, but as 120,000,000 of men and women 
and children in 48 States—on sea coast. 
on plain and among the mountains; in 
city, in village and on farm; rich people, 
people of moderate means, poor people; 
people employed and people out of jobs. 

You represent them all. 
given you a glorious opportunity. 
good. Keep the faith. 

Good luck to vou in the davs to come! 


MILK PRICE FIXED 
FOR NEW JERSEY 


Minimum Wholesale and Retail 
Rates Now Effective 


Trenton, N. J.—Definite orders fixing 
minimum wholesale and retail prices for 
milk and cream, and specifying that pro- 
Gucers should be paid at least 40 per cent 
of the retail price received for their milk 
were issued May 29 by the new State 
Milk Control Board to take effect June 1. 

The order provides that grade A milk | 


Make 


must | 


Fewer Radio Sets 
Operating in Iowa 


A Barometer of Ready Cash on 
Farms, Asserts State 
Agriculture Office 


Des Moines, lowa—.Only about one Iowa 
farm in three has a radio set in opera- 
tion now, although at the beginning of 
1931 nearly half of the farms had radios. 

Reports of township assessors, just made 
public by the State Department of Agri- 
culture, show that farm-owned radios de- 
creased 29.2 per cent in the year ended 
Jan. 1, 1933. 

The large decrease in active radio sets, 
the Department said, is a good barometer 
of the ready cash on farms. In almost 
every instance, it was explained, the dis- 


inability of the farmer to provide. re- 
placement batteries and tubes. 

“It is believed,” the statement con- 
tinued, “that because radio contact with 
the outer worldyis the most efficient means 
of relieving the: isolation of the farmer, 
it is about the.dd@st of his luxuries that he 
would give up. 

“Under normal.economic conditions the 
radio is almost an indispensable adjunct 
to a farmer's marketing program. The 
general sluggishness of marketing farm 


in the discontinuance of radio sets.” 


Diversion of Water 


As Possible Threat 
To Yellowstone Park 


Be Violated, Says Secre- 
tary Ickes in Commenting 
On Recent Legislation 


‘Any plan which contemplates damming 
Lake Yellowstone or in any way diverting 
the streams and lakes of the Yellowstone 
| National Park for commercial uses will be 
/opposed by the Department of the In- 
terior. 
| of the Park comes in a bill recently passed 
by Congress giving its consent to the 
States of Montana and Wyoming to enter 


into an agreement for a division of the 
waters of the Yellowstone River. 
Although nothing in the act authorized 


Improvement in Domestic Business. 
As Seen by the Trade Associations 


Roundup of Leading: Industries Presents Brighter Picture, 
Says Department of Commerce in Announcing General 


Pickup in Majority of Lines Covered 


A REFLECTION of business conditions the country over, as contained in expres-_ 
sions from national trade associations, has been obtained by the Department of 


Department asked for information regarding current conditions and trends in 
leading industries, stating that it sought “facts and conservative opinion xather 
than optimistic views.” In making public the replies Secretary Roper stated that 


Commerce through a questionnaire sent to more than 100 such organizations. The , 


continuance of the radio set was due to 


Primitive Beauty Must Not 


A threat to the primitive beauty | 


Credit and Collections 
National Association of Credit Men, 
New York, Henry H. Heimann, executive 
manager: 


| Summary covers report from 127 affil- 


iated associations distributed geographic- 
ally throughout the United States and 
| represents cross section of facts ,of ap- 
|proximately 20.000 manufacturers, whole- 
|salers and bankers. 

| Survey just completed indicates consid- 
able improvement in collections in 


‘collections; balance reporting collections 
,same as last month. Credit inquiries and 
requests for credit information through- 
out system in recent weeks established 
new peak indicating unusual interest and 
accelerated volume of business with em- 
phasis on business placed by houses pre- 
viously practically out of markets. 

Reports indicate some buying for in- 
ventory purposes with additional informa- 
tion, however, that inventory replace- 
ments still fall short of providing normal 
{ull line inventories. 

Unusual commercial credit activity such 
iaS summary indicates must be _inter- 
preted as indicating improved sales pro- 
duction and employment. 

Leather 

Tanners’ Council of America, Frasier M. 
Moffat, New York, president: 

The general position of the leather 
industry reflects stimulus of increased 
(demand and firmer prices. Practically 
all branches of the industry report 
/materially higher sales in April with 
presumption of a ffirmer price basis 
accompanying increased volume. All 
cattle hide leather deliveries are from 35 
to 45 per cent 2reater than a year ago. 
‘Calf and kid leather deliveries range from 
_ 35 to 90 per cent areater than April, 1932. 
| These sales increases, however, were not 


/accompanied by increased production. On | 


they showed improved conditions in many lines, 
Following are the statements as given out by the Department of Commerce: 
+ 


18 | 


or contemplated the construction and op- | the contrary production fell off in practi-. 


eration of a reservoir on Yellowstone Lake, | cally all major branches of the industry. 
apparently through a misunderstandjng | Preliminary reports indicate, however, that 


of its provisions a tentative agreement be- , some increase in productive activity may | 


They have! 


tween the two States has been drafted 
providing for such a dam. 
No Practical Reason 

Secretary 
would open the door to almost any kind 
of development of Lake Yellowstone. 
“There is no practical reason for damm- 
ing the lake,’ he said., As was proved 
by the Government in 1921 when a pre- 
vious yaid on the waters of Yellowstone 
Park was attempted, Yellowstone Lake is 
a natural retaining and restraining reser- 
voir.” 

Secretary Ickes pointed out that more 
than 60 years ago a pioneer exploring 
party had the right to file claims on the 
Yellowstone's wonders but had waived 
these rights so that the entire region 
could be preserved as a national park. 

“Surely,” said Mr. Ickes, “we cannot 
break faith with these national park pio- 
neers, who had every moral right to file 
claims on Yellowstone Lake and other 
areas in the park, and will them to their 
descendants, by now permitting the park 
lakes and rivers to be dammed and their 
rare beauty destroyed just for the benefit 
of a very few individuals.” 


Harold L. Ickes. said this 


‘be noted in the current month. 
+ + + 
Wool 
“turers, Boston, Franklin W. Hobbs, presi- 
dent: 

General conditions in the wool manu- 
facturing industry are improving. More 


people are employed, production is in- 


'creasing, sales are larger and prices have | 


been advanced to meet the advancing 
‘prices of wool. 

| Cotton Textiles 
| The Cotton Textile Institute, New York, 
George A. Sloan, president: 

Employment and production in the cot- 
ton textile industry during the month of 


May compared favorably with conditions | 
| prevailing in 1928 and above the average 


‘during the first four months of this year. 

The demand has been broad, affecting 
fabrics and varns used in industry as well 
as for wearing apparel and household pur- 
poses. Orders for carded yarn now on the 
books are 30 per cent greater than at the 
beginning of the year. Wide sheeting 
Sales during the last four months have 
been 40 per cent in excess of the average 


FIERCE BRAZILLIAN AMAZONS 
BELIEVED SOFT-SPOKEN MEN 


Legend That Vicious Women Resisted Explorers of Ama-, 
zon Valley Challenged by Federal Scientist 


‘As Mr. Sterling describes it, a sense of a 
prevailing “femininity” lingered in the 
atmosphere. The vague subconscious 
feeling of having intruded into a woman's 
world eventually wore off, as it was grad- 
ually emphasized that there was nothing 
feminine about the male Indian of the 
‘Amazon other than in his appearance. 
There is a slieht difference in costume 
'which, to. the initiated, distinguishes the 
| Sexes at first sight. As Mr. Sterling 
learned in time, neither a Campa nor a 
Jivaro woman would have stopped to talk 
with a strange man, white or Indian. 
Apparently the early explorers of the 
Amazon did not stop to make closer ac- 
quaintance with the natives and hence 
were thoroughly convinced of the truth 
of the story they brought back to the 
effect that nations of fierce feminine 
warriors had tried to block their ad- 
vance. Although these explorers did not 
penetrate to the habitat of the Jivaros 
in the upper reaches of the Amazon 
River, the same characteristics are even 
-more conspicuous among Indians farther 
down. the Amazon headwaters 
tinguish all the tribes of 


basin. 
| The Jivaro is credited with being 
extraordinarily bloodthirsty because of 


his head-hunting proclivities. Actually, 
Mr. Sterling says, this is somewhat un- 
just, since the head hunting is an in- 
tegral part of the culture pattern of the 
people, associated with all sorts of re- 
ligious and magical complexes, rather 
than an indication of the character of 
the individual. 


Personally the warrior may be a kindly 


and gentle follow. But he can not escape 
from the general scheme of things into 
‘which he was born. 

How They Divide Work 

| Although the so-called “secondary sex 
| characters” of the physiologist are often 
‘inconspicuous in the Jivaro male, Mr. 
Stirling says. sex differentiation is stressed 
lin the Jivaro culture. Every object of 
nature is male or female. Women till 
the soil, as with most other primitive 
peoples, but in this case it is because 


the soil is feminine and would resent the 


interference of the male. 


and dis- 
the Amazon | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


‘siderably worse than “sissy.” There 
would be a strong suggestion of impiety 
about it. 

That the “Amazon” was named because 
of the supposed “warrior women” is now 
the generally accepted theory, although 
there is another which holds that the 
name is derived from an Indian expres- 
jsion meaning “canoe breaker,” which re- 
fers to a peculiar condition at the mouth 
of the river. 

Actually, Mr. Stirling says, a Jivaro 
woman never would be found in the 
ranks of the warriors because such con- 
,duct would be indelicate in the highest 
degree. Wedpons with which warfare is 
conducted are male. For a woman to use 
them would be considered suicidal, not 
only for herself, but for her family. 

But the harassed explorers, encounter- 
ing these skirted and soft-voiced war- 
riors, could hardly have been expected 
| to learn the intimate details of their 
ethnology. 

No Hazard Involved 

Mr. Sterling says the scientific investi- 
gator in the field seldom has adventures 
.of peril and hardship and strange expe- 
rience—except such as are entirely asso- 
\ciated with his quest and in the categeory 
of scientific incident. He had no cause 
for alarm in makng acquaintance with 
the head-hunters, despite their blood- 
thirsty proclivities, and just lived among 
them under conditions that offered no 
xreater hazard than camping anywhere 
‘in forest or field. 

Pre-Columbian culture in America, in 
the opinion of Mr. Sterling, vields little 
evidence of the development of a written 


language—either pictorial, ideograph, syl-. 


‘labic or alphabetic. The carvings of the 
|cutured races of Mexico and Central 
America come closest, he suggests; 
these were restricted to symbols for reg- 
istering time in their elaborate calendar 
System, where they were not merely rep- 
‘resentations of deities and racial heroes; 
—_ is no indication that they were 
intended to convey a sequence of ideas. 
Among the highly civilized Incas of 


National Association of Wool Manufac- | 


But the Jivaro warrior makes not only 


South America there was even less show- 


shall be sold by dealers to consumers at his own clothes but those of his wife 
not Yess than 13 cents a quart, or 9 cents and his children, because the material ot 


.& pint, while milk other than grade A, which they are made is “male,” and it 


Shall be sold at not less than 10 cents | would be a highly indecent procedure for 
a quart. or 7 cents a pint. The order also' a woman to work with them. But for a 


establishes standards for milk. | man to cultivate the garden would be con- 
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ing of a system of written or graphic com- 
munication. Even the drawings made by 
Indians, in the opinion of Mr. Sterling, 
_were aids to the memory of the one who 
drew them, to be interpreted only by him- 
self, and not intended to convey any 


‘rational message to another reading eye.| Motion Pictures Producers and Distrib- 


during the last five years. Sales of “fine 


goods, print cloths, work clothing fabrics 
/and several types of industrial fabrics have 
‘also shown material improvement. 

For the first time since 1929, prices for 
'the average cotton mill reflect replace- 
ment cost. 


Electrical Articles 


National Electric Manufacturers’ Asso- 
' ciation: 


Jobber division of industry naturally 


products is no doubt an important factor | States with but one State reporting poor first in feeling—effect of changed condi- | 
‘tions and substantial increases in sales. 
are appearing. Normal seasonal increase | 


in domestic refrigeration sales is being 
definitely exceeded. Commercial refrig- 
,eration sales probably due to beer are 
above normal expectations. 

| This is off season for domestic electrical 
heat and and cooking devices but de- 
crease 1S greater than normal, Major 
,factor believed to be hesitancy of utili- 
ties to actively press sales because of agi- 
tation against utilities merchandising and 
other uncertainties in the utility situa- 
tion. 
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Motor Vehicles 

National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York, Alfred Reeves, vice pres- 
ident: 

Since the low point of the bank holi- 
day, production and sales of motor vehi- 
cles have shown a steady increase, some 
of which was no doubt due to the post- 
poned demand resulting from closed banks 
and some due to the usual Spring sea- 
sonal rise. 

However, production of 189,284 units in 


per cent, indicating an upturn greater 
than seasonal. Output to date in May 
has continued the steady rise. Retail 
‘sales in April likewise surpassed April 
/& year ago and indicalions are that May 
will also exceed the corresponding month 
last year, with a production of probably 
, 220,000 units. the best month since July, 
1931. 


| Summer recession less than normal and 
| remaining at a level higher than that 
of a year ago. 
Office Equipment 

Office Equipment Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, New York, I.:C. Stowell, president: 

Majority of members report substantial 
sales gains. Of minority more than half 
report slight increases; balance have not 
any improvement yet. 

Regarding employment, large majority 
reports increasing pay rolls principally in 
more hours of work per man employed 
but few cases additional men hired; one 
‘company reports 500 added. 

Regarding production, majority re- 
ports increased production ranging from 
‘Slight to 50 per cent but caution evident. 
Minority reports no increase in produc- 
tion as yet. 


te 
Boots and Shoes 


National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers 
Association, New York, J. O. Ball: 

Small increase in dollar- volume com- 
pared with year ago is reported by a 
number of units in our industry. Prices 
of leather approximately 25 to 40 per cent 
higher. Downward 
checked and moderate increases in. some 
sections. Shoe industry as a whole not 


in profitable condition but hopeful of 
improvement. 

Furniture 


ufacturers, Chicago, A. P. Haako, man- 
aging director: 


April exceeded April a year ago by 22° 


The outlook appears to indicate a post-. 
‘poned seasonal peak this year with 


tendency in .wages 


utors of America, Inc., New York, Will H. 
Hays, president: 

Business depending on box office re- 
ceipts which in curn depends essentially 
on general employment has not shown any 
marked nation-wide improvement. This is 
not especially discouraging because we 
are moving into our usual seasonal de- 
cline. By reason of the continued general 
unemployment and the seasonal condi- 
tions obtaining right now the trend is 
Static or slightly downward in a majority 
of localities. However, there are enough 
instances where this trend is checked and 
enough evjdence of a returning general 
employment to have caused a very gen- 
eral belief among conservative factors that 
we may expect more than the seasonal 
upturn in the Fall.. We must bear in mind 
that this business is peculiarly sensitive 
to general unemployment and _ seasonal 
factors. 


Iron and Steel 

American Iron and Steel Institute, New 
York, Robert P. Lamont: . 

Steel operations have increased con- 
tinuously since last week in March. Op- 
cralions now esitmated 40 per cent ca- 
pacity by magazine steel as compared 
‘With about 15 per cent last half of March. 
Demand fairly widespread with automo- 
bile industry largest buyer. Prices nu- 
merous’ products have strengthened 
Slightly during last month. Increased 
operations have resulted in employment 
/gains and larger earnings for workers. 
| Most steel eexcutives fairly optimistic 
and, hopeful for future although lack of 
large scale construction and railroad buy- 
ing coupled with other unusual factors 
wakes continued upward trend uncertain. 

Chemicals. 
Manufacturing Chemists Association, 
Everett, Mass., Charles Belknap, chair; 
man: 

Following is composite statement of 
telegraphic survey to representative com- 
panies chemical industry made in com- 
pliance with your request.. Number em- 
ployes not appreciably increased, average 
hours worked per week has. increased but 
sull necessary to utilize shate the work 
plan to retain regular list of employes. 
Saaries and wages have remained un- 
changed since general reduction of 10 per 
cent except for slight wage increase in 
isolated cases. No change in price levels, 
some lines still trending down. 

Increase in production and sales oc- 
(Curring during last four weeks indicating 
an average increase of 20 to 25 per cent 
“over previous four weeks; ihdustry now 
|Operating on average 50 to per cent 
‘normal conditions. Insecticide and fungi- 
‘cides excepted from above conditions; 
‘conditions therein still most unsatisfac- 
tory. 

+ + + 
Paints and Oils 

Paint, Oil and Chemical Review, Chi- 
cago, O. McG. Howard, editor: 

At request of paint headquarters we 
have interviewed most of the principal 
‘manufacturers among our friends in the 
Chicago district and they are all agreed 
‘that a marked improvement is noticeable. 
All plants seem full of work at present, 
and increasing raw materials, oil, lead, 
etc.. advancing prices. Wholesale 
prices 40 per cent over last year’s business 
will be later than usual and season will 
_ probably run into Summer; steady good 
business now for over five weeks; rain 
has prevented shipping until recently, but 
now there seems to be a steady increase 
cver last year, covering an actual im- 
provement which promises for longer and 
better service although it is impossible to 
Say definitely that it is permanent. 

Petroleum 
Petroleum 


| American Institute, New 


| York, Axtell J. Byles, president: 

| As to employment we have no definite 
/over 
{that a substantial maojrity of those em- | socks outside of the trouser legs. 


all figures, but our opinion is 


National Association of Furniture Man- | Ployed at the peak in 1929 are still em- 


ployed though many on part time. 
Petroleum industry has suffered serious 


Senate to Debate 
Embargo on Arnis 


Favorable Report on Measure 
Made After Committee 
Alters Provisions 


The House resolution (H. J. Res. 93) to 
prohibit exportation of arms or munitions 
of war from the United States under 
certain conditions, passed by the House 
April 17, is before the Senate on a fa- 
vorable report from the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. The Senate 
Committee, however, amended it to pro- 
vide that any prohibition of exgort, or of 
sale for export, proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent under the resolution, shall. apply 
impartially to all the parties to-a dispute 
or conflict. 

The resoution was sought by the De- 
partment of State in the last session of 
Congress but without final action and 
the proposal was renewed at this session, 
with Department of State testimony in its 
behalf before the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


Spotted Fever Virus, 
Disease of the West, 
Returns to the East 


Look Out for Ticks, Public 
Health Service Warns, in 
Noting Reappearance of 
Mysterious Infection 


[Continued from Page 1.] ' 


intermittently in its study since that 
time. Prior to the development of the 
vaccination treatment, six deaths re- 


sulted among laboratory - workers. 

The vaccine is made from ground-up 
inejcted ticks. Its preparation has not 
been undertaken by commercial firms and 
since it is impossible to produce the vac- 
cine artificially its preparation is ex- 
pensive. 

Two or three inoculations give a degree 
of: protection usually sufficient to last 
through one tick season, but the im- 
munity is not permanent. Occasional 
cases have developed in vaccinated per- 
sons but the vaccine apparently lessens 
the severity of the illness. In the West 
the fever occurs chiefly in certain occu- 
pations and in definite areas So it is pos- 
sible to use the vaccine treatment effi- 
ciently. 

How It Is Caught soe 

The disease occurs about 10 days after 
a bite by an infected tick. It is not al- 
“Ways necesary to sustain a bite from a 


How Hurricanes 


Are Studied and 


Reliance on Official Fore- 
casts Rather Than on Ru- 
mors Which Excite Alarm 

- Urged by Weather Bureau 


How does the Weather Bureau serve 
Ships at sea and residents of areas sub- 
ject to storm visitation with advance in- 
formation respecting hurricanes and their 
prospective movements? 

For more than 60 years of operation 
under an enabling law, the Weather Bu- 
reau has been advancing its knowledge of 
tropical stormy by the research and ex- 
perience of technical experts. Its hurri- 
cane-warning service has been extended 
and improved by taking advantage of de- 
velopments in telegraph and radio com- 
munication as an aid in securing full and 
quickly despatched information from shore 
stations and ships in storms at sea. 

Only its most expert and experienced 
forecasters are assigned to the duty of 
issuing advices and warnings relating to 
hurricanes. As frequently as conditions 
warrant, warnings and advices are issued 
by the Weather Bureau; the information 
dessiminated is as accurate and complete 
as is possible from reports at hand ob- 
tained from every available source in the 
affected regions. 

Undue Alarm Without Basis 

Much of the anxiety and nervousness 
that follows announcement of a tropical 
storm is unwarranted, says the Weather 
Bureau in an analysis of the hurricane- 
warning service. Residents of South At- 
lantic and Gulf States and visitors to 
these regions during the hurricane season 
—June to November— are urged to rely 
on the warning service of the Weather 
Bureau and not to be unduly alarmed by 
rumors of storm conditions at variance 
with such official statements. 

Misinformed and emotional persons are 
held to be responsible for many alarming 
rumors put into circulation. Pretended 
experts give out erroneous opinions, it is 
stated, with disregard to facts. There 
are known instances, it is stated, of per- 
sons. who have been actuated by selfish 
motives in endeavoring to prevent dis- 
tributions of warnings or to modify the 
character of official announcements. 

Vitally important advices and warnings, 
it is pointed out, lose my¢h.of their ef- 
fectiveness through the credulity of a 
public excited at the approach of a hurri- 
cane. Public cooperation and an under- 
Standing of the hurricane-warning service 
would avoid much anxiety, says the 
Weather Bureau. 

Whirlwind Character of Storm 


‘tick as the fever may be caught by con- 
tact with the virus found 
| ticks. 


Service, that thus far not many of the 
ticks found in the East are infected with 
the virus of spotted fever so the chances 
of catching the disease are not large. 
Certain precautionary measures are ad- 
visable, however, it points out, in order 
to avoid any possibility of becoming in- 
fected. 

Ticks which are apt to carry the dis- 
ease appear early in the Spring, are most 
numerous during May, June and July, 
and disappear rapidly in August. 

Ticks fasten themselves on the bodies of 
animals, including man, to feed on their 
blood. They appear on underbrush, tall 
weeds or tall grass in order to attach 
themselves to animals which pass by. 
When they drop on an animal, they usu- 
ally do not start feeding at once but spend 
some time searching for a suitable place. 
A peculiarity of the virus is that the ticks 
become infecjious only after they have 
fed for several hours. 

Children Susceptible 

Children are especially apt to acquire 
the fever while playing in underbrush or 
tall weeds. The Public Health Service 


fested area should be examined twice a 
day, in the early afternoon and before 
retiring to remove ticks which may have 
fastened on them. 

Persons on hiking trips through brushy 
areas should be watchful to brush off:any 
ticks. The Public Halth Service suggests 
_ wearing high boots, leggings, puttees, or 

It also 
| Suggests that on camping trips where it 
'is necessary to sleep in the open, care 
| should be used in selecting a site for the 


. Employment in most factories not over Setback in past two months because of Camp, open timber being preferable to 
four days per week spreading work over development of large crude oil overpro- brush covered areas. 


/ 60 per cent of normal 
Slight upward trend during 


weeks with some low price plants running Which 


full time and capacity. 

| Industry operations confined to actual! 
orders but inventories low and increased 
sales would immediately expand produc- 


Some factories already increasing. |!egal production, 


total employes. duction emanating from breakdown of 
last four | restrictions 


in great East Texas field 
is currently producing about 
1,900,000 barrels daily. National produc- 


tion now running approximately 2,900,000 
_barrels daily. of which it is estimated 


200.000 barrels daily is unreported or il- 
This tota production 


Sales show distinct upward trend dur-|/S about 600,000 barrels daily in excess 


‘ing last four weeks, moving from 174 per 
cent to 84 per cent of same periods last 
year. Sales for last week 55 per cent of 
same week in 1929. Buyers trying with- 
out success t6 place orders for Fall de- 
‘livery at present prices. 

| Higher raw materials reflected in 5 to 
| 10 per cert increase ‘since January but 
still selling below cost. Without change 
‘in costs wiil require 17 per cent price in- 
crease to break even on 1932 volume. 

Paint and Varnish 


_ American Paint and Varnish Manufac- | 


tu 

Heck, Secretary: 

| Total paint, varnish and lacquer manu- 
\facturers approximately 1,000. Census 
output 1932 about $350,000,000. Affiliated 


associations comprised about 400 members 
‘representing at least 75 per cent of pro- 


‘duction. Business and employment both 


‘trending upward. Prices have been de-. 


-moralized because all consultation de- 
barred by law. 
=e. 


Machine Tools 


| National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, Herman H. Lind, gen- 
eral manager: 

It is our observation that the very defi- 
/nite increase in the volume of business 
that is seen is in the way of expenditures 
for material, first, to replace sadly de- 
pleted inventories, second, to fill orders, 
and, third, purchases made in anticipa- 
tion of price increases. All of this indi- 
cates a return of confidence to the de- 
gree that people will purchase things that 
they expect to again be able to turn into 
cash, but there seems to be a reluctance 
to purchase capital equipment until such 


time as the upward trend in business gen-. 


erally is of long cnough duration to in- 
still confidence in its permanence. 


Motion Pictures 


of present economic requirements. In 
consequence price structure has collapsed 
-ana crude oil is selling. at lowest .price 
in decades which price covers less than 
one-half of average production costs. If 
ithis continues it will cuase widespread 
‘snutdown and unemployment in all other 
‘producing fields. 

_ Demand for gasoline and other products 
‘is holding at favorable levels and dis- 
playing some tendency toward improve- 
ment. Statistical position of motor fuel 
|is favorable, total refinery and terminal 


rers Association, Philadelphia, G. B. stocks including unblended natural gaso- | ment. 


line approximately 58,500,000 barrels as 
against approximately 68,800,000 barrels 
a year ago. 

Betterment in industry would become 
immediately apparent upon rational con- 
trol of crude oil production without which 
further distress is inevitable. 

+ + 
Dry Goods 

National Retail Dry Goods Association, 

New York, Channing E. Sweitzer: 


Reports based on comparative figures | 


| furnished by stores in all sections of the 
country show favorable trend in both pro- 


| duction and employment. Definite up- 
_ turn in sales. In some cases sale ahead 
j of corresponding period of last year. In 
majority decline from last yeay‘is less than 
lit had been up to March". state? 
‘ment applies. to both department and 
‘chain variety stores. Employment im- 
_proved by transfer of appreciable number 
of part time workers to full time basis. 
Pay rolls expected to remain at present 


level or slightly above until ‘September 


when additional probable. 

Groceries 

Associated Grocery Manufactures of 

America, Inc., New York, Paul S. Willis, 
president: 

Because our membership comprises such 

a wide range of products that makes it 

quite difficult to give you accurate reply 

but our estimates are that so far there 

has been little if any change in employ- 

That production during past two 


are about 10 per cent ahead over last year. 

Concerning prices such articles effected by 

commodity ~products estimate advance 

about 10 per cent but on other specia'ty 

products no price changes have been mace. 
+-¢ 


Advertising 


American Association of Advertising 


New York, John Benson, presi- | 
icnt: 


dent 
Have endeavored to obtain information 
from our members m New York regard- 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 


| F. H. Murphy, 
| Agent, 1429 Eye S 


Telephone Met. 1440 


SUNE 


Sailing at Noon (E. D. S. T.) 


Ist, Tourist and 3rd Class... from. New York to 


England and France.... Ask your local travel agent. 
Also: Ile de France, June 17; De Grasse, June 21. 


General 
t.. N. W. 


Srench Line 


on crushed 


It is apparent, says the Public Health | 


suggests that a child living in a tick in-- 


months is up about 10 per cent; that sales | 


explained, is a vast whirlwind, more or 
| less circular in form, with relatively light 
winds on its outer boundaries but inertas- 
ing in violence toward the center. ‘The 
winds move around the center in a direc- 
tion opposite to the clock in the Northern 
hemisphere. 

In many fully developed hurricane 
there is a. calm center, 5 to 10 miles in 
diameter, called the “eye of the storm” 
in which there are light, fitful winds. The 
most violent winds surround this rela- 
tively calm center. 

While the velocity of winds in fully de- 
veloped hurricanes may reach from 100 
to 150 miles or more an hour, the entire 
whirlwind advances at a comparatively 
Slow rate or about 12 miles an hour, and 
occasionally remains stationary or nearly 
so for a day or two. 

Damage Caused by High Tides 

When the storm center passes, the calm 
is preceded and followed by winds nearly 
equal in violence but from opposite direc- 
tions. This is not the storm “coming 
back” but the other side of the whirl- 
wind. Ignorance of this phenomena has 
caused the lives of many who have left 
Shelter believing a storm over with the 
coming of the calm. 

High tides along the coast accompany 
the hurricane. These result in overflow 
in coastal areas which cause more loss 
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vacations 


Budgeted 


down to the 
last penny 


Ask Great 

Northern Agent 
for details tours 
in Glacier Park 


() and up for l-day 
$14” tours and hotel. 


$1 Logan Pass motor 


—_ and launch detour 
over Going-to-the- 


Sun highway. available July 15 


50 and up for 2-day 
$230 tours and hotel. 
75 and up for 3-day 
#352 and hotel. 
25 and up for 4-day 
$4.02 tours and hotel. 


$3.4. tour in park. 
Write A. J. Dickinson 
P. M 
Great Northern 


Railway Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


to Glacier Park, 
Pacific North- 
west, Alaska, 
and California, 


Course Mapped 


The tropical storm or hurricané, it is. 
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Supply. of Labor 


a Factor in 


Pace 6 | 


| 
a Opposing Views 


 OnSuspension of 


ABROGATING THE GOLD CLAUSE IN CONTRACTS 


‘Gold Settlements 


Majority and Minority Re- 
ports to Senate and House 
On Proposal Affecting 
Payments on All Debts 


Contracts that require payment solely 
in gold are declared contrary to pubiic 


policy; and such obligations, now existing , 


‘or hereafter made. will be payable in any 
lawful money of the United States under 
Administration-sponsored legislation al- 
ready speeded through the House and. 
awaiting action of the Senate. 

Almost all obligations iam this country) 
contain the clause for settlement in gold. | 
Sponsors of the pending proposal say no- 
currency system can meet the tremendous 
demands upon it when billions of dol- 
lars are expressed in terms of a single 
metal as the foundation upon which the 
Nation's entire credit and currency struc- 
ture rests. 

Opposed as Repudiation 

Opponents contend it is a repudiation 
of the principle of the sanctity of legal 
obligations. which the congressional ad- 
vocates of it deny. Some opponents chal- 
lenge its constitutionality, while its pro- 
ponents say the Federal courts have often. 
sustained the authority of Congress to 
do the things undertaken by the passage 
of this measure. 

The Treasury view is that the proposed | 
law would legalize the situation that has_ 
existed since the national bank holiday in 
early March when President Roosevelt 
forbade gold transactions and demanded 
that private hoarding of gold should cease. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, William 


’ H. Woodin, is authority for the statement 


it does not affect the Gold Standard Act 
of 1900 nor change the gold content of 
the dollar nor the pledge to maintain all 
curlencies at a parity with the gold dol- 
lar. «The full text of the resolution, S. J. 
Res. 56-H. J. Res. 192. and its interpre- 
tation by Secretary Woodin were pub- 
lished in the issue of May 20-27.) 
House Action on Hill 

The resolution passed the House May 
29 by a vote of 283 ayes to 57 nays, pres- 
ent, 1, not voting, 90, after the House had 
rejected a motion by Representative Luce 
(Rep.). of Waltham, Mass., to recommit 


_the résolution with introductions to re- 


port it back with an amendment that 
“nothing in this act shall be construed 
to impair the obligations of contracts 
heretofore made.” | 

The motion to recommit was defeated 
by a vot of 78 ayes, 263 nays, not voting, | 
90. The resolution went to the Senate. 
where the identic resolution, with a Senate 
committee amendment May 27 to declare 
it shall not be retroactive, is pending. 

The Bankin gand Currency Committees 
of both Houses of Congress approved the 
gold proposal, without change, at meet- 
ings Mav 27. 

Report of Senate Committee 


The Senate Committec, through its 


‘chairman, Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of 


Florida, immediately filed its report with | 
the Senate, favorably reporting the identic | 
resolution (S. J. Res. 56), “to assure uni- | 
form value to the coins and currencies. 
of the United States.” Its report was as 
follows: 
“Certain questions of interpretation 
have arisen with respect to the legisla- 
tion empowering the President to prevent 
the withdrawal and hoarding of gold and 
the proyision in the Thomas amendment 
(inflation amendinent in the Emergency | 
Farm Relief Act) making all coin and. 
currencies legal tender for all debts. Ad- 
ditional and immediate legislation is nec-_ 
essary to remove the disturbing effect of 
this uncertainty and to insure the success 
of the policy by closing possible legal loop- 
holes and removing inconsistencies. | 
Legislation to Clear Issue | 
“(1) By the Emergency Banking Act 
and the existing Executive orders, gold is 
not now paid, nor obtainable for payment, | 
on obligations public or private. By the 
Thomas amendment currency was in-) 
tended to be made legal tender for all | 
debts. However, due to the language used, | 
doubt -has arisen whether it has been | 
made legal tender for payments on gold | 
clause obligations, public or private. 
“This doubt should be removed. These | 
gold clauses interfere with the power of | 
Congress to regulate the value of money | 
of the United States, and the enforcement | 
of them would be inconsistent with exist-. 
ing legislative policy. ae 
“The Government should have specific 
authority to control its gold resources. 
Furthermore, private debtors with gold | 
clause obligations are entitled to protec- | 
tion and «a prompt and clear definition | 
of their iegal position. 
Application to Future Obligations 
“(2) Future issues of Government ob- | 
ligations should be payable in lawful cur- | 
rency Of the United States and not in' 
any specified coin. To promise to do other- 
wise, under the present circumstances. | 
would open the Government to severe and | 
merited criticism. This, however, requires 
legislation amending existing statutes re- 
lating tc Government obligations. It is 
essentia! that all obligations of the Gov- 
ernment, past and future, be treated alike. 
“(3) In making all coins and currencies | 
of the United States legal tender the 
Thomas amendment has created confusion, 
which was not intended, in the provisions 
of preexisting law relating to gold coins 
when below standard weight, subsidiary 
coins and minor coins. Philippine coins 
may also have been made legal tender for 
Payment of debits in the continental United 
States contrary to the real intent. These 
uncertainties should be corrected. 


HE HOUSE on May 29 took under 

consideration the measure to abro- 
gate the gold clause in public and 
private obligations. Officially known 
as use Joint Resolution 129 to as- 
sure uniform value to the coins and 
currencies of the United States, the 
currencies of the United States. Ef- 
forts to amend the resolution in im- 
portant particulars failed, notably a 
motion to recommit it to the Banking 
and Currency Committee with instruc- 
tion so to amend that it would not be 


follow: 


Mr. RANKIN (Dem.), of Tupelo. 
Miss. We are in the midst of the most 
far-reaching revolution that. has ever 
occurred in all the history of the 
human race, one more far-reaching 
than the French Revolution of 140 
vears ago. We are breaking away 
from the old order, which is yielding 
place to the new. An old regime is 
dving, and a new age is being born. 
This Government is now leading the 
way, in response to the appeals and the 
needs of mankind, in this revolution— 
this far-reaching change in the fi- 
nancial and economic systems of the 
world. 

I say today, as I said in this House 
some days ago, that this is the great- 
est step that has ever been taken by a 
government on an economic or a fi- 
nancial issue in all the history of 
governments. 


Affects All Contracts 


If fully carried out, this program 
will not only restore prosperity to the 
American people, but will give the 
world a working basis for expansion of 
currency, to bring values back to what 
they were when our debts were macc. 
and enable the people of the world to 
pay the debts incurred by the war and 
as a result of the war and the after- 
math of the war. It will bring in a 
new day, a new prospecity. Indeed, it 
will usher in a new era in the civiliza- 
tion of mankind. _ 

Mr. MAPES, (Rep.), of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Mr. Speaker, the joint 
resolution which the adoption of this 
rule will make in order, cannot be de- 
fended either in law or morals. It is 
shocking to one’s moral sense, to one’s 
seuse of right and. wrong. It pro- 
poses that the law of the jungle, the 
law that. might makes right, shall be 
made to govern the conduct of the 
Government of the United States. 

The resolution looks not only to the 
future, but expressly applies to every 
obligation heretofore and hereafter in- 
curred. The enactment of it into law 
will be an open, declaration to the 
world that the Government of the 
United States does not intend to keep 
its word; that it repudiates its obliga- 
tions and contracts.. 

The passage of the resolution cannot 
be defended upon the ground of neces- 
sity or inability to pay in gold. The 
Government of the United States is not 
bankrupt. There is more money in 
this country today than there ever 
was before in the history of Govern- 
ment. It is said that 40 per cent of 
the gold supply of the world is in the 
United States. 


bg What England Did 


Before this debate is over reference 
will be made to the fact that England 
and some of the other countries of the 
world are off the gold standard. In 
that connection I desire to call atten- 
tion to the fact that England, at least, 
did not repudiate its existing obliga- 
tions when it went off the gold stand- 
ard in September, 1931. Furthermore 
the legislation passed by the House of 
Commons at that time was of a tem- 
porary nature and not permanent, as 
is proposed here. 

Mr. LEHLBACH (Rep.), of Newark, 
N. J. The argument is made that 
there is not enough gold in the world 
to meet the gold obligations in our 
bonds. Is it not true that that promise 
to pay in gold or its equivalent is 
merely a pledge on the part of the 
.Government that it will not depreciate « 
its currency for the purpose of cheat- 


Excerpts from the House debate | 


Breaking Away From the Old Order---A Working Basis for World Expansion of the Currency---What England Did---The Shortage of 
Gold---Questions of Public Policy---How Public and Private Obligations Would Be Affected as Shown 


ing its creditors; and is not the de- 
liberate intent of this resolution one 
of cheating the creditors of the Gov- 
ernment. 
Mr. MAPES. Certainly; that is true. 


_Jt has never taken very much gold to 


maintain the gold standard and to 
meet the Government's promise to pay 
in gold or its equivalent as long as 
everyone knew that the gold was 
available and that the Government 
intended to fulfill its promise. 


Blames Wall Street 


Mr. SABATH (Dem.), of Chicago, 
Ill. Mr. Speaker, I disagree with the 
gentleman from  Michegan’ (Mr. 
Mapes] that this legislation will bring 
about a depreciation of our currency. 
I assure him that he will be able to 
buy just as much for the dollar that 
will be legal tender, as he was able 
to buy in 1924, 1925, 1926, or at any 
time before that, with the dollar that 
was then legal tender. 

I believe this legislation will do more 
than anything to save our banks and 
our insurance companies, and to save 
the millions of people Who, due to the 
criminal inflation and the subsequent 
deflation brought about by such men 
as Morgan, suffered wreck and ruin. 

If Wall Street had not brought 
about the criminal inflation and later 
the deflation that ruined the Nation 
and bankrupted 90 per cent of the 
American people, this legislation 
would not be necessary. But in view 
of present conditions this is the only 
way that we can bring about, not 
repudiation but adjustment—I repeat, 
not repudiation but adjustment— 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. McGUGIN (Rep.), of Coffeyville, 
Kans. Mr. Speaker, the gold clause 
providing for the repayment of the 
debts in gold dollars of 23.22 grains ot 
gold is going to be stricken from con- 
tracts, private, and public. There is no 
way to escape this situation. There are 
now $22,000,000.000 worth of outstand- 
ing obligations of the National Gov- 
ernment. There will be approximately 
$27,000,000,000 worth of these outstand- 
ing obligations of the National Govern- 
ment by the time this Congress ad- 
journs. It is utterly impossible to pay 
these obligations in gold with 23.22 
grains to the dollar. 

In addition to these obligations ol 
the National Government carrying this 
gold clause, there are billions of dollars 
of private obligations carrying such a 
clause. Likewise there are billions ol 
dollars of State, municipal, and district 
public obligations carrying a similar 
clause. It is probably safe to say that 
there are at least $50,000,000,000 worth 
of private and public obligations which 
require payment in gold dollars of the 
weight and fineness of the dollar at the 
time of the execution of the contract. 
That weight and fineness is 23.22 grains 
of gold fine. There are only about $4,- 
000,000,000 of gold in the United States. 


In Public Policy 


In the first place this so-called “gold 
clause” was a shylock provision in the 


contract. The creditors did not lend 
gold in the first instance. They lent 
currency and bank credits. So in the 


light of fairness and decency they have 
no moral right to request a repayment 
of a dollar ‘different than the dollar 
which they lent. 

Mr. STEAGALL (Dem.), of Ozark, 
Ala. Mr. Chairman, this joint resolu- 
tion recognizes the existing status with 
respect to gold payments upon obliga- 
tions that were established under 
Executive order of the President issued 
under authority conferred by Congress 
in the Emergency Act of March 9, 1933. 

This resolution declares that con- 


tracts requiring the discharge of obliga-’ 


tions solely by payments in gold are 
contrary to public policy; that here- 
after no such contracts may be made 
and that all such contracts now in ex- 
istence or that may hereafter exist 
shall be payable in lawful money of the 
United States. 
The occasion for the declaration in 
the resolution that the gold clauses are 
contrary: to public policy arises out of 
the experiences of the present emer- 
gency. These gold clauses render in- 
effective the power of the Government 
to create a currency and determine the 


me 


6 


standard of value. ** * (36 Stat.’ 
192, sec. 768, title 31, U. S. C.) 

“The second Liberty Bond Act, under 
which bonds, notes, and certificates of in- 
debtednéss are issued, provides: ‘The 
principaland igterest thereof shall be pay- 
able in United States gold coin of the 


| 753, title 31, U. S. C.) ame ssed as | 

“Similar provisions are contained in the coin impose a limitation, upon the exer-. 
following statutes: Sections 408, 744, 745,| cise of the power conferred by the Con- 
The Government cannot, by 
39 and section 447, title 12, United States | contract or otherwise, divest itself of its 


746. and 751, title 31, and sectiow#760, title 


Code.” 


Majority and Minority Reports Filed 


The House committee on the identic 
resolution is divided. The majority re- 
port recommended unchanged the Stea-~- 
gall resolution (Rh. J. Res. 192). The 
minority report, signed by Representative 
Luce ‘Rep.), of Waltham, Mass., ranking 
minority member of the committee, de- 
clared the proposal “replaces good faith 
with bad faith,” and that the resolution 
ought to be known as “The Repudiation 


would be a matter of no particular conse- 
quence. but in this country virtually all 
obligations, almost as a matter of routine, 

contain the gold clause. 
In the light of this situation two phe- 
nomena which have developed during the 
‘present emergency make the enforcement 
of the gold clauses incompatible with the 
public interest. The first is the tendency 
which has developed internally to hoard 
‘gold: the second is the tendency for capi- 
tal to leave the country. Under these cir- 
system, whether 


— 


“ecommendations: It is of the utmost, The House committee majority and 


importance that legislation along the lines 
of that suggested in the joint resolution | 
be enacted immediately because— 

“(a) It completely regularizes the pres- 
ent de facto situation as to both public 
and private debts. ‘ 

‘b) An offering of Treasury obligations 
must be announced on June 5 and issued 
June 15. It is essential that no question 
as to the good faith of the Government 
be raised in connection with this issue or 
future issues. 

“(e) It would greatly facilitate adminis- 
tration of the orders against hoarding. 

“(d) It would eliminate an existing un- 
certainty in business. 

“(e) It places old ‘gold clause’ and new 
‘legal tender’ obligations on the same foot- 
ing in respect of payment. 


“(f) It would make certain of accom-. 


plishment the declared policy of the Con- 
gress. 
Statutes Containing Gold Clause 
“The act of Feb. 4, 1910, provides: ‘That 
‘any bonds and certificates of indebtedness 
of the United States hereafter issued shall 
be payable, principal and interest, in 


minority reports were as follows: 
Majority Report: The resolution accom- 
plishes three purposes: (1) It declares that 
the clauses in public and private obliga- 
tions stating that they are payable in gold 
or a specific coin or currency are contrary 
to public policy; (2) it provides that obli- 
gations, public and private, expressed to be 
payable in gold or in a gpecific coin or cur- 
reney, may be discharged dollar for. dollar 
in legal tender. It also provides that no 
future obligations, public or private, shall 
be expressed as payable in any specific 
coin or currency; (3) it makes certain 
technical amendments to the Thomas 
amendment which are necessary to carry 
out the intention of that legislation re- 
garding what shall be legal tender in the 
United States. 
1. The occasion for the deciaration in the 
resolution that the gold clauses are con- 
_ trary to public policy arises out of the ex- 
periences of the present emergency. These 
gold clauses render ineffective the power 
of the Government to create a currency 
and determine the value thereof. If the 
20ld clause applied to a very limited num- 


United States, gold coin of the present | ber of contracts and security issues, it 


based upon gold or upon any other foun- 
dation, can meet the requirements of a 
situation in which many billions of dollars 
of securities are expressed in a particular 
form of the circulating medium, particu- 
larly when it is the medium’ upon which 
the entire credit and currency structure 
rests. 

2. There can be no substantial question 
as to the constitutional power of the 
Congress to make this legislation apph- 
cable to all obligations, public and private, 
both past and future. The power of Con- 
gress to issue a currency and determine 
the value thereof and to-provide for the 
borrowing of funds by the Government is 
express and undoubted. 

It is also undoubted that Congress has 
all power necessary to make the exercise 
of these two express powers effective. 
Contracts of private individuals, past and 
future, are valid and enforceable only 
in so far as they do not conflict with public 
policy as enunciated by Congress in the 
exercise of its constitutional powers. 
When, therefore, as is declared in this 
resolution, the enforcement or making of 
gold-clause provisions obstructs the proper 
exercise of the congressional powers, such 


| provisions must yield. Nor does the fact, the Treasury future borrowings or issu-' safety first when exercising their trusts. parties to these contracts ‘understood the 


( 


value thereof. If the gold clause ap- 
plied to a very limited number of ‘con- 
tracts and security issues it would be 
a matter of no particular consequence. 
but in this country virtually all obliga- 
tions, almost as a matter of routine. 
contain the gold clause. 

In the light of this situation two 
phenomena which have developed dur- 
ing -the present emergency make the 
enforcement of the gold clauses incom- 
patible with the public interest. The 
first is the tendency which has devel- 
oped internally to hoard gold; the sec- 
ond is the tendency for capital to leave 
the country. 

Under these circumstances no cur- 
rency system, whether based upon gold 
or upon any other foundation, can meet 
the requirements of a _ situation in 
which many billions of dollars of se- 
curities are expressed in a particular 
form of the circulating medium, par- 
ticularly when it is the medium upon 
which the entire credit and currency 
structure rests. 

After all, fairly and equitably con- 
strued, the meaning of these contracts 
that we made payable in gold was that 
they would not be discharged in any 
kind of depreciated money, and this 
resolution provides a yardstick applica- 
ble to every obligation of any citizen or 
any institution. So there is no discrim- 
ination between citizens as to the 
manner in which debts may be dis- 
charged. It is applicable to all alike. 


Value of “Yardstick” 

Mr. WADSWORTH (Rep.), of Gen- 
esea, N. Y My attention  at- 
tracted by the use of the word “yard- 
stick” in the address of the gentleman 
from Alabama, and I think he stated, 
in effect at least, that all citizens 
would be treated or measured by the 
same yardstick with respect to their 
rights under contracts entered into 
after this measure shall have passed. 
I hope I am not misquoting or misun- 
derstanding the gentleman from Ala- 
bama. 


Mr. STEAGALL. Not only hereafter 
but as to contracts now existing; all 
are to be on an equal footing and all 
debts may be discharged in the same 
kind of money. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I would like to 
ask my question. Is it not true, how- 
ever, that the Congress has already 
authorized the President in another 
act to change the length of the yard- 
stick from time to time? 


Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Then citizens 
can not be treated all alike. if I am 
treated with one yardstick tomorrow 
and another gentleman with a differ- 
ent yardstick the next time > 


Mr. STEAGALL. But whenever the 
yardstick is changed again, it will be 
the measure of every citizen's rights, 
and it will not apply one method to 
one citizen and one institution and 
another method to another citizen or 
another institution. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Can not 
centleman see that changing the 
length of the vardstick brings about a 
discrimination between citizens? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I do not so con- 
strue it. As for the devalution of the 
gold dollar, I do not know what is 
going to be done in that connection. I 
do not know what action is going to 
follow the passage of the resolution. 
I hope it will be followed by further 
Steps that will free us from the exist- 
ing order which has brought so much 
of suffering and distress. 

Mr. LUCE (Rep.),’ of Waltham. 
Mass. The important thing and the 
only thing in this resolution I care to 
debate is found in the repudiation of 
the public promise, and I hope this 
bill may be Known through all history 
to its eternal infamy as “the repudia- 
tion bill, passed by the repudiation 
Congress of 1933.” 

First let me ask what may be the 
effect of this thing? Who bought the 
Liberty bonds at the time of the war? 
Is there a man within my hearing who 
bought no Liberty bonds if he were of 
age at that time? Is there a man 
nere who still has none of those 
bonds? 

I would call attention, in the first 


the 


place, toWhe fact that more than a 
billion dollars of them are held by 
trustees of colleges, universities, and 
professional schools, and that the first 
dutv of the treasurer of every such 
institution is to invest its money with 
safety. 


Affects Liberty Bonds 


Who other are interested in this 
matter? There are outstanding in the 
United States, according to the World 
Almanac, more than 120,000,000 life- 


insurance policies. All the reserves 
backing up those policies must be in- 
vested, and the greater part of them is 
invested in securities, and so, too, for 
the sake of the holders of the 120,- 
000,000 life-insurance policies, “safety 
first’ has been the duty of the direc- 
tors of the life insurance companies, 
most of them mutual companies not 
profit-making companies. 

Then there are deposits in our sav- 
ings banks amounting to more than 
$9,000,000,000, with securities the chief 
line of investment. 


You are entering upon the path of 
taking the savings of the middle 
classes with likelihood of still further 
enriching the wealthy, while giving 
nothing more to the poor. In juggling 
the currency the rich as a class are 
always the winners. 

This is the beginning of an orgy of 
bad faith throughout the land and 
throughout the world, an orgy that 
may lead to the destruction of the 
very cornerstone of society indeed that 
of civilization, for civilization rests 
upon good faith. 

Mr. ZIONCHECK (Dem.), of Seattle, 
Wash. Would the gentleman from 
Massachusetts be kind enough to ex- 
plain to us in his lucid manner how 
he is going to pay debts of $100,000,- 
000:000 with $3.000,000,000 of gold? 

Mr. LUCE. A Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, George Frisbie Hoar, used to 
have a story that he told under sim- 
ilar circumstances. It was of an un- 
dertaker in a Maine town who was 
asked by one of his neighbors why he 
did not keep a larger supply of cof-" 
fins. “Why.” he said, “they are not 
all going to die at the same time.” 


Foreign Interests Suspect 


Mr. McFADDEN (‘Rep.), of Canton. 
Pa. Mr. Chairman, this repudiation 
bill was framed and brought here in 
the interest of the foreign debtors of 
the United States. Its aim is a can- 
cellation of war debts’ by fraud and 


treachery toward the American peo- 
ple. It gives the foreign nations a 
way of making entirely fictitious pay- 
ments on the war, debts. It permits 
them to use the Federal Reserve cur- 
rency and the United States Govern- 
ment credit which was unlawfully 
taken by the Federal Reserve Board 
and its agents and exported abroad. 
The United States Treasury has been 
drawn upon by the Federal Reserve 
Board for paper money and for credit 
exchangeable for money and these, un- 
lawfully taken, have been sent to the 
debtor nations. 


This repudiation bill also gives them 
the right to pay us in debased coinage 
It repeals the Gold Standard Act of 
1900—the sheet anchor of this coun- 
try’s national currency—and it decrees 
that hereafter the United States shall 
issue no more national currency for 
itself at all but shall have nothing 
more than a debased subsidiary coinace 
and Federal Reserve currency in the 
form of Federal Reserve notes and Fed- 
eral Reserve bank notes, issued at the 
will of the Roosevelt money changers 
who now control the Nation. 

Mr. BEEDY (Rep.), of Portland, Me. 
The indisputable fact is that it is the 
purpose of the present Administration 
to take us definitely off the gold stand- 
ard. It is unquestionably the best 
opinion of the present Administration 
that we are not yet in fact and in law 
off the gold standard. but that this 
legislation is necessary to accomplish 
that purpose. 

What does it mean to the average 
man that the country is to go off the 


present standard of value” (Secs. 752 and; that outstanding obligations of the Gov-| ance of currency would better not be sub- 


ernment are expressed as-payable in gold ject to payment or redemption in - gold, 


stitution. 


sovereign power. 


All contracts of the Government are 
inalienable 
power to legislate as the public interest 
It is too well settled to ad- 
mit of controversy that contracts or pro-. 
visions of contracts, even though not in- 
consistent with public policy when made, 
may subsequently become contrary to pub- 
lic policy,.as authoritatively announced by | 
_the legislative branch of the Government, | 
and that, in such event, they become in- 


'made in the light of this 


may demand. 


valid and unenforceable. 


So far as the future is concerned the 
power to borrow, both of the Government 
and of private interests, will be seriously | 
impaired unless outstanding obligations 
and future Obligations are placed upon the 
same footing in respect of the medium of 
Considerations of both equity 
and practical necessity demand that this 
be done, and it is the purpose of the reso- 


payment. 


lution to accomplish this end. 


3. The second section of the resolution 
is a clarification of a clause in the act ap- 
Under that aqt as 
passed, coins of the Philippines would be 
and 
abrased gold coins would be legal tender 
This situation, which 
occurred through inadvertance, should be 


proved May 12, 1933. 
‘legal tender in the United States. 
at their face value. 


corrected as is done by the resolution. 


This legislation is complementary to the 
steps already taken under the Emergency 
Banking Act to protect the monetary sys- 
tem and is essential for the accomplish- 


ment of national recovery. . 
Minority Report 
Filed by Mr. Luce 
Minority Report: 
elements. 
of the United States. 


no protest here. 


| heed not distract attention from the fai 
|; more important issue, that of the public 


This proposal has two 
First, it renounces obligations 
Secondly, it pro- 
hibits future obligations of the same sort. 
_ The second of these elements calls for 
If in the judgment of ‘all other officials who must 


very well. Questioning of such judgment 


faith. 

In 1869 it was enacted ‘remember that 
“equivalent” means “equal worth”): 

“The faith of the United States is 
solemnly pledged to the payment in coin 
or its equivalent of all the obligations of 
the United States not bearing interest, 
known as United Staics notes, and of 
all the interest-bearing obligations of the 


When the first Liberty bond law was 
-enated in April of 1917. it said of the 
bonds: 

“The principal and interest thereof 
shall be payable in United States gold 
coin of the present standard of value.” 

The same provision appears in the 
second, third, and fourth Liberty Loan 
Acts and in other loan laws since then. 


Millions of our people bought these 
bonds with this pledge. Whether all gave 
equal weight *to it is irrelevant where 
honor is involved. The pledge alone 
‘counts though no more than one man 
gave it heed. 

As a matter ofsfact this pledge has 
been a vital consideration not alone wiih 
public securities but also with a great 
number of corporate borrowings. Their 
total has been estimated at a hundred bil- 
lions in par value. Importance has been 
attached to the gold promise by countless 
treasurers. Of universities, colleges, other 
| educational and philanthropic institutions. 
by, all sorts of men who are entrusted 
| with investing the resources that support 
work for humanity. 
officers of our mutual savings banks with 
their nine billion and more of deposits, 
the life-insurance companies..with more 
‘than 120,000,000 policies outstanding, and 
think of 


This includes the. 


in’ Debate in the House 


gold standard? Let us state it in sim- 
ple terms, so that the average citizen 
can understand. To go off the gold 
standard means to strike the only firm 
rcliable, and substantial foundation 
from under the currency of the coun- 
trv. A currency system which is not 
based on gold—or some other precious 
metal, and it is conceded that gold is 
the most stable in value—is of ncces- 
sity based upon the faith and ¢redit ot 
a nation. And in these days we have 
ample proof that credit iS fluctuating 
and uncertain. The pending resolution 
is even proof that a nation’s faith, alas 
is uncertain and transient. 

If we could know the whole truth, it 
would be disclosed that the President 
in his recent conferences with repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments, has 
made some commitments to those gov- 
ernments which makes it necessary 
that this bill be introduced. 

The pending bill is certainly most 
welcome to the international bankers 
They have flooded this country with 
foreign Obligations, obligations running 
into the billions and carrying the gold 
clause. Of course! these bankers now 
understand that -the foreign bonds 
which they have sold to the Ameri- 
can people will never be paid in gold. 
They, therefore, welcome this legisla- 
tion as a means of making possible a 
nominal payment of the bonds in ques- 
tion. 

No good can ever come to this 
country through the violation of its 
sacred pledges. If the party in con- 
trol embarks this Nation on the pro- 
gram proposed in this pending reso- 
lution, it will have opened the door to 
an era of unprecedented suspicion, dis- 
trust, and lack of confidence. It will 
have given us “a new deal” in be- 
trayed trusts and broken faiths to the 
lasting shame of all mankind. 


Likened To Moses 


Mr GRAY (Dem.), of Connersville, 
Ind. Mr. Chairman, this is the most 
forward and advanced step taken since 
Moses called a halt to the worship of 
the golden calf, Gold as money, as a 
medium of exchange is a relic of a past 
and primitive. age which has with- 
stood and survived the progress of 
Civilization and advancement before 
which other handicaps and burden- 
some customs and usages have yielded 
or have been overcome. 

The gold standard for redemption is 
a fiction of money and finance with- 
out real or tangible existence and 
which has been continued and main- ° 
tained to hold the people under the 
Strain of impossible obligations and 
contract. And writhing under the ob- 
ligations of imposisble ordeals to pav 
gold when there is no gold with which 
to pay, men and nations as well are 
coerced to sell their birthright for for- 
bearance, to postpone the impossible 
obligations and defer the pound of 
flesh from being torn from their writh- 
ing bodies. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER (Dem.), of 
Alma, Nebr. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been hoping for 50 vears to have a 
resolution of this character adopted 
by the Congress of the United States. 

The gold repeal resolution is a sec- 
ond declaration of independence for 
the American people. 

Every American dollar henceforth 
shall have the power to discharge the 
debtor from his bond. and that is the 
power in this resolution that sets us 
free, governments and private citiezns 
alike. Today every debtor is under a 
great and unfair disadvantage because 
the creditor may contract to demand 
payment in the money of his choice. 
Mortgages and bonds are outstanding 
today to the amount of more | than 
$100,000.000,000 which are payable in 
gold There is less: than $5.000,000,000 
of gold in the Republic that can pos- 
sibly be used to discharge this bonded 


om, 


(The resolution was pussed May 29 
hy a vote of 283 to 57, The Scnuate on 
June 3 began consideration of a com- 
panion measure.) 


United States, except in cases where the 
law authorizing the issue of any such 
obligations has expressly provided that the 
Same may be pa:d, in lawful money or 
other currency than gold or silver.” 


Yet we are now asked to declare that. 
“obstruct Uthe 


‘because such provisions 
power of the Congress to regulate the 
value of the money of the United States. 
the taith that we soi¢mnly pledged 64 
years ago 1s to be repudiated. What 
emergency can justify breaking tne 
sclemn pledge of a nation? Do “solemn” 
and “pledge” mean nothing? 


Effect on Liberty Bond Holders 


Shall the solemn 
broken? 

The good faith of a nation is its great- 
est asset. We have boasted that in this 
no nation our superior. Upon it we 
have relied in our international relations. 
On the very eve of a conference that bids 
fair to be of supreme consequence to the 
welfare of the world, we are asked to re- 
place good faith with bad faith, to tell 
those with whom we confer that whatever 
agreements we make may be repudiated 
next day or next year. If .we break 
solemn pledges to our own, what may be 
expected of those to others? 

We are asking sundry nations to pay 
us what they owe, Will they be more 


pledge to them be 


| 
| 


The Sweatshop Has Always 
Been With Us, Asserts 
Federal Specialist in Re- 
view of Conditions 

By MARY ANDERSON 
Director of the Women’s Bureau 
daily*papers are full of sweatshop 


stories. They seem shocking, almost 
incredible to an American public, accus- 


_tomed to boast proudly of the obliteration 
of all such nefarious business years ago. 


The truth is that 


been 
are 


never 
jobs 


we have 


without sweatshops. When 


scarce and workers plentiful, there is al- 


ways a cemain class of employers ready 
to exploit misfortune for personal gain. 


Because there are many more millions of 


day. 


50 cents each. 


i 


jobless than in previous depressions, be- 
cause there are millions with jobs whose 
purchasing power is at a very. low ebb, 
we are compelled to face the fact of 
widespread substantial employment. 
There are string similarities between 
sweatshop practices and those of 40 or 
50 years ago or even earlier. Lists of 
piecework prices paid for work in New 


York tenement houses in the 1870's could. 
be duplicated almost item for item to- ~ 
labor” | 
-among the straw hat workers and shirt. 
makers reported in 1854 are closely par-_ 


Cases of “unremunerated 


alleled by instances of wages not paid 
for months, found by the Women's Bu- 


reau in its study of Connecticut sewing. 


trades in 1931. 


Cost of Making Garments - 

The third annual report of the New 
York Bureau of Statistics of Labor, for 
the year 1885, cites a case where two 
women working all day long could turn 
out one cloak, for which they were paid 
The garments were lined 
with quilted satin, trimmed with seal- 


skin or other expensive material and re-° 


tailed from $35 to $75 each. In 1933, a 
Kansas City paper reported a testimony 
of a power-machine operator who com- 
pleted, for 10 cents each, dresses which 
later retailed at from $7 to $10. 


Long daily and weekly hours alternate. 


ing with part-time employment are typ- 
ical of the present sweatshops as they 
were of those half a century ago. 
for women workers in New 


towns upstate, 


they were considerably 
longer. 


The 1896 annual report of 


shops, from the pen of Florence Kelley, 
shows that. a day of 14 hours was the 
rule for the more than 7,000 women 
workers in sweatshops during that year. 
At the same time there had been work 


_ only one or two days a week in the con- 


tract shops in the garment Industry of 
the State. Present-day hour standards 
in certain industries are illustrated by 
data included in a Women’s Bureau study 
of the South Carolina cotton mills in the 
Spring of 1932. It was found that over 
a fourth of the women employes had 
worked at least 55 hours a week and that 
three-fourths of the mills had night 
shifts, and of these, not far from half 
had women on night work. On the other 
hand, a number of cotton mills in other 
States were shut down or operating on a 


part-time basis. 


The Fall of Wages 

It is very significant, however, that hour 
standards have not slipped so tellingly 
as have those of wages during the pres- 
ent depression. The reason may be di- 
rectly ascribed to the mandatory hour 
laws in force in many States. The fact 
that standards of industrial sanitation 


‘and hygiene, of accident prevention and 


compensation, have been largely main- 
tained in the past few years may also 
be explained by the existence of extensive 
legal protection in these directions. 


It is true that inadequate enforcement: 


of existing hour and sanitary regulations 


|\has made it possible for run-away gar- 


likely to make good their promise if we, 


set them the example of repudiation? 

That 1s the right name for it, repudia- 
tion, and this bill ought to be known 
throughout history as “The Repudiation 
Bill of 1933.” 

We are making huge loans to our own 
people, to States, to cities, to various 
kinds of governmental agencies. If we 
repudiate, shall we expect them to pay? 

It is true that legal casuistry, in Eng- 
land and in one of our own subordinate 
couris, has recently perverted the plain 
meaning of language in order to give a 
color of defense to repudiation. Not all 
the subtleties of all the lawyers in the 
world can change the fact that both 


ment shops to operate for a time on a 
schedule of unlimited hours in dirty, ill- 
ventilated lofts or abandoned factories, 


but sooner or: later the majority have- 


been detected by State officials and have 
vanished. 

These run-away sewing factories are 
not the only offenders in the matter of 
starvation wages. The worst conditions in 
the gaf@ment industry are _ practically 
paralleled in many other industries—in 
textile mills. laundries, millinery estab- 
lishments. and factories making paper 
boxes, candy, pocketbooks, novelties, and 
so on. 


confined to any one locality. They are 


manifesting themselves in most sections 


Wages and Hours 


Hours 
York. City 
jn 1885 were 10 a day; in manufacturing 


the 
Illinois Inspectors of Factories and Work- ~° 


Nor are sweating practices being © 


of the country. particulalry in important. 


industrial centers. 
Competition of Labor 


Perhaps even more dangerous than the . 
powerful . 


run-away shop because more 
and employing larger numbers is the em- 
plover who has a fairly satisfactory plant 
lavout but who sweats his labor. paying 
as little as possible for a full week's work 
because he knows there are so many job- 
seekers waiting at the gates. 


The cut-throat competition instigated . 


by such employers is not only detrimental 
to the workers but ruinous to other em- 
plovers working for better standards and 
fair treatment of their employes. 

Perhaps the most adequate solution for 
less-than-subsistence wages is Suggested 
by the very real proteciion afforded to 
worker; by existing legislative limits on 
the hours they may work and of the legal 
safeguards placed on their health 
safety. It is vital that there be legislae 
tion to esiablish a minimum wage, below 
which none may fall. 

At the beginning of the depression nine 
States had minimum wage legislation on 


their statute books, ranging from Colo- » 
rado which has never had an appropria- — 


tion to enforce its law, to California which 
has made the greatest progress in raising 
by the law the wage rates for women. 
Proof of the increasing realization of 
the necessity of minimum wage legisla- 
tion lies in the fact of the recent enact- 
ment of such legislation for women and 
minors in four States, Utah. New York, 
New Hampshire, and New Jersey. State 
[Continued on Page Column 7.]J 


has 
meant. 
Our Constitution forbade the States to 
impair the obligations of contracts. For 
some unknown reason the fathers did not 
impose the same prohibition on the Na- 
tion. But the moral principle involved is 
the same. The sanctity of contracts is 
the cornerstone of our eivilization. To 
violate that sanctity is to invite ruin. 
The circumstances’ under which this 


expression of views was prepared made it — 


impossible to submit them to other mem- 
bers of the committee, but I am sure I 


, am not alone in entertaining them. 


and - 


been hitherto accepted that ,they 
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Relations of Morgan Banking Firm 
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_ With Public Utilities Corporations 


Senate Investigation Covers Security Transac- 
tions and Question of Liability for 


Income Tax Payment 


The relationship of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
with several public utility corporations 
occupied most of the attention of a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency during continued 
hearings, May 31 and June 1 and 2, in the 


Committee’s investigation of the private | 


banking firm. 


has the final decision in case of any dis- 
agreement between members of the part- 
nership, and that the partnership may be 
dissolved by him at any time provided the 
partners representing a majority in in- 
_ terest in the profits shall censent. 


Any partner may withdraw from the 
firm at his pléasure, and Mr. Morgan may 


“firm sold 200,000 of the warrants for $8 


compel the withdrawal of any partner by 
giving him written notice. 

At the hearing June 1 Mr. Whitney 
again occupied the witness stand most of 
the day and was questioned by Mr. Pecora 
as to various transactions relating to pub- 
lic utility corporations. A list of indi- 
viduals who were given an opportunity 
to purchase stock of the Niagara Hudson 
Power Corporation was put into the 
record, together with a list invited by 
Drexel & Co. to subscribe to stock of the 
United Corporation. 


Income Taxes Paid by 


Other questions by Ferdinand Pecora, | 
Committee counsel, however, were de- 
signed to elicit information regarding in- 
come tax payments, according to Sénator 
Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, chairman ot 
the Committee. Adjournment until June 
5 was taken June 2 with a question pro- 
pounded to Thomas 8S. Lamont, one of the 
Morgan partners, unanswered because the 
witness said he did not remember making 
certain sales of stock in 1930. He was 
given time to ascertain the facts and is 
to appear later as a witness. 

When the hearing was resumed May 31, i 
George H. Howard, president of the United ; Partners Up to 1928 
Corporation, and George Whitney, one of; The matter of option warrants of the 
the partners in J. P. Morgan & Co., testi-| United again was brought up by Mr. 
fied concerning the organization and se-) Pecora, this time to bring out the rela- 
curity sales of the United Corporation, tion to income tax payments. It was 


which was organized in January, 1929, as| stated by Leonard Keyes, office manager 


@ public uutility holding company by the| for the company, that the warrants were 
Morgan firm, its affiliate, Drexel & Co.,! held without value and credited to paid- 
: chase stock a 50 a share, because 
| any receipts by a corporation in connection 
United, this being the third such list. The, : 
others were for’ stock in the Alleghany | Not taxable income. 
Corporation and Standard Brands, Inc. | Mr. Keyes said, however, that the Mor- 
Mr. Whitney testified that the United 84M company as a firm never has made 
stock was offered for $75, this price in-| use of the capital gain and loss provision 
cluding one share of $3 preference stock | of the income tax law, although the part- 
and one share of common. The price was, ners individually have done so, as previ- 
the cost to the Morgan firm as set up On }.ously shown. In this connection it was 
the books, but did not include any value| brought out that the partners paid in- 
for the option warrants held by the firm come, taxes, from 1917 to 1928, aggregat- 
and which had been acquired for $1 each. ing $51,538,074. 
| Mr. Pecora inquired as to the reasons 
Did Not Organize for the creation of a separate corpora- 
oer as a medium through which the 
United Corporation | United Corporation acquired stock in the 
Between July 23 and Sept. 20,.1929, the. United, Gas Improvement Co. and the 
‘| Public Service Company of New Jersey. 
The Public Electric Holding Co. was or- 


490,045 and retained 1.514200. In addi- | 


with issuance of securities are capital and | 


tion, the firm originally held 1,200,000 


| ganized for this transaction, it was shown, 


commen pon Mr. Pecora inquired whether this was 
pur done for the purpose of avoiding income 
chased for $10,000,000, and certain stock in t Mr. Whit a: dae eee tk 
several utility companies which had been | ‘@X%¢S. Mr. itney sald lt Was not, 
acquired from the General Electric Co. 
Mr. Whitney put into the record a state- 
ment showing that if the Morgan firm had 
not organized the United Corporation, but | 
instead had sold the securities, it eo 
have realized a profit of more than $57,- | . 
000,000 above the prices at which they. Pur ~— of Holding Company 
were turned in. « ‘Explained by Mr. Whitney 
In answer to a question by Senator Cou-| A statement was made June 1 by the 
zens (Rep.), of Michigan, the witness; Attorney General, Homer S. Cummings, 
denied that Morgan & Co. had in con- | that the income tax features of the Mor- 
templation any measure of control of the’ gan hearing are being followed by the 
United by exercising the options. 'Department of Justice to determine 
“In the initial organization,” he said, — there has been any breach of the 
” . for a few months , 
aa chem oor prod the stock. By | Mr. Whitney was asked by Mr. Pecora 
the exercise of the warrants’ we held,| What useful purpose was served by the 
which involved the subscription of $47,-| Organization of the United Corporation 
000,000, we would have been able at one | aS a holding company, particularly in 
time in the very early stages to have/| View of the fact that two of the com- 
about 32 per cent of the company. Later | panies in the United portfolio were them- | 
there were certain offers for other securi- | Selves holding companies. — | 
ties made by the United Corporation| Mr. Whitney said the chief purpose was 
which. within six months of the forma- | tO give investors diversification of interest, , 


American Superpower Corporaion had or- 
ganized the separate concern, which was 
dissolved immediately after the transac- 
tion. 


explained that he did not know why the! 


Inquiry Is Sought 
On Status of Envoy 


Of Norman H. Davis 
_ Asked in House 


An investigation of the business and 
other relationships of Norman H. Davis, 
representative of the United States Gov- 
ernment at the Geneva and London con- 


164) introduced in the House May 29 by 


ton, Mass. 

In a statement explaining the purpose 
of his resolution, Mr. Tinkham referred 
to disclosure at the Senate Committee’s 
investigation of J. P. Morgan & Co., show- 
ing that Mr. Davis has a partially 
liquidated loan with the firm and has been 
a beneficiary in purchases of stock, He 
stated also that Mr. Davis is connected 
with the Council on Foreign Relations, 
‘Inc., and the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, both of which, Mr. 
-Tinkham said, are working against the 
best interests of the United States. 
| At the same time a statement in de- 
|'fense of Mr. Davis was issued by Repre- 
sentative Treadway (Rep.), of Stockbridge, 
Mass., who declared that “the country has 
been fortunate that Mr. Davis has been 
willing unselfishly to give his great ability 
to the public service.” 

“His private investments and his private 
connections are not the affairs of Con- 
gress,’ said Mr. Treadway. 


Unitedstspe of holding company was of 
the kind which ,had been criticized by 
Owen D. Young at the Insull hearing, to 
which reference had been made by Mr. 
Pecora. 

At the hearing June 2 Mr. Whitney told 
of the firm's participation with other 
-banking houses in purchases of stock on 
'the exchange in October, 1929. in an ef- 
‘fort ‘to make order out of chaos.” In 
addition to J. P. Morgan & Co., the wit- 
ness said, this operation was conducted 
‘by the First Securities Co., Chase Securi- 
‘ties Corporation, Guaranty Trust Co., Na- 
| tion City Co., Bankers Co., and Guggen- 
heim Bros. 
| Approximately 1,146,000 shares were pur- 
| chased at g cost of more than $137,750,000, 
i Mr. itney testified, and the shares 
were sold in 1930 for about $1.000,000 
more than the purchase price, although 
at one time during the interval the book 
loss was $40,000,000. The operation was 
undertaken, he said. without thought of 
profit and; in fact, in the expectation of 
a loss, but that the participants desired 
'to do what seemed to be advisable to 
support the crashing market. 
, Mr. Pecora elicited the fact that many 
of the companies whose shares were pur- 
‘chased at this time were those in which 
Morgan & Co. had an interest, although 
Mr. Whitney insisted that the purchases 
; were made in leading issues to support the 
market. 
' “The fact,” Mr. Pecora inquired, “that 
the participants in the operation also 
‘had an interest in these 37 corporations 
was purely a coincidence in the matter of 
their selection of stocks used in the ac- 
count?” 

“<*Coincidence’ is not the descriptive 
at all.” Mr. Whitney replied. “There 
'was no effort made to buy stocks with 
which there was no relation. nor was 
| there any effort to buy stocks with which 
| there was a relation. They were chosen 
purely as the most effective way of do- 
‘ing the operation.” 


Barring Bankers 


From Directorates 
In response to questions, Mr. Whitney 


Study of Business Relations) 


Representative Tinkham (Rep.), of Bos- 


form. He said he did not believe the) 


| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
been reported favorably from committee. 


‘ment. 


national employment service and to coop- 


‘erate with the States in furthering em-. 


ployment has passed both Houses, It 


would set up an employment office in- 


each State, financed jointly by Federal 
State funds. 


| Changes Proposed in 


Public Works Taxation 

Taxation—Some far-reaching taxation 
/'measures have passed or been proposed 
lin Congress this session. Outstanding are 
ithe law legalizing beer and taxing it; the 
farm relief act, with its processing taxes 
on agricultural products; and the indus- 
trial recovery bill, to be financed by spe- 
cial taxes. 

None of the processing taxes have yet 
been applied under the farm bill and none 
are likely until Fall, although some may 
be imposed at any time. The amount of 
these levies can hardly be foretold, but 
the revenues are expected to be large. 
| The beer tax already is yielding sub- 
‘stantial sums to the Government. Brew- 
ing plants were ready for operation when 
the law was passed, and taxes began 
flow into the Treasury within a few days 
after enactment. 

The industriay recovery bill as it passed 


gasoline tax from one cent to 1%, cents a 
gallon; higher normal income tax rates; 
and inclusion of dividends in taxable in- 
come. It also continues in force for 2n 
additional year the miscellaneous excise 
taxes imposed previously as a temporary 
measure designed to balance the budget. 
The taxes proposed in the industrial 
bill are still subject to change and there 
is consderable opposition to the increase 
in income tax rates. Senator Harrison 
(Dem.), of Mississippi, has offered a sub- 
stitute plan under which a capital stock 


financing, and likewise opposed a sim- 
ilar law as to public utilities generally. 

“The reason for my answer,” he said, 
“is that a banker selling securities has 
a definite responsibility to the people who 
buy these bonds, and it does no harm to 
any one if the bankers are allowed to sit 
on the board as representatives of the 
security holders.” 

Mr. Pecora asked the witness about the 
distribution of stock of certain corpora- 
tions through the Morgan firm’s London 
affiliate. and Mr. Whitney disclaimed 
knowledge of the identity of European re- 
cipients. 

Following Mr. Whitney's. testimony, 
Thomas S. Lamont, a member of the. Mor- 
gan firm, took the stand. Mr. Pecora 
read a list of stocks and asked the wit- 
ness if he had sold them on Dec. 30, 1930. 
John W. Davis; counsel for Morgan & 
Co., objected to the question, stating that 
no notice had been given that individual 
tra.isactions of the partners would be the 
subject of inquiry. He said it was im- 
possible to give accurate replies to such 
questions without prior notice. 

Chairman Fletcher ruled that the ques- 
tion was in order, and Mr. Lamont then 
replied that he did not remember, where- 
upon Mr. Pecora suggested a recess to 
| permit the witness to inform himself as 


tion, shrunk our possibie control to some-| and that the ‘other holding companies| said he did not consider as “wise” the to the facts. 


thing like 22 per cent.” also were operating companies. whereas | 
the United was of the nonmanagement | 


law preventing bankers from serving as 
members of boards of railroads they were 


| The 
June 5 


hearing was adjourned until 


Question of Management 


Left to the Companies 

Mr. Whitney also said the firm has no 
management contracts and never at-' 
tempted to inflict any question of man-. 
agement on the operating utilities, or 
anything other than general policy as a, 


Raising 


of Revenue to Finance Bond Issue 


Is Center of Interest in Public Works Bill 


large stockholder. He said that exercising | 


of the options to buy stock of the United | [Continued from Page 1.] 


would not in any way have given Morgan 
& Co. power to coerce or control the man- 
agement of the operating companies. 


there was no interlocking directorate be- take up their proportionate share of such’ 


tween Morgan & Co., Drexel & Co. and 
Bonbright & Co., whereby the policies of 
the utilities might be controlled. These 
utilities, he said, operate in different 
States and are subject to control by the 
respective regulatory commissions. 


ithe distributive share (whether distributed 


' tect the correlative rights of the oil pro- 


State and foreign commerce transporta- 


destruction, one by one, of all our great 


but the partners include in their income ducing States and to regulate the inter- | industries.” 


Robert P. Lamont, president of the 


, or not) of the partnership profits. In the, tion and sale of natural gas, crude petro-} American Iron and Steel Institute, testi- 
In reply to questions the witness said case of a partnership loss, the individuals leum-and their products. 


loss. 


The House Committee postponed action 
on the Marland bill and heard witnesses 


fied May 30, that the labor provisions in 
‘the bill are too uncertain and too in- 
| definite. He said the steel industry stands 


| “In view of the fact that the stock-; June 2 on the President's brief proposal,| POSitively for the open shop and is un- 


| holders of a corporation can not take up 
‘on the returns any portion of the corpo- 
}ate losses and because such losses can not 
| be carried forward into the next year in 


to be written into the public works bill 
/in the Senate, on which members of the 
| House Committee will be conferees after 
, the passes the amended bill. 


Mr. Whitney declared that the practice | the Industrial Recovery Bill, it does not’ 
of issuing option warrants was just the! appear unfair to take this advantage away Texto f Proposal as 


opposite of “stock-watering.” 

“One of the chief and, we believe, very 
legitimate reasons for the use of war- 
rants,” he said, “is that it gets away from 
the possibility of watering, because, after 
all, the assets of a corporation are not 
dependent upon the market value at which 
securities sell.” 

Mr. Whitney said the purpose in offer- 
ing stock to selected lists of persons at 
cost price to the Morgan firm was in the 
nature of an underwriting arrangement, 
although such sales actually were made 
as straight sales. He had been interro- 
gated at length on this point, and finally 
made the following statement: 


Stock Offers Were Made 
To Divide Firm’s Risk 


“I understand this line of questioning 
is to bring out why all this was done. 
It was to divide our risk. We had a 
definite commitment to invest in this in- 
Stance (the Alleghany Corporation) $25,- 
000,000. I stated that that would not be 


a prudent banking investment for an in-. 


dividual firm to hold permanently. 
“Therefore, we decided it was prudent to 
and determined to distribute that risk in 
various directions in what would in ef- 
fect be an underwriting of our risk. The 
form of it was never contended to be any- 
thing but a straight sale by J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. to those individuals, but it 
certainly has, in the parlance of the 
financial people, the elements of an un- 
derwriting or distribution of risk on our 
part. In other words, we underwrote 
through those sales a portion of our risk.” 
Mr. Whitney also explained the reasons 
for making offers to selected individuals. 
“They are a list of people whom we 
know and whom we have had relations 
with,” he said, “whom we known are com- 
petent financially and mentally to take 
the risks in the transactions we have of- 
fered them. They take a risk of profit; 
they take a risk of loss. In either event, 
we believe that they are competent to 
take the risk, in whichever form it may 
be,. based upon their knowledge and their 
own opinion and their own judgment.” 
The Committee, June |, made public 
the partnership agreement of J. P. Mor- 


the capital or the percentages by which 
profits and losses are divided among the 
partners. 

The agreement shows that Mr. Morgan 


‘from the members of a partnership. This 
-action would have a very great effect in 
a case similar to that brought out in the 
Morgan testimony. 


Urges Reenactment 


Of Capital Stock Tax 


“To meet the existing emergency, I am 
forced to recommend the reenactment of 
the capital stock tax for a limited period. 
This tax at the low rate of 1/10 of 1 per 
cent upon the par value of corporate 
stock should yield approximately $80,000,- 
000 in revenue. It would be easily admin- 
istered, its burden comparatively light, 


Submitted to Congress 


The President’s proposal as submitted 
to Congress for amendment of the public 
works bill reads as follows: 

“Conservation of Petroleum: Sec. 10. 
For the oil industry, in addition to the 


» | powers granted the President concerning 


| codes of fair competition, agreements, and 
licenses, he is authorized to prescribe reg- 
ulations to supplement State conserva- 
tion legislation regulating the production 
'of petroleum, to allocate equitably the 
| national market demand for petroleum 
and the products thereof among the oil 
producing States and between domestic 


a hearing on the Marland oil bill (H. R. 


gan & Co., not including a statement of 5720), 
it was at the same time communi- | templated: 


and its yield certain. The amount to be | 
paid by the corporation is relatively small ; 
in proportion to the benefits to be re-/' 
ceived from the Industrial Recovery bill. | 
Under this tax, a $10,000 corporation would | 


production and importations and to 
prohibit the transportation in interstate 
commerce of petroleum and the products 
thereof produced or withdrawn” from 


| 000,000 corporation would only pay $1,000.| €’@! Jaw or the regulations prescribed 
'This tax is not an income tax but is an hereunder. 

excise tax based on the privilege of doing. en 
| business in the corporate form. | Objections Made to 

| “The necessity for revenue also forces Program of Taxation 


Before the Senate Committee, May 29, 
James A. Emery, of Washington, D. C., 
,counsel for the National Association of 
‘Manufacturers, and national, State and 
local affiliated organizations, approxi- 

“It has been conservatively estimated; mating a total membership of 56,000 
that the additional revenue to be secured | manufacturers, criticized the tax program 
from the program will be as follows: | in the bill. He recommended creation of a 

“Tax on dividends withheld at source,|! Small advisory group for the administra- 
$70,000,000; capital stock tax, $80,000,000; | tion of the proposed law; advocated exec- 
administrative changes, $15,000,000; gaso- utive authority to control or embargo im- 
line increase of ‘2 cent per gallon, $62,-| Ports to offset the increase in wages, 
| 000,000; total, $227,000,000. | Shortened hours of labor and raise in level 


ea 7 of commodity prices expected under the 
Margin of Safety Said 


operation of the bill. 
To Be Ample in Tax 


Following this testimony, Robert L. 
Lund, president of the National Associa- 

‘The Industrial bill only requires an an- 
nual revenue of $220,000,000. Therefore, 


tion Manufacturers, calted a conference of 
| membership of that organization at Wash- 

the program provides the necessary reve- 

nue and allows for a margin of safety of 


ington’ June 2 to consider the declared 
$7,000,000.” 


purposes of the legislation, explaining 
The petroleum conservation plan was 


that as now drafted it would retard 

rather than promote industrial] r ry. 
approved by the President and _ the 4 
Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, 


J. Howard Pew, president of the Sun Oil 

Company, testified before th i- 
laid it before the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce June 1 at 


| me against my natural inclination to agree | 
_to an additional tax on gasoline. I believe, 
‘however, that the additional rate proposed | 
' by the House of % of 1 cent should be re- 
duced to '2 of 1 cent per gallon. 


nance Committee, Opposing the proposed 
increase of the gasoline tax and propos- 
ing instead a general sales tax to finance 
for the Committee’s information,| the $3,300,000,000 of construction coii- 
“If you are goi 

cated to the Senate Committee on Fi- eS 
nance. It is designed to take the place | letting others escape entirely,” he said. 
of the Marland bill, a proposal to pro-, “there can be no other 


‘only pay $10 per annum and even a $1,-, ‘Orage in violation of any State or Fed- 


| putting confiscatory taxes on a few, while 


outcome but the, 


alterably opposed to the closed shop. It 
is unwilling, he said, to conduct negotia- 
tions regarding employment with outside 
organizations of labor or with individuals 
not its employes. 


Labor Provisions 


Are Declared Uncertain 


Other witnesses representing the oil in- 
dustry and other industries appeared be- 
fore both the Senate Fingn¢ce Committee 
and the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, 
testified before the Senate Committee 
May 29 in favor of a plan under which 
income taxpayers would be assessed a 
flat 10 per cent increase over what they 
now pay. 

In reporting the Doughton bill (H. R. 
5040), June 2, the conferees ended a dis- 
agreement over the method of applying 
the tax on electrical energy during the 
next year. The bill as passed’ by 
the House April 20 provided that 
the 3 per cent tax should be trans- 
ferred from the domestic and commercial! 
consumers to the producers. The Senate 
passed the bill May 12 with an amendment 
reducing this tax to 2 per cent, transfer- 
ting it to the producers, and adding a 1 
per cent levy on industrial power, to be 
paid by the consumers. The Senate also 
provided that publicy owned electric 
plants should not be subject to the tax. 

The bill as passed by the House pro- 
vided that the transfer of the electric 
tax should become effective 15 days after 
enactment of the measure, while the 
Senate fixed the date for Sept. 1, 1933, in 
order to allow time for the utilities to 
apply to the State corimissions for rate 
increases to cover the tax. 

The conferees agreed to that part of 
the House’ bill retaining the 3 per cent 
tax on domestic and commercia] en- 
ergy and transferring it to the producers, 
and accepted the Senate date of Sept. 1 
as the effective time. They eliminated 
the Senate's proposal to tax industrial 
power and agreéd also to strike out the 
Senate’s exemption of municipal plants, so 
that the tax will continue to be applied to 
them. 

The bill authorizes the President during 
the period ending June 30, 1934, to pro- 
claim such modifications of postage rates 


postage rates shall not be reduced to less 


than 2 cents an ounce or fraction thereon) | 
reason of , 
interests, 
Such modi- | 
fications would be effective, on his proc- | 


as he may deem advisable by 
increase ..inybusiness, the public 
or the postal service needs. 


lamation, until July 1, 1934. 


the House provides for an increase in the 


cn. mail matter (except that first-class cations of service and taking other ‘action, 


| Evolution of Great National Machine 
For Relief of Economic Distress 


Out of the Depression Has Come a New American System for the Encouragement 
Under Regulation of the Activities of Business, Industry and Finance 


| tax and certain other changes designed toy 


|levy more on private bankers would per- 


ferences, is sought in a resolution (H. Res. | These would provide additional employ- | Mit elimination of the income tax increase ination of waste is proposed. The Co- 


|and an increase of only ‘2 cent a gallon in 


| increase passed by the House. | 


A special bill to extend the gasoline , 
tax of one cent a gallon for another year | 
and to empower the President to revise | 
postal rates had passed the House and, 
Senate before action was taken on the 
industrial bill. Parts of this tax measure 
probably will be superseded by the in- 
dustrial bill's tax provisions. 

Banking.—The Emergency Banking Act, 
passed during the bank holiday and de- 
' Signed to aid in reopening the closed insti- | 
tutions, was the first legislation of the) 
special session of Congress. It gave the. 
President authority to regulate gold trans- 
‘actions; established the “conservator” | 
/method of handling banks which were un- | 
able to reopen fully for business without | 
danger of failure; empowered the Secre- 
itary of the Treasury to suspend banking 
‘operations when necessary; authorized is- | 
Sues of additional stock by national banks; | 
and provided for issuance of new currency 
‘against several classes of paper held by 
| banks. The measure gave the exectitive | 
of the Government extensive au- | 
out its approval. 


companies not members of the reserve) 


There is pending in Congress another 


reserve banks and member banks, by pro- 
viding for a Foreign Securities Board to 
pass on foreign securities to be offered for 
Sale in the United States. The bill pro- 
vides that full information concerning the 
issue and the persons behind it must be 
‘filed with the Board, and that no foreign 
security may be sold in this country with- 
out tis approval. 


Another measure is pending: to provide 
for Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
loans to closed building and loan asso- 
Ciations to assist them in reopening. 


Banking Reforms and 
Insurance of Deposits 


The Glass bill to regulate banking in 
general has passed both Houses of Con- 
gress. It would require: banks to divest 
themselves of their securities dealings and 
would establish a system of deposit guar- 
antees to protect depositors against losses. 
Its regulations cover also the’ relations 
between banks and affiliated holding com- 
panies, interest rates in deposits, and es- 
establishment of branch banks. 


mortgage loans to farmers; for refinmanc- 
ing of existing mortgages with reduced 
interest rates and in some cases with 
lower principal; for a system of reducing 
production and paying benefits from the 
proceeds of special processing taxes to 
farmers who reduce production; and for 
expansion of credit and the currency to 
raise the general price level. 

Probably the outstanding effect of this 
measure so far has been the rapid rise in 
prices generally ascribed to fear of infifla- 
tion of the currency. Prices for farm 
products have risen much more rapidly 


buy, tending to restore parity of purchas- 
ing power between agriculture and in- 
dustry. 

The Tennessee Valley development plan 
has considerable possibilities in it for the 
farmer, particularly in the expected pro- 
duction of fertilizers at low cost at the 
Muscle Shoals piant. Reforestation and 
an example of the proper utilization of 
marginal farm lands are to be parts of 
the program, which, it is expected, will 
be expanded to other large regions sus- 
ceptible to similar development. — 


New Banking Systems 
To Aid the Farmer 


The most recent large agricultural 
measure is one just. passed by the House 
to provide $120,000,000 as a revolving fund 
for loans to farmers for crop and live- 
stock production. This would set up 12 
regional production credit corporations to 
aid in financing production and 12 
regional banks and a central bank to 
make loans to agricultural cooperative 
marketing asosciations. 

A measure of smaller scope is one that 
requires exports of apples and pears to 
meet certain minimum standards of qual- 
ity, aS a means of protecting United 
States foreign trade in these products. 

Mortgages.—The general farm relief 
bill contains provisions for refinancing 
mortgages of farmers, directed particularly 
at cases where the debtor is in default. 
This refinancing is already under way. 

Legislation to refinance small home 
mortgages in general at lower interest 
rates has passed the House and is pend- 
ing in the Senate. Under this plan, a 
mortgage holder finding himself in dif- 
ficulties because the mortgagor had failed 
to meet his interest and principal pay- 
ments could exchange his mortgage for 
bonds of the Home Owners Loan Corpo- 
ration, bearing 4 per cent interest guar- 
anteed by the Government. The objec- 
itive is to give the home owner a lower 
‘interest rate, low amortization payments, 
and possibly a lower principal if an agree- 
ment to that effect can be reached. 

Sales of securities.—The securities reg- 
ulation recently enacted law provides for 
full public information on any securities 
offered for sale by the issuers. This in- 
formation is to be filed with the Federal 
Trade Commission before any of the se- 
cyrities may be sold, and it is to be open 
to the public. 

Directors and officers of the issuing 
company must sign the statement given 
to the Commission on the persons involved 
in the company concerned and on the 
assets behind the security issue. They 
can be held responsible for the cost of 
the securities to the purchaser if any 
fraud or falsehood is found in their state- 
ment regarding the issue. 

A proposal is pending in Congress also, 
as previously stated, for a board to reg- 
ulate sales of foreign securities in this 
country. 


Railroad Bill Awaits 
Action, by House | 
Railroads.—A bill for regulation of the 
Nation’s railroads, to encourage or, if 
necessary, to compel them to effect econ- 
omies in operation by eliminating: dupli- 


has passed the Senate and is pending in 
the House. This measure provides for a 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation as 


proposed to supervise the economy ac-|' 


tivities. 


Government 
In Reorganization 
Of Closed Banks 


|Subscriptions to Preferred 


posed as one means of effecting ‘savings. 
Coordination of service and general elim- 


ordinator would have power to advise and 


The Wagner bill to provide an improved the gasoline tax instead of the 1% cents guide the railroads in bringing about the|, 
desired results, and also to enforce econ- 


omy plans if some elements in the rail- 
road industry failed to join in the 
program. 

Oil.—A bill is in committee in the House 
and an amendment to the industrial bill. 


Stock of City Bank of 
Cleveland and Four Other 
Institutions by R. F. C. 


A $4,000,000 preferred stock subscription 
in the National City Bank of Cleveland 
was announced, June 3, by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

With an equal amount of common stock 


‘has been proposed in the Senate to pro- 


Shortly afterward another measure was’ 
|enacted permitting State banks and trust. 


‘system to borrow from Federal reserve | 
banks. 
“ment credit appears to have been attained. | 


measure to regulate operations of the. 


‘to be subscribed by the depositors of the 
Union Trust Co. and the Guardian Trust 
Co., two banks which have been closed 
‘since the bank holiday, the preferred 
stock will enable the National City Bank 
ous States, and impose penalties for viola- to increase its capital structure $10,000,000 
tion of the restrictions on production. = pn reorganization of 

The two measures provide for Federal | "WO Close 
fixing of minimum and maximum prices. reorganization, 
for crude petroleum and its products. First 
Under the House bill the Secretary of the or 
Interior would administer the plan, while. Tr a it 
under the Senate amendment a special , Trust 
administrator would be appointed. 

Another preferred stock 
J , $300,000 in a new unnamed national ban 

Budget Nearly Balance ed ‘in Baton Rouge, La., also was announced 
By Government Savings /by the Corporation, June 3. The bank 

Government economy.—Heavy reduc- Will succeed the Union Bank & Trust Co, 
tions in payments of benefits to veterans and the Bank of Baton Rouge. 
and a reduction of 15 per cent in the pay, Subscriptions to Other Banks’ Stocks 
of Federal employes are provided in the; Purchase of preferred stock in the 
Federal Economy Act, and these econ- following banks in the following amounts. 
omies have been effected. As a result, Were announced June 1: 
the Federal budget of ordinary expenses} Bank of Waverly, Va., $50,000. 
has been approximately balanced and the | First National Bank, Bremerton, Wash., 
objective of maintaining a sound Govern- $125,000. 
First National 

Further economies are contained in the Okla.. $25,000. 
independent offices appropriation bill, The first two banks are being reor- 
pending in the Senate, and additional sav- 8anized. The First National Bank in 
ings are expected when the President an- Frederick, Okla., is to succeed the First 
nounces his plan for reorganization of the National Bank of Frederick, Okla. In all 
Government services, already authorized three instances the preferred stock au- 
by law. These are expected to result from thorization are contingent on the sub- 
consolidations of agencies doing similar | S¢ription of the common stock by those 
work, general reductions in personnel, and | interested in the banks. 
improved efficiency of the reorganized | 


"kia is under way in Congress | PROPOSED SURVEY 
OF RACKETEERING 


to restore to wounded veterans some of 
Senate Inquiry Urged as Prob- 


vide for regulation of petroleum produc- 
tion so as to bring it in line with market 
demand. Both plans provide for allot- 
ment of quotas of production to the vari- 


Bank in Frederick, 


the payments they lost under the economy 
program. This would reduce the saving. 

Bankruptcy.—Two measures relating to 
bankruptcies are pending in the House. 


One would permit corporations which are 
in financial difficulties to petition bank- 
ruptcy courts for readjustment of their 
indebtedness, and the other would permit 
municipalities and other political sub- 
divisions of States to follow the same pro- 
cedure. School, drainage, levee, sewer, 
| and paving improvement districts are 


lem of Interstate Commerce 


An investigation of rackets with the 
authority of the Federal Government be- 
hind it will be undertaken if the Senate 
_upproves a, resolution favorably reported 
by its Committee on Commerce. 

Introduced by Senator Copeland 
(‘Dem.), of New York, the proposal pro- 


| among the agencies that could come under 
‘this bill, 
If approval of a certain percentage of 


readjustment, the court would have power 
to approve the plan and to make it effec- 
tive on an equitable basis to all the par- 
ties concerned. These measures are both 
in the form of amendments to the bank- 
ruptcy laws. They would: permit reduc- 
tion of indebtedness of the corporation, 
municipality, or other organization in such 
a way that functions of the insolvent, or 
nearly insolvent, agency could be con- 
tinued and creditors might receive a 


vides for a subcommittee to make an in-. 


, | quiry into the whole system of business 
Agriculture—The general farm relief | the creditors of the corporation or of the , terrorism with a view to legislation at 
bill is now in operation, providing for new | municipality agreed to the plan for debt! the next session of Congress to put an 


end to it. 

The resolution recites accounts of beer 
rackets, poultry and other food rackets, 
laundry and drug rackets and similar 
schemes for terrorizing and _ exploiting 
business, and declares that there should 
be legislation to end the system. 

The subcommittee has been tentatively 
selected in anticipation of favorable ac- 
lion by the Senate. It contemplates as 
a first step conferences with the police 


than prices of the things that farmers | 


larger amount on their debts than they authorities of the larger cities to lay the 
would receive by going through the usual | groundwork for open hearings during 
_ Costly bankruptcy proceedings. ithe recess of Congress. 


Shaves 
| ana thats 


J /1 
You can't laugh off the steam- 
ing scrapes of lukewarm shav- 
ing creams! So use Ingram’s, 
the cool, cool shaving cream 
that makes your daily lathering 
a treat, not atrial! 

It’s chilly! It’s different! It’s 
refreshing! 

This cool soap is packed in 
jars and it’s packed in tubes. 
Into every jar and into every 

tube we inject three special 
things that make Ingram’s act 
like a shaving cream, a lotion 
and a skin tonic all in one! 

What a blessing to your face 
is Ingram’s! And your nearest 


INGRAM’S 


druggist has it, in a jar or in 
a tube, internally identical and 
waiting to give a warm recep- 
tion to your whiskers and say 
a cool “Here’s how” to your 
cheek! 


IN JARS OR 
IN TUBES 


SHAVING 

CREAM 


Financial reorganizations to reduce the 
fixed charges of the railroads are pros 


+ Shaving Cream 
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Unusual Effort Made This Year 


a 


‘sion, by. direction of Governor Arthur : 
‘Seligman. “The total cost of State Gov-| 551,095, or 35 per cent, from appropria- administrative work. 
ernment for the fiscal year ended June’ tions made by the 1931 Legislature. This “The 1-cent postcards 
39. 1932, was $15,030,855. This informa- included salary reductions 


1933 Legislature’in the amount of $114,-{ been proposed for carrying on the State's 


ven! Less Pay for Officials Responsible 


aggregating adopted to reply to ordinary correspond- 


~ 


tion is not available at this time for the $2,937,168, or 5'% per cent, from 1931, and 


ence, thus reducing 


the postage bill. | 


STATES CUT THE COST GOVERNMENT MILLIONS 


_ To Lessen Burden on Taxpayers 


Savings of Two Hundred Millions Reported in 
the Budgets Adopted in Nineteen 
| States for 1933 


vear ended June 30, 1933, but it is es- 
timated that the reduction will be in a 


neighborhood of 8 per cent, making the ment to 1934 to change such aid from an | 


‘total expenditures for the fiscal year end-| advance basis to a current expenditure) 


ing June 30, 1933, approximately $14,000,- 


000. The amount paid in salaries for the: 


also included $25,000,000 less for school 
aid, which, however, was merely a defer- 


basis. 


Drastic restriciilons have been imposed 


upon the use of automobiles, and the in- | 


curring of traveling expenses. The ne- 
cessity for economy has been instilled into 


every employe with resultant savings in 


For Considerable Part of Savings 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
December, 1932, indicating an annual re- 
duction of $1,729,900. Another compari- 


| activity and close scrutiny of the 
penditure of public funds, many economies 
have been brought about and many un- 


in 1932, compared with 1931-32, amount- tirely. While there have been some minor | 


fiscal year ended June 30, 1932, was $3,- 


NEW YORK: From Abraham S. Weber, 
Acting Director of the Budget, by direc- | tailment of 
tion of Governor Herbert H. Lehman. A’ highway and _ institutional 
net reduction in appropriations for the resulted in a reduction of approximately 
|support of governmenf\ was made by the .$60,000,000. 


from the 


sues in place of 


The reduction of nearly $86,000,000 in 
Ge other expenditures was due in part to 
721,758, and it is estimated that this will | adoption of the policy of providing funds 
be reduced by the end of the present fiscal for unemployment relief from .bond is- 
year to slightly over $3,000,000.” direct. appropriations 

det general fand, accounting for 


$20,000,000 of this reduction. The cur- 
capital outlays, including 
construction, 


stationery and supplies, equipment and 
consumed items of a similar nature.’ 
SOUTH DAKOTA: From C. W. Rob-. 
ertson, Secretary to the Governor, by di- ' 
rection of Governor Tom Berry. 
“The 1933 Legislature reduced expenses | 
by eliminating the Hail Insurance De- | 


partment, the Securities Commission, the fiscal year so that we maintained our/ nium would hav 


Consolidations of Government Agencies and 


General Economy in Operation Have 


Also Accomplished Much 


State Sheriff's Office, the Industrial Com- | State government at a cost approximately 
mission, and the Bonding Department, | $1,000,000 less than for the previous fiscal 
We are holding the expenditures 
road Commission from three to one man.! down in the pending fiscal year as well. 


and reduced the personnel of the Rail-' year. 


| through various sources, such as the 
|elimination of unnecessary functions, con- 


: son showed a reduction in appropriations | necessary items of expense eliminated en- 


; ing to $3,444,874. consolidations effected, the major program 


| + + + for reorganization of the State govern- 
ft } CALIFORNIA: From Rolland A. Van- Ment is “being prepared by a special leg- 
7 dergrift, Director of Finance, by direc- islative committee, action upon which 


tion of Governor James Rolph Jr.: “The Will be taken at the next session in Jan- 
budget for this State is on a _ biennial | uary, 1934, or perhaps at an extraordinary 
basis and therefore it is necessary to) session which might be called during this 
quote figures for two-year periods. The year. 

actual and estimated expenditures from “While it had been a common practice 
all funds for all purposes for the current during the past 25 or 30 years for depart- 
biennium closing June 30, 1933, will ag-. ments and institutions to exceed their 
Rregate $283,159,040. The budget for the | jawful appropriation, under this admin- 
ensuing biennium, July 1, 1933, to June} jstration no appropriation can 
30, 1935, is now before the Legislature | ceeded for the reason that the Budget 


854.057, or a reduction of $36.305.985." limits and, in addition, has made further 
Legislature has approved the budget with , 
a total of $246.956.856 and sent the bill 
to the Governor.) * 

“This reduction is almost entirely in 
operating expenditures and salaries. 
Emergency salary reductions are contem- 
plated which will effect a saving of ap- 
proximately $6,000,000, exclusive of the 


law civil and criminal liability for any 
authority exceeding his lawful appropria- | 
tion. All of these economies have been) 
brought about through the executive pro- 
gram adopted by the Legislature. 

“We feel quite certain, based upon the 


duction contemplated in this budget in mission, it will be possible to reduce the 
State aid for public schools. pee aes 

“The reduction is accomplished by ‘Stitutions by at least 10 per cent and 
elimination and consoldiation of some Possibly 20 per cent for the ensuing bien- 
agencies and functions and a straight cut nium. This estimate is based upon the 
in allotments for supplies, expenses and 
equipment. The proposed savings are! central purchasing department and a 
being accomplished both by executive or- State Board of Charities and Correc- 
der and legislative enactment. 
the current biennium savings aggregating ecleemosynary institutions. 
$4,000,000 in legislative appropriations for 
the period have been 
executive order, reducing traveling ex- result in a reduction in local govern- 
pense allowance, restricting personnel by | mental costs of not less than $3,000,000 
increasing work loads, deferring unessen- | annually.” 
tial outlavs for improvements and equip- 
ment. curtailing use of automobiles, re- 
Stricting printing orders and numerous 
other items.” 

CONNECTICUT: From Edward F. Hall, 
Commissioner of Finance and Control, by | 
at direction of Governor Wilbur L. Cross. ndi- 
The total of governmental costs for the tures for the first nine months pn es- 
fiscal year 1932-33 shows an increase Of timated expenditures for the last quarter. 
$1.787,325 over the total for the previous | This total includes salary reductions ag- 
fiscal year, due mainly to an increase of gregating about $395,000 ; 
nearly $400,000 on account of the legisla-|~ «The cost of the State overnment for 
tive session this year (none last year) and the fiscal vear leotuadane” dear 1. 1933.” 
j } an increase of more than $800,000 for | says Mr. Warren, “will be further reduced 
q poor relief. There were increases also in by approximately 25 per cent. This will 

State aid for schools and for highway | que to drastic cuts in the 1933-35 budget 
purposes. the latter being due to the fact 'hy the last Legislature, by reductions in 
that in 1931-32 the State embarked upon | Federal aid monies and by a lower tax- 
a program of assisting the towns to im- | able valuation on farm lands.” 
prove their so-called town roads. 

“Aside from these increases,’ Mr. Hall | 
Savs, “it is estimated that the ordinary | 
operating costs of the State government | 
will be reduced during the current fiscal | 
year by close on $600,000. This decrease | 
can be attributed to the drop in com- 
modity prices and the voluntary coopera- 
tion of all our spending agencies in a | ceding ween “a 


program of economy and retrenchment. | 
Salary reductions, under legislative enact-| _ NEW MEXICO: From Benj. D. Luchini, 


In addition, 


MONTANA: From V. G. Warren, Chief 
Deputy, Department of State Accountant 


ending 


ernor Charles W. Bryan. Reductions ag- 
gregating $26,272,106 were recommended by 
the Governor for the 1933-35 biennium as 
compared with appropriations for the pre- 


be €X-| full responsibility for the operation of a/@uction of salaries and wages. The most 


for final approval. The budget as it now Commission keeps the withdrawals of | i ’ natic” 
: eh ‘ 'months, and that the counties and mu- ever, in the organization on a systemati 
stands calls for an expenditure of $246,- public funds within the appropriation nicipalities have been relieved of 


‘Since the foregoing was written the reductions by pointing out methods of a considerable proportion of 
cost reduction. There is also imposed by ernmental cost. 


University of California. There is no re-| Study thus far made by the Budget Com-/| wide eight months’ public school 


assumption that we shall establish a. persistently reduced, and the total tax; ments, and taxable by them mainly for 
| burden, which includes all taxes, State,| local government debt service obligations. 
county, and municipal, has been reduced | and the ordinary general expenses of g0V- rector of the Budget, by direction of Gov- | propriated receipts. 
During tions for the operation and control of all over 20 per cent below the peak level | ernments, the State having taken over all ernor John Garland Pollard.* An esti-| 
‘other costs of schools and roads. Under mated reduction of $8,001,417 will be made 
“Notwithstanding the spread in State tivese measures property tax levies will be in the cost of State government for the 


we will doubtless place the counties under , | ” 
accomplished by the control of the Budget and this should esponsibility, the total appropriatiqns by extremely low. 


and Budget Office, by direction of Gover-. 
;nor John E. Erickson. A reduction of $3,-. 


930,832 will be shown in the cost of State|tnis amount $36,950,648 was for highway sions of the Legislature, the biennial | 


Recent rogress in North Carolina 


John C. B. Ehringhaus. 
frank about it, ‘we are a little proud of 
the progress made in our State. I know 229,036 for the fiscal year 1931-32. The 
a better record than ours. It is particu- includes $1,281,518 more of appropriation L 

larly important to know that an State for debt service than the 1931-32 figure. 1gSS egisiature reduced 
of North Carolina, beginning with the “Some savings have been made by re- 
Legislature of 1931, has assumed the ad- Organizations, consolidations and elimina- Wilson, 
‘ditional burden of maintenance of every tions in State functions. Rather drastic 
mile of public road in the State and the | savings have been made in straight re-| 


‘state-wide public school term for eight | important savings have been made, how- the..alpgislature. which 
this state-wide basis of schools and roads. In 
‘burden, which heretofore has constituted | 1930 the counties spent more than $8,-— respectively. 


local gov- ; 000,000 on maintenance of local 
The first year of State maintenance The appropriations for 


take over responsibility for 


Both roads and schools, after this Legis- | 2nd management at just about the pres- 


out any ad valorem or property tax. 
“In spite of this, the total cost of State this State has now reached the point that. 


government has been consistently and |property is taxable only by local govern- 


of 1929-30. 


Expenditures for Highways in Ohio 


OHIO: From H. Brenneman, Superin- | priates for a two-year period. The orig- | 99 per cent 
tendent of the Budget, by direction of Gov- inal budget for the biennium beginning | ; 
ernor George White. “The total cost of! June 1, 1931, and ending May 31, 1932, d 
the State government of Ohio for the was $350,181,000. This covered ordinary | 


rear 1932 (our fiscal year coincides with and usual governmental operations. 
|the calendar year) was $73,520,019. Of “Since the action of. two special ses- | 
purposes. budget has become $354,629,000, but this 
_ During the years 1931 and 1932 the Gov- includes emergency relief appropriations | 
ernor, by executive order, reduced expen- of $22,065,000 so that the budget for or-— 
ditures approximately $10,000,000 each dinary and usual.governmental operations 
| Fear. is $332,564,000—a reduction from the 
“A comparison of expenditures for the) original budget of $17,617,000. , 
first three months of 1933 with the first, 
,three months of 1932 shows a reduction | 
for 1933 of $1,145,747 in general revenue. 
‘fund expenditures. In other words, the. 
cash expenditures from the general reve- | 
nue fund for the first three months of) 


“The reduction in general operating ex- per cent. 
617,000 in two years. 


duction in other governmental costs and) 


327,374 for the first three months of 1932.| the remainder. | 
“For the current year (1933), on the’ rolls and other costs have been made by man. 


_general operating expenses will be approxi- | legislative enactment. 


mately $5,000,000; that the reductions in| 


| 


Gifford Pinchot. “The 


“The appropriations for the biennium | 
passed by the recent Legislature reflected 
NORTH CAROLINA: From Governor the State for the next fiscal year for all q saving of almost $2,500,000 as compared 
“To be quite purposes is $41,186,050 as against $53,- with the previous biennium.” 

TENNESSEE: From Dancey Fort, Com- 
missioner of Finance and Taxation, by duced State aid in nearly all lines. 
lof no governmental unit which can show |/ower figure for the next fiscal year alsO Gi-oction of Governor Hill McAlister. The of “this was done , 

the expendi-|some of it 
tures in this State $7,000,000 annually. 


adjourned in 
March, 1933, was for the two fiscal years conditions. 
ending June 30, 1934, and June 30, 1935, 


, ‘fiscal period, ending June 30, 
“It is our information that North Caro- | ¢veloped an improved standard at two- | ¢19 766 950. The appropriations for the | 
lina was the first State in the Union to | thirds the cost, and the appropriation for two years June 30, 1933, to June 30, 1935,/ have brought our appropriations for the 
all public total $14,074,396, or a reduction in ap- next two fiscal years well within the esti- 
roads and that again she pioneers as the | !€SS n ~ propriations for the next biennial period 
‘first State in the Union to assume full|economies the eight months’ school term | of $4 691.854 over the appropriations for 
responsibility for the conduct of a state-|economies the eight months school term the pending fiscal period, or a reduction | pending fiscal year. 
term. will be operated under State standards of approximately 25 per cent. 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, as com- 
| pared with the preceding year. 
“operating expenditures have been reduced 
-about 25 per cent and salaries cut 15 to’ 


General 


The State also will spend $6,428,571 
uring this fiscal year for the secondary ©t 
system of State highways, but this out-!P.ant at fhe State prison, etc. le 
'ceipts and expenditures of these activities' that from this time on there will be an 


_lay will be offset by a corresponding re- ; 
are not included in the Governor's budget increase in the postal revenues. 


duction in county expenditures, all county 
roads having been transferred 


| WEST VIRGINIA: From Governor H. 
G. Kump. |. Percentage reductions in Sal- 
aries and appropriations have been made. 

' The salary reductions ranged from 10 to 

| 20 per cent and others from 15 to 25 

(An arficle by Governor Kump 

penditures exclusive of relief will be $17,.- on reductions in State expenditures was 

Of this, the reduc- | printed in The United States Daily's com- 

_tion in pay rolls will be $1,000,000. Re- | posite issue of April 22-29.) 

WISCONSIN: From J. B. Borden, Di- 

1933 were $7,181,626 as compared to $8,-; POStponement of construction make up rector of the State Budget Bureau, by 

| The reductions in pay direction of Governor Albert G. Schmede- 
NEBRASKA: From Willi H. Smith | Executi Ord hile th i 
: m liam H. Smith,! pasi three months’ expendi- | ulive Order, while ose In appro- | propriations were made by an emergency 

Tax Commissioner, by direction of the in| priations for construction have been by, and by voluntary to the 

tent of $3,212,989, and further reductions 

“A survey of the organization functions of about $4,600,000 have been made in the 

‘salaries will amount to approximately , and business methods of each department | appropriations for the fiscal year 1933-34. 


$1,500,000.” has been made. Bureaus have been con- | This covers only the Governor's budget. 
+ + + sOlidated eliminated. Unnecessary “The Governor's budget,” 
PENNSYLVANIA: From. Governor | employes have been discharged, thus mak- Borden, “does not include receipts or ap- 


Pennsylvania | ing possible the $1,000,000 reduction in | propriations for highway purposes or for 


activities. 


by executive 


“With greatly reduced revenues, 


‘have based our 


Some 


by leglislative enactment 
‘changing existing laws, some of it by sim- 
VERMONT: From Governor Stanley C. ply reducing the amounts available for 
“The fiscal year in the State of endeavors that can be limited by the ap-, 
Vermont ends June 30. Our Legislature , propriation available therefor, and some 
meets biennially, and the biennial period of it by eliminating activities. 
_for which appropriations were made by); forced to increase expenditures on a lim- 

ited number of. activities due -to presen 


We were 


“We held down our expenditures in the 
last fiscal year which ended June 30, 1932, | 
the biennial’ so that we brought the 


expenditures 
1933, totaled ' within income and had no deficit. 


'mated revenues so that we can take care’ 
‘of any deficit which may arise from the 
In other words, we 
State finances on the the postal service is sharing in the busi- 
, , Be ican “The appropriations and the expendi- | theory that we should and will pay Our pess recovery now in the making; but even 
operating costs of departments and in-' lature adjourns, will be maintained with-|ent reduced cost of the six months tei m. tures have been reduced very generally. I| bills from current revenues without bor- jf ri hk Restle mens yn 
“The trend to relieve property taxes iN held down expenditures during the last’ rowing, other than for temporary loans.” 


Virginia Reduces Its Road Fund 
VIRGINIA: From J. H. Bradford, Di- | activities that are wholly supported by ap- 
The highway com- 

mission is limited in its expenditures tO in an address at the dedication of the 
moncy received from motor vehicle license 
fees, the 4-cent gas tax, Federal aid, and 
‘any contributions that may be made by turns for the entire country,’ said Mr. 
the counties of the State for the COn- Parley, “our revenues for the month of 
struction of the Federal and State high** anrj) were apparently a little higher than 
Way system within the counties. The so- 4 year ago. and many cities are reporting 


e been close to 33 1-3 per 
cent. 
“These reductions were accomplished 


; Soli ‘eaus, reductions 
“The great reduction in appropriations S@lidations of various bureaus, re 

and in anaes has been areas about iD some cases and salary reductions con- 
largely by a general cut in the funds for 
We reduced operating costs, 
made a general reduction in salaries, re- 


tributed to some extent. Salaries as a 


‘whole were generally readjusted and re- 
‘ductions from this source amounted to ap- 
proximately 10 per cent. 
order, 9f Wyoming was appropriated $120,000, 


The University 


for the main university during the pres- 
ent biennium as compared with $225,000 
curing the past two years. Agricultural 
Extension received $61,000, as compared 
with $145,000 during the past two years. 
Flimination and consolidation of depart- 
ments contributed to the balance of the 


reductions secured.” 


Balance Is Forecast 


For Postal Budget } 


Economies to Offset Losses, 
Says Postmaster General 


Unmistakable signs are in evidence that 


present depressed level the curtailment of 
expenditures will mean a balanced postal 
budget next year for the first time since 
1919. 

These statements were made, June 3, by 
the Postmaster General, James A. Farley, 


Federal building at Grove City, Pa. 
“While we do not have complete re- 


called revolving activities are the dormi- 4a stij) greater gain for the month of May. 


to the since to include them 


tories. cafeterias, athletics, laboratory fees, 


etc., at the university and the binder twine yolume of the mails which began in the 
The re-. 


“We are sure that the decline in the 
Fall of 1929 has now been ehecked, and 


As the 


would confuse days go by this will, of course, be an im- 


‘rather than clarify the budget problem.” ~) portant factor in restoring the post office 


31 of the odd years. 


This indi- 
cates a cut of between 27 and 28 per cent. ment of one of our most important objec- 
I might add the 1931 session of the Legis- | tives.” : 

leture failed to appropriate money for re- 
|Payment to the counties on account of the 
soldiers’ tax exemption, and the 1933 ses- 
says .Mr. sion was required to appropriate for this 
purpose close to $200,000, and had this, 
been taken care of in 1931 as it should. 


4 


ment, went into effect May 1, so that only 4ssistant Secretary of the Tax Commis- 


in the months of May and June in this |4 


fiscal year will we experience the ben- | 
efits of salary reductions totaling some | 


~ $180.000. There has been no curtailment | 


of activities or elimination of any spend- | 


ing agencies. 


“A considerably reduced general operat- | 
ing budget has been recommended for 
the ensuing biennium.” 

| 

IDAHO: From Harry C. Parsons, State | 
Auditor, by direction of Governor C. Ben | 
Ross: “The amount of reduction of State 
expenses according to appropriations made 
by the recent Legislature was $1,723,626, 
being 29.42 per cent less than the appro- 
priations made by the previous Legisla- | 
ture. Taxes were reduced from $4,500,000 
to $2,500,000, being a 44.44 per cent re- 
duction. Revenues from insurance pre- 
miums, tax and filing fees, individual and 
corporation income tax, and kilowatt-hour 
tax are expected to increase sufficiently 
to account for the difference in per- 
centages.” 

INDIANA: From Blythe Q. Hendricks, 
Director, Information Bureau, Department 
of Public Works, by direction of Governor 
Paul V. McNutt: 

“Total cost of State government for the 
fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1932, $14,000,000. 
This does not include expenditures of 
the State Highway Commission, which is 
maintained by funds from gasoline taxes, 
automobile licenses and Federal funds. 

“Estimated cost for fiscal year ending 
June 30. 1934, $11,000,000. The last ses- 
sion of the Legislature changed the State's 
fiscal year. 

“The estimated reduction for the cur- 
rent year ‘vill amount to $3,000,000 in 
operating expenses and salaries. 

“The amount of reduction for the cur- 
yent year was prepared by the budget 
committee appointed by the Governor 


and included salary reductions on a scale | 


of from 4 to 26 per cent, starting with 
salaries in excess of $1,200 a year. Meth- 
ods used to reduce costs were elimination 
of certain activities, a straight cut in 
funds and consolidation of departments. 
This last is of vital importance, as 168 
departments, bureaus and commissions 
have been consolidated into eight de- 
partments.” 
+ + + 

MICHIGAN: From Governor William 
A. Comstock. A tabulation of expendi- 
ture; for the nine months from July 1, 
1932, to March 31, 1933, compared with 
the corresponding period a year earlier, 
shows a net decrease of 14.1 per cent in 
the grand total. the decrease amounting 
to $13,361,749. Salaries were reduced to 
the amount of $701,929, or 8.6 per cent, 
for the-same period. 


MISSISSIPPI: 


From L. J. Folse., Sec- | 


retary of the Budget Commission, by di- | 


rection of Governor Sennett Conner. The 
Legislature did not meet in 1933, but in 
1932 made a gross appropriation reduction 
for the biennium amounting to $9,821,376. 
or $4,910,688 a year. This included sal- 


‘ary reductions of $807,111 annually. 


“These reductions,’ Mr. Folse_ says. 


“were brought about by a careful analysis | 
of the requirements of institutions and | 


departments and based upon that analysis, 
the Legislature cut appropriations ap- 
proximately 40 per cent. 

“The Legislature of 1932 established the 


/ 


| 


| 


j 


Legislature meets biennially and appro-' pay roll referred to. Better methods have | the so-called revolving activities, that is, 


have been, the cut for the coming bien-. 


+ WHO'S WH@ IN THE GOVERNMENT + 


Budget Commission. As a result of its 


Governor, Farm Credit 
Administration 


HENRY MORGENTHAUD JR, 


ENRY MORGENTHAU JR., appointed by 
President Roosevelt as Chairman of the: 
Federal Farm Board and later designated Gov- 
ernor of the newly created Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration is both a farpags-and a farm pub- 
lisher. Owner of a large fruit and dairy farm 


in Dutchess County, N. Y., his native State, he 


specializes in raising pure bred Holstein cattle 
and red macintosh apples. His paper is the 
American Agriculturist. 

As a youth he spent much time on ranches 
in the west and it was there his interest in 
things agricultural was aroused. After grad- 
uating from high school he entered the Agri- 
cultural College of Cornell University to fit 
himself ior scientific farming. On leaving col- 
lege he bought the place in Dutchess County 
where he makes his permanent home. 

For the last four years he was adviser on 
agricultural matters to Mr. Roosevelt when 
the latter was Governor of New York and as 
Conservation Commissioner of that State he 
had direction of forestry work, supervision of 
State parks and management of wild life re- 
sources. In this last named part of his duties 
he reorganized the methods of distributing fish 
and game on a scientific basis of natural cover 
and amount of hunting in a given area. 

As Governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion Mr. Morgenthau will be in charge of the 
various agencies there consolidated, including 
the activities of the Farm Board in financing 
cooperative organizations, as well as the loan 
activities of the Federal Land Banks System 
and all crop loans. 

Mr. Morgenthau was born in New York City 
in 1891 and is a son of Henry Morgenthau, for- 
mer Ambassador to Turkey He served as 


lieutenant, junior grade, in the Navy during 


the World War. 


Co-Administrator, Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act 


Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture 


CHARLES J. BRAND 


‘HARLES J. BRAND, co-Administrator of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, is an 
economist in the agricultural branch of that 
Science. Born in Lac Qui Parle County, Minn., 
he is a graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota and was the first head of the Bureau of 
Markets, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, which sin 
reau Of Agricultural Economics. Prior to that 
he had charge of the Department's clover and 
alfalfa investigations and he also did extensive 
work,on paper plant investigations and in the 
handling and marketing of cotton, being one 
of the pioneers in that field. 


As chief of the Bureau of Markets Mr. Brand 
had direct charge of the enforcement of the 
Presidential proclamation governing stockyards 
and concerns dealing in livestock. When the 
United States entered the World War he was 
Selected to supervise war-time purchases and 
distribution of nitrate of soda for agricultural 
uses. He also served on various war-time com- 
wiittees and conferences which had to do with 
the production and distribution of foods, cot- 
ton, wool, fertilizers and similar products. 

For several years Mr. Brand was vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the American 
Fruit Growers, Inc., and relinquished that posi- 
tion to return to the Government service as a 
specialist in marketing problems. He again 


' left the service in 1895 to go with the National 


Fertilizer Association and was executive -secre- 
tary of that organization when he was selected 
for his new position with the Federal Govern- 
ment as next in charge of the vast work for 
the farmer to be undertaken under the new 
law. Mr. Brand is 54 years of age and for 
many years has made his home in Wash- 
ington, D C., 


Decade.” 


REXFORD G. TUGWELL 


At THE TIME of his appointment as Assist- 

ant Secretary of Agriculture, Rexford Guy 
Tugwell was professor of economics at Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, and had 
been executive officer of the department of 
economics of Columbia College for five years. 


Administrator, Agriculutral 
Adjustment Act 


GEORGE N. PEEK 


(GEORGE N, PEEK, Administrator of the 

Agricultural Adjustment Act, fills one of 
the many new executive positions created un- 
der the recently enacted farm relief legisla- 
tion, Born at Polo, Ill., in 1873, he,spent much 


of his youth on a farm. His hom@& now at 
Moline in that State where he was long .en- 


graduated from the Wharton School of Finance, 


University of Pennsylvania, in 1915 with the 
degree of B. S. in economics and subsequently 
received the A. M. and Ph. D. degrees from 
that institution. 


An economist of note his principal interést 
has been in the agricultural branch of that 
science. He was instructor in economics in the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1915-1917: as- 
sistant professor of economics in the Univer- 
sity of Washington in 1917-1918; manager of 
the American University Union, Europe, in 
1918; and instructor in economics in Columbia 
University in 1920-1922, and assistant professor 
in 1922-1926, associate professor in 1926-1931, 
and professor since 1931 in that institution. 
For the last year Dr. Tugwell has been one 
of President Roosevelt's economic advisers. He 
has been contributing editor of the New Re- 
public, is a director of Manumit School, 
Pawling, N. Y, a member of the American 


Economie Association and the American Acad- . 


emy of Political and Social Science. He is the 
author of many books on economic subjects, 
among them “Industry's Coming of Age” and a 
coauthor of “Soviet Russia in the Second 
As Assistant Secretary Dr. Tugwell 
will have much to do with the administration 
of the diverse functions falling upon the De- 
partment of Agriculture under. the recently 
enacted farm relief legislation. 


plements. 


Mr. Peek has been one of the active workers 


for farm relief since 1921 and a year later be-. 
came a member of the committee which framed ° 


and put through the National Agricultural 
Conference, called by President Harding, a 
resolution calling upon Congress to take steps 
to “reestablish a fair exchange value for all 
farm products with that of other commodities.” 
This is the goal that is now sought under the 
Farm Relief Act which he will help administer. 


In 1924 Mr. Peek was elected president of 
the American Council of Agriculture and he 


then discontinued his major business activities 


as a.farm implement..manufacturer to devote 


himself wholly to farm problems. Later at a 


mecting called at Des Moines by the Governors. 


of 11 North Central States he was made chair- 
man of the executive committee appointed to 
act for the North Centra] States Agricultural 
Conference. His interest in the general welfare 
of the farmer led him to become one of a group 
that undertook the commercial development of 
cornstalk processes resulting from research 
work at Iowa State College on farm wastes. 

Mr. Peek is coauthor and publisher, with Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson, a_ business: associate, of 
“Equality for Agriculture” He _ served as a 
member of the War Industries Board during 
the World War and for 20 years he has been 
an owner of farms in Colorado. 


WYOMING: From Governor Leslie A. finances to a more wholesome condition. 
‘Miller: “Our appropriations and expendi-— 
‘tures are made on a biennial basis, such cut down expenditures in proportion to the 
| fiscal periods being from April 1 to March Joss which has occurred in the revenues, 


“In the meantime we are undertaking to 


There will be a reduction of about $90.- 


“The total expenditures for the biennial 000,000 in the cost of postal operations this 
period April 1, 1931. to March 31, 1933, year, and we have formulated plans for a 
amounted to $4,458,656. The estimated ex- 
‘penditures for the biennial period April 1, 
1933, to March 31, 1935, based on legisla- postal revenues should not immediately 
tive appropriations and expenditures from’ materialize—even if the postal revenues 
mill levies, will amount to $3,244,661, from should continue at their present depressed 
which the State expenditures over the; level—this curtailment of ©xpenditures 
coming two-year period will be $1,213,994 will mean a balanced postal budget for the 


further reduction of $80,f1000.000 next year, 
“Even if the expected increase in the 


first time since 1919 and the accomplishe- 


Labor Supply as Factor 
In Conditions of Work 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
utes similar to those passed by these 
States are under consideration in other 


States of industrial importance, backed 
. Strongly by employers who see the basis 
for their very existence threatened by the 


present wave of substandard production. 

Most conspicuous of all have been the 
efforts to get a Federal law enacted as 
an emergency measure requiring the com- 
bination of a short work week with mini- 
mum wage rates for men and women. 
Though the industrial control bill that 
is now pending doubtless will bring this 
about if passed, effort to enact State 
minimum wage and shorter hour laws 
should in no wise abate but should con- 
tinue with greater vigor. Such laws are 
necessary to take care of the future when 
temporary Federal control will cease. 
Such laws will lay a strong and durable 
foundation for the maintenance of 
women's wages at a health and decency 
level and prevent another slipping back 
to sweatshop practices. 

Boston, Mass.—Governor Ely has signed 
a bill to permit the labeling of goods 
produced by concerns which fail to com- 
ply with decrees of the State Minimum 
Wage Commission. The measure was ex- 
plained by its sponsors as being designed 
to restrict the activities of “sweat shops.” 


Rubber Imports Drop 
Less crude rubber was imported into 
the United States during April than in 
any month since July, 1924. Imports 
amounted to 21,034 long tons, valued at 
$1,371,885. 


$134,000,000,000! 


THE 


INTERNAL 
DEBTS 


OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Edited by 


EVANS CLARK 


A Book of Vital 
moment for 
every taxpayer 


Analyzing and summarizing 
the entire field of the nation’s 
debts, experts in farm and 
urban mortgages, public util- 
Ity securities, state and mu- 
nicipal bonds, personal and 
household debts, etc., suggest 
for each category methods of 
relieving the strain. 


At all Bookstores, $4.50 
MACMILLAN 
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PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAM: 


HE great public works program bas 
cluded in the industrial recovery 
bill (H. R. 5755) is so broad in scope | 
that its effects will be felt in every sec- 
tion of the United States, and the funds 
provided for the projects are equivalent 
to $275 for each of the estimated 12,- 


000,000 of unemployed. 


the differences lie largely 


About a score of raajor fields of work 
are covered specificaily in the bill, not 
taking into account the widespread ac- 
tivity in numerous industries that is ex- 


| 
| 


pected to result from purchases of ma-_ 


terials and equipment for use in the 
projects. Some of the lines of activity 
to be stimulated under the direct terms 
of the measure are: 

Highway construction; 
struction, erection, extension, im- 
provement of public buildings; flood 
control; irrigation; elimination of pollu- 
tion of rivers and smaller streams; con- 
trol of soil erosion, both inland and on 
the coasts; development of water power; 
provision of power transmission facil- 
ities; improvement of rivers and har- 
bors for navigation and other purposes; 
elimination of slums and provision of 
low-cost housing; construction of self- 
liquidating works, such as bridges, 
nels, docks, waterworks, canals, 
markets, and other 
pay for themselves out of tolls or other 
charges. 

May Set All to Work 


In addition, provisions are inluded for. 


construction of Army housing, for mech- 
anization and motorization of Army 


‘park road con-_ 


tun- | 
public | 
facilities that will 


units, for maintenance work and equip- 


ment for railroads, 
of grade crossings and of other hazards 
to traffic. Building of naval ships and 
naval airplanes also is provided for, 


and for elimination | 


within limits fixed by treaties on arm- | 


aments. 


The wide scope of the program has re- 


sulted in estimates that all the Nation’s | 


unemployed may be put back to work. 

This effect, it is 
most closely identified with pro- 
gram, will come about as follows 

The appropriation of $5,500. 000, 009 
provided in the pending legislation is 
sufficient to employ men directly about 
3,500,000 men for a year. 
ment provided indirectly is estimated at 
approximately the same amount; 


declared, by those” 


The employ-. 


thus, | 


3,300,000 men would be employed in pro- | 
duction of materials and equipment to. 


be used on the public projects, 


in trans- 


portation of the produts, and in other | 


services related closely to the program. 


Such estimates indicate that 6.¢00,000 


men would be put to work soon under 


“the pending measure, since it is planned 


to get as much work as possible under | 


way within a 
bill. 
partment of Labor that there are two 
billion dollars’ worth of projects already 
planned and waiting to be started, which 
can be put into operation within a month |. 
of enactment of the bill. 

The rapid reemploymen* of 6,600, 000. 
workmen, it is declared, will provide such 
a stimulus to the general 
power that the remaining unemployed— 
numbering probaly about 6,000,000—will 
be absorbed into jobs at a rapid rate, 


vear 


of passage of the} 
One estimate has reached the De-| 


purchasing | 


ITS FAR-REACHING 


How Every Section Will Feel Results of Proposed Construction as 


| 


HIGHWAYS, PARKS yr FOREST ROADS CONSTRUCTION 
a Road with Modern Equipment 


PHOTO BY COURTESY OF U.S. BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


A LOCK AND DAM IN THE MAKING 
This comes under. the Rivers and Harbors section of the Bi// 


SHIPS FOR THE UNITED STATES NAVY 
United States Cruiser Nearing Completion 


ANO LOW COST CONSTRUCTION 


before and After 
FUNDS ARE SET ASIDE FOR SLUM CLEARANCE 


SOME TYPES OF CONSTRUCTION TO BE FINANCED BY THE INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY ACT 


~NEW ‘BRIDGES ARE ALSO PROVIDED 
FOR IN THE INOUSTRIAL BILL 


NAVAL AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION 
aw Wing Structure for fabric Coverin g 


PHOTO BY EWING E CALLO WAY N.Y. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS WILL BE AN i1M- 
PORTANT FEATURE IN THE INOUSTRIAL 


WORLD PHOTO 


The industrial recovery act, now pending in Congress, will stimulate activity in numerous lines of construction, some of which are illustrated above. Included 
in the fields affected are highway construction, slum clearance and low-cost housing, power projects, public building construction, river and harbor work, 
naval ship building, naval airplane manufacture, flood control, waterpower development, bridge building, and self-liquidating projects of varied types. 


BILL PROGRAM . 


| priation was $74,000,000. 
was $50,000,000; 


/ment. 
by annual deductions from 
allotments of Federal-aid funds to the 


highway construction. 


tively 


jana $3,540,000 for forest roads and trails; 


EFFECTS 


000, 000 in 1921. 
In 1919, however, an,additional appro- 
‘priation of $200,000,000 was made to be 


spent in three vears—$50,000,000 in 1919 


Provided in the Industrial Recovery Program 


and $75,000,000 each year in 1920 and 
1921. These amounts, added to the ap- 
-propriation of 1917, made road funds 
‘available in total as follows: $65,000,000 
in 1919; $95,000,000 in 1920; and $100,+~ 


000,000 in 1921. 


For 1922 the Federai-aid road appro- 
For it 
for 1924, $65,000,000; 
and from 1925 to 1930, inclusive, $75,- 
000,000 a year was provided. 

“With 1931 the appropriation was in- 


creased from the usual $75,000,000. to 


, $125,000,000. At the same time an ap- 
| propriation of $80,000,000 additional was 
made to be advanced to the States for 
road construction to combat unemploy- 
This $80,000,000 was to be repaid 
the usual 


States. Thus the funds made available 
by the Federal Government for that year 
_ totaled $205,000,000. 
$250,000,000 in 1932 
In 1932 $125,000,600 was appropriated 


as the regular Federal-aid highway fund, 
‘and $125,000,000 additional was appro- 


priated for advances to the States for 
Thus the year’s 
total was $250,000,000. 

The 1933 appropriation was kept at 


$125,000,000, but most of the $125,000,000 
(of advances to the States, appropriated 
the previous year, was for expenditure in 
| 1933. 


The appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1934 was cut down to a compara- 
small, sum, but the industrial re- 
covery bill promises to provide a larger 


‘amount than ever before. 


During recent years, considerable sums 
have been appropriated for construction 


| of forest highways and forest roads and 


trails, which fall under the supervision 
‘of the United States Forest Service. 
| These have been as follows since 1928: 
In 1929, $4,500,000 for forest highways 


930, $4,500,000 and $3,620,000; 1951, 
$11,000,000 and $6,671,000; 1952, $9,500,- 
000 and $3,496,000; 1933, $10,905,000 and 
$8,227 000. 
Roads Built by ‘States 

The Federal-aid road appropriations 
for the Bureau of Public Roads do .not 
represent the actual amount of highway 
construction effected under the program, 
but considerably less than half of it. The 
States are required to match each dollar 
given to them, and in practice they con- 
_sistently provide much more than enough 
to equal the Federal grants. 

Thus the recent annual grants of $125,- 
000,000 actually represent much more 
than $250,000,000 of road construction, 
As the States became less able to match 
Federal funds because of low revenues, 
the Federal Government made the ad- 
“vances mentioned previously to enable 
‘the States to continue the work. 
| Among the other large appropriations 


for construction purposes, the sums for 
construction of public buildings, admin- 


for river and harbor work, administered 


7 


eliminating the unemployment problem expenditures for road: finds its way into steel, stone, cement, and lumber indus-|and their transportation absorb $775, the! more than $400,000,000 shall be granted! plans under the new Federal Adminis- 


as far as this country is concerned. 


Broad Effect on Industry 

The extreme breadth of the effects of 
the program is not apparent from a 
mere enumeration of the types of pub- 
lic work to be pertormed, widely diver- 
sified as these themselves are. An ex- 
ample of the ramifications of such proj- 
ects is given in an analysis of the ef- 
fects of highway construction on indus- | 


materials 


i 


try, prepared by the Bureau of Public 
Roads. Similar’ effects follow other: 
public projects. The Bureau’s study. 
shows that 80 to 90 per cent of the 


funds expended for concrete pavement, 
for example, eventually go into wage 
and salary payments in many jndustries. 

The Bureau delcared that effects of 
highway construction are typical of the 
¢ffects of public works generally. There 


“js some difference in distribution of the 


funds as among. the erection of a steel. 


bridge, laying of concrete pavement, and 
erection of a monumental building, but 
in the appli- 


cation of the effects at different points 


in the industrial structure and not in 


the general effect. 
What Road Building Means 


About one-third of the cost of con- 
structing concrete pavement goes to pro- 
ducers of materials-used in the project. 
These materials include cement, sand. 
gravel, stone, and steel. Another third 
goes to railroads and other transporta- 
tion agencies for collecting and deliver- 
ing the materials. A large part of the 
remainder goes to manufacturers of 
equipment for road building. 

The distribution does not stop there, 
however. The value of the sand, gravel, 
and other materials lies largely in the 
labor employed to make them available, 
and not in the materials themselves. 
Gravel, for instance, can be bought usu- 
ally for about 5 cents a cubie yard, but 


‘passage of the industrial recovery 


the additional cost for labor of taking it | 


from the pit and transporting it makes 
up a far greater part of the cost of the 
material delivered on the road-building 
Job. 

Labor employed in quarries, pits, ce- 
ment mills, railroads and other trans- 
portation agencies, steel mills, pow- 
der mills, blast furnaces, ore pits, 
equipment and machinery plants, and 


in similar jobs receives a large part of | 
every dollar spent on the highway job.: 


Forty per cent of the cost of the pave- 
ment is estimated” ‘as the wage ‘payments 
to labor in laying the pavement, and in 
production of materials and transporta- 
tion of materials and equipment. 
Distribution In Wages . 

In addition, another 35 per cent of the 
money spent on the highway project 
goes to pay labor that manufacture the 
equipment, provides re»vairs and spare 
parts, and perform; similar services. 
the remainder of the cost of pavement, 


’a large share goes for profits, interest, 


rents, charges for depletion, and similar 
items, and most of these funds find their 
Way again into wages and salaries for 
new construction such as factories and 
buildings. Thus about 90 per cent of the 


Of 


the hands of salary and wage carners. 

The principles applying in highway 
construction apply also to most of the 
other projects named in the industrial 
bill. Most of the jobs will require con- 
struction labor, many will use the same 
in varying percentages, 
go into concrete roads, and even 
character—heavy machinery,  etc.—al- 
though differing in form. 

Building and Other W orks 

Public building construction, for in- 
stance, employs a large amount of labor 
directly, but the indirect employment 
provided through purchase of materials 
and their transportation is believed to 
involve considerably larger wage pay- 
ments than are made 
job directly. 
new public buildings therefore 
through the mining, railroad, 


| 


equipment will be of a somewhat similar 


on the building, 
The effect of erection of! crete pavement, labor employed directly 
is felt on the job receives about $141, while ma- 
truck, terials and equipment used in the project 


itries and many others. 


Flood control, river and harbor proj- 


ects, power development, slum clearance | 
and low-cost housing, grade crossing 
elimination, shipbuilding, Army housing, 


and similar projects carried in the bill 
make their effects. felt throughout 
the industrial structure, and also through 
the general business system by their 
effects on purchasing power which enable 
the workers to buy things that they need. 

To assure that the indirect effects on 
employment and business shall be kept 
at home, the measure provides that ma- 
terials used in the projects must be man- 
ufactured in the United States, from 
materials produced in this country, if 
available at a reasonable cost. 

Of each $1,000 spent for building con- 


remainder going for other miatetlaneous 
expenses. Most of the amount spent for 
materials and equipment, however, is 
further paid out in wages by the makers 
of these products, providing additional 
employment and purchasing power. Well 
over one-third of the $324 paid for aggre- 
gate (sand, gravel, etc.), out of each 


$1,000 in highway construction goes in! 


wages and salaries to workers who pro- 
duce the aggregate. 
How Money Is Divided 

Yet more than three-fourths of the 
amount paid for building concrete high- 
ways goes out into general industry in 
of materials and equipment. 
for the job. 

The amount of money to be spent on 
the various types of public works named 
is not specified in the bill and has not. 
vet been determined. The only definite | 
limitation in the measure is that not | 


to the States for road construction. There. 
is also the mere indeterminate limitation. 


that naval ship and airplane construc- 

tion shall fall within the limits fixed by 

treaties on armaments and may be sus- 

pended as the President sees fit if fur-| 

ther action for arms limitation is taken. 
Greatest of Appropriation 

The scope of the bill as measured by 


the amount of appropriation is unprece- , 
dented. 
public works, 


Actual expenditures for all’ 
partment of the Treasury, were $436,- 
837,765 in 1931, wher an intensive effort 
was being made to stimulate employ- 
ment by increasing public works, 
1932, the total appropriations for public 
works were computec as $410,683,194. 
Actual expenditures for fiscal year 1933 
were not in line with appropriations, the 
program of construction having been 
distributed by the introduction of new 


as calculated by the De-. 


For. 


tration. 

The greatest Federal expenditure for 
public construction for many years has 
“road construction, 
total of $436,838,000 Spent for all public’ 
works in the fiscal year 1931, for exam- 
_ple, there were appiopriated for Federal- 
aid highways, forest highways, and for- 
est roads and trails for that year some 
| $222,670,700. Public roads appropria- 
tions have been as follows: 

In 19813 there was appropriated in the 
Postal Act $500,000 for improvement of 
post roads, to be administered by the 
Department of Agriculture. 
| In 1917 the Federal-aid Road Act was 
passed, providing $75,000,000 to be spent 
on roads over a five-year period. It was 
to be expended at the rate of $5,000,000 
in 1917, $10,000,000. in 1918; $15,000,000 
in 1919; $20, 000,000 in 1920; and $25 


EXPANDING THE. EDERAL BUILDING NET WORK 


HE Government's greatest “self-liqui- 
dating project” lies in its construction 
of public buildings, supervised by 


the | 
Department of the Treasury, and the pro- | 


gram is expected te expand rapidly with | 


bill 
now pending in Congress. 

Treasury officials explain that con- 
struction of 2 public buildings to house 
Government activities is not merely an 
outlay of money from which there is 
no return. the program results in defi- 
nite, dollars-and-cents savings in the reg- 
ular annual Federal expenditures, 

Post offices, customs houses, court 
houses, consulates, and other structures 
must be provided for the various Fed- 
eval services. 
itself has no buildings, it must rent them, 
sometimes at high annual cost. Con- 
struction of Federal buildings therefore 
brings a saving.to the Gevernment of a 
part of the rental expenditure that _rep- 
resents profit to the owner of the rented 
building. 


of Structures 
Owned by Government 

The Government has recognized this 
principle for many years. It now has 


Where the Government. 


run for 


buildings which represent a total cost: 


of $629,692.000, and this sum docs not 
include structures that have been used 
in the past but abandoned. The cost 
figure for the buildings’ now in use in- 
cludes the outlays for original construc- 
tion, for extensions and alterations, and 
for the sites on which they stand. 


‘Government’s “‘Self- liquidating Project” Coul 


of this program. 


Be Under Way in Six Months 


little more than $100,000,000 of the pro- about six months, depending on the char- | The sums spent for this purpose, how- 


gram to be completed by further author- 


izations. | 


Under the $86,000,000 authorization the 
Treasury has now 207 projects at a total 
cost of $62,000,000 “in the drawing 
stage”; that is, the plans are drawn and 
work can be started on the construction 
very quickly. It is in position to ge: 
many more projects well under: way 
within a short time. 


How Sites Are Chosen 
For Federal Buildings 

The steps taken in carrying out a pub- | 
first advertisement for a site on which 

The advertisements ordinarily 
10 days. 

When bids have been received on the 
site, inspectors are sent out to study the 
sites offered, each being given considera- | 
tion. If only a few sites are offered_and 
some are suitable, this inspection may 
require only a few days. However, if 
numerous sites are offered, as in one re- 
cent case when more than 100 bids were 
received offering sites for a_ building, 
considerable time may be consumed in 


checking up the merits of each site and 


| 


Government building construction for | 


several years has been proceeding under 


a general program contemplating erec-. 


tion of needed structures at a cost of 
$700,000,000. Specific authorization has 


been given by Congress for $494,600,000 
of this construction, and in addition anh. 


item of $86,000,000 was included in the 
Emergency Relies and Construction Act 
of 1952 for continuing the development 


selecting the best one for the purpose. 
This may require anywhere from a few 
days to two months or more. 

When the site is selected, the next step 
is to provide plans for construction. In| 
case of small post offices or other build. 
ings, stock plans, kept in the Treasury 
files, may be used, so that no time 
consumed in the process of planning the , 
structure. For-larger projects, however, 


is 


“which it enumerates. 


Going in Six Months 


acter of the building to be erected. 


With provision of plans for the build-in recent years, and even now they are = fynqd. 


ing, bids are invited on its construction. 
Study of these bids and acceptance of one. 
of them can be followed quickly by the 
beginning of actual construction. 


The industrial recovery bill places no | 


limitation on the amount of funds that 


may be used for the various purposes. 


be allotted to building construction, 


Completion of the $700,000,000 pro- | 
lic building construction project include | gram wi 


ill fall far short of providing the. 
Government with all the buildings it can 
use to advantage in reducing its ex- 
penses. A vast amount of additional 
building may be carried on with profit to 
the Federal Treasury. 


| 


Could Have Program 


The Treasury believes it is in position 
to start a great volume of building con-— 
struction within less than a year after 
passage of the Industrial Recovery Act. 
In fact, within six months it can havea 
large volume of work started or ready 
to be started, and the amount can be 


-expanded rapidly, provided the necessary | 
personnel is available to handle the pre- 


liminaries. 
individual projects scattered throughout | 
the country that could be inaugurated to 
the eventual financial benefit of the Gov- 


ernment. 


Interest in Federal public building con- 
struction has been general because of the! 


ever, have been comparatively large only 


smaller. than the amounts provided for 
highway construction. In 1928 only $¢,- 
147,000 was used for buildings. 


Further Expansion 
Was Noted in 1931 


In 1929 the expenditures for public 


harbor improvement, and slightly less— 
than twice the sum provided for public 
buildings. This was about the same as 
was allotted for flood control and more | 
than half the amount devoted to river 
and harbor work; It was also about half 
the amount given to highway work by 


the Federal Government. 


In 1931 expenditures for public build- 


ing construction were raised again t& building. 


$54,000,000. This was 
_than the fund for flood contro], and more 
than two-thirds. as much as for rivers 
and harbors. The highway fund was in- 
creased heavily that year, so that build- 
ing costs equaled only a little more than 
one-fourth of the highway appropriation. 


*tional fund of $125,000,000 for highways 


was appropriated that year, largely for 


in 1953. 


During the first three quarters of the 


fiscal year 1933 public building expendi- 
tures were $72, 607, 000, and the total for 
This leavés only a may require any period of time up to for new post offices and othe buildings. the year again’ probably exceeded $80,- 


000,000. This was $20,000,000 larger 
than the rivers and harbors appropria- 
tion, and nearly double the flood-contro! 
The 1935 highway fund again was 
$125,00,000, with most of the additional 
‘amount of $125,000,000 mentioned above 
available from the yvear before. 


The public building . expenditures in 


1931 were approximately as large as all 


the appropriations to date for 
Boulder Dam, 


building 
and in 1932 and 1935 the 


A large amount of | buildings were $18,122,000. This was less Luilding expenditures were far in excess 
the $3,300,000,000 fund might therefore than one-third of the amount appropri-| of that figure. 
_atcd for Federal-aid roads, a little more, 
than one-thyd of the fund for river and 


The funds provided for 
the dam so far, made up of several ap- 
propriations, total $56,660,000. 
Allotments of Funds 
For State Building 

The industrial recovery bill's provisions 
| relating to public building construction 
are not confined to Federal projects: Un- 
der its sterms, as at present drawn, the 
President or his Administrator can allot 
funds to the States for their own public 
This provision specifies that 


50 per cent larger | such grants must not exceed 50 per cent 


of the cost of the project. In addition 
to the grants, howeVer, which are out- 
right gifts to the States, loans may be 
made to them to carry on construction 
projects, 

While the amount of possible State 


In 1932 the building expenditure rose! building has not been segregated, it has 


to $80,978,000, which was the second 


funds for the year, being exceeded only 
by the highway fund. It was almost 


three times the amount appropriated for|is enacted. 


been reported to the Department of La- 


There are large numbers of! jarpest of the Government construction bor that some $2,000,000,000 of construc- 
tion projects in the various States can 


be started within a month after the bill 
It is therefore expected that 


flood control, and exceeded the rivers and|a rapid start can be made in re-employ- 


harbors fund by: about $11,000,000. 
equaled about two-thirds of the highway. 


It 


ing the Nation’s idle once the measure 
passes Congress and is signed by the 


plans have to be drawn up, and this | publicity | given locally to authorizations fund of $125,000, 000, although an addi- President. 


consistently been devoted to highway and | 
Compared with the 


000. 


_by the War Department, are outstanding. 
| Buildings and Harbors 

The expenditures ‘for public buildings 
have ranged from $18,122,000 in 1929 to 
$80,978,000 in 1932, and during the first 


$72,007,000. 

Rivers and harbors appropriations also 
have been large. For 1929 these were 
$51,100,000; for 1930, $65,063,000; for 
1951, $75,169,000; for 1932, $69,719,000; 
for 1933, $60,000,000; and the appropria- 
tions made thus far for 1934 have been 
$39,388,000. 

In addition, appropriations totaling 
$56,660,000 have been made to financa 
construction of Boulder Dam. Flood con- 
trol appropriations have ranged since 
1929 from $10,400,000 in that vear to a 
high point. of $47,500,000 in 1933. 

Sums appropriated for work in the na- 
tional parks, much of it road construc. 
tion, have ranged from $4,754,000 in 1929 
to $12,851,000 in 1932. They were $10,- 
641,000 in 1933. In 1953 the Army also 
received an appropriation of $15,000,000 
for construction of barracks, quarters, 
hospitals, and buildings. 

Program Most Extensive 

The great size of the proposed public 
works program. contained in the induse 
trial bill can be observed by a compari- 
son of the Federal funds for all public 
works in 1933 with those that are ex- 
pected to be made available for 1934 and 
1935. For 1933 the total of these Fed- 
eval funds was roughly about $500,000,- 

The industrial bill provides for 
$3,00,000,000 of public works. 

The fund for public roads alone con- 
tained in the industrial bill (a maximum 
of $400,000,000) is equal to four-fifths 
of the amount for all public works in 
1953, one of the most active public con- 
struction years. It is not required, howe 
ever, that the States match this fund 
with a like amount of road funds. 

President Roosevelt has expressed the 
hope that most of the great program in 
the industrial bill can be got under way 
within a year, so as to give a consider- 
able stimulus to employment as early as 
possivle. Shouid $2,000,000,000 of the 

projects get under way in the first year 
of the two for which the funds are made 
available, the. volume of work would be 
about four times as large as the Federal 
Government ever has carried on here- 
tofore. 
Work Can Start Soon 

Practically all of the fieids. of work 
enumerated in the bill are of such nature 
that projects can be started rapidly. 

Public building construction can be ex- 
panded to an enormous extent within six 
months if personnel is available to make 
the arrangement, according to Treasury 
officials. Highway construction goes for- 
ward on a large scale every year, and its 
expansion is a comparatively simple 
matter. The amount of road work to be 
done is unlimited except by the funds 
available. 

‘Improvement of rivers and harbors and 
control of floods also are fields in which 
there are great possibilities for wide- 
spread employment of labor to the Na- 
tions benefit. Losses of many millions 
of dollars annually could be prevented 
jby a fully developed flood-control system. 


\ 


istered by the Treasury Department, and | 


three quarters of 1933 they had reached. 
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PROCEEDINGS DAy BY DAY 
IN BOTH Houses OF CONGRESS 


May27 x 
The Senate 
HE SENATE mei at 11 a. m. May 27. 

The Dill railroad cooruinetion bill ‘S. 
1580) to relieve the existing national emer- 
gency regarding interstate rail transpor- 
tation and to amend the recapture clause 
sf the Transportation Act of 1920 and 
other provisions of law, was debated, 
amended and passed by voice vote. 

Amendments adopted included: No route | 
now existing shall be eliminated except 
oy consent of all participating lines or 
upon order of the Federal coordinator; a 
common carrier proposing increase in 
freight. express or passenger rates must 
astablish by competent evidence the rea- 
sonableness of the proposed rate; laws of 
the States and their commissions’ orders 
shall remain effective unless they relate 
to interstate comnierce; rates fixed can- 
not be more than a return on reproductive 
value nor more than a fair and reasonable 
return on prudent investment in the prop- 
erty, less depreciation; the proposed law 
is not to relieve any railroad from any 
contractual obligation regarding location 
or maintenance of offices, shops, or other 
facilities at any point. 

A memorial from the Wisconsin lIegis- 
lature asked Congress to propose to the 
States: a constitutional amendment em- 
powering Congress in wartime to take 
property for military or non-military pur- 
poses when persons are similarly con- 
scripted. The Independent Offices. appro- 
priation bill was taken up without ac- 
tion. At 3:35 p. m. the Senate ee 
until May 29. 


v 

The House of Representatives 

HE. May 

27. was in session 20 minutes. Repre-' 
sentative Gibson (Rep.), of Brattleboro, 
Vi.. obtained permission to file minority 
views from the Committee on Territories , 
recarding the President's proposed ap- 
pointment as Governor of Hawaii of a 
man not an Hawaiian resident. The 
House at 12:30 adjourned until noon May 
29. 


* 


v 

* May 29 
The Senate 
HE Senate met at noon, May 29. Sen-. 
ator Copeland ‘(Dem.), of New York, 
presented a resolution from the Foreign 
Commerce Club of New York City favor- | 
ing legislation empowering the President | 
to alter by Executive order any rates of 
duty within 50 per cent of the rates of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 and also a resolu- 
tion by the directors of the American 
Manufacturers Export Association at New , 
York City favoring legislation authorizing 
the President to negotiate and conclude | 
reciprocal tariff agreements. 
Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, | 
presented joint resolutions of the Cali- | 
fornia Legislature asking legislation for 
Government use of American-grown rub- | 
ber; for legislation prohibiting importa- 
tion of crude petroleum and crude pe-, 
troleum by-products; and for inclusion of 
certain California projects in the Federal< 
emergency unemployment relief program; 
including the Central Valley project of, 
the California State water plan, and also) 
road projects; and for conservation of 
Yosemite Creek -in Yosemite National. 
Park. | 
Senator Vandenberg ‘Rep.), of -Mich- 
igdn, presented the affirmative case in. 
behalf of the St. Lawrence Seaway treaty 
between the United States and Canada. | 
Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, | 
advocated the project as part of this | 


session's program so as to become part of | | Z 


the pending public works program. 
The Senate at 5:22 p. m. recessed until 
May 30. 
v 
The House of Representatives 
HE House met at noon, May 29. It 
made the farm credits bill (H. R. 
5790) the unfinished business. 

Representative Treacway (Rep.), of 
Stockbridge, Mass., referred to criticism 
of Norman H. Davis by Representative 
Tinkham (Rep.), of Boston, Mass. 

A bill CH. R. 5690) to legalize manufac- 
ture, sale and possession of 3.2 per cent | 
beer in Oklahoma when it is legalized by | 
the voters or Legislature of that State | 


was passed. (Discussion on page 13.) 
Representative McFadden (‘Rep.), of 
Canton, Pa., called attention to his de-. 


mand for investigation of the Treasury | 
for the last 10 years and to what he said | 
is an apparent evasion of taxes by a 
former Secretary of the Treasury. | 

The Administration resolution (H. J. 
Res. 192) “to assure uniform value to 
United States coins and currencies,” with 
respect to the gold standard, was called 
up under a special rule and passed. A 
motion to recommit it to the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency with in-.| 
structions report it back with a 
vision that nothing in it shall be con-| 
strued to impair the obligation of con-. 
tracts heretofore made was rejected, 78 
ayes to 263 nays, 90 members not voting. 


/erans. 


mitted. 


2415. 


varied family circles and other interests, 
with the Phelps Dodge Corporation, one 
of the 120 so-called J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany affiliates and that Mr. Douglas’ 
uncle, Walter S. Douglas, is a director 
of the Phelps Dodge Corporation. Mr. 
Long also spoke on the St. Lawrence 
deep waterway project, declaring it 
means the use of American money to hire 
Canadian labor and to buy Canadian ma- 
terials to construct a Canadian canal. 
Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New York, 
also in opposition to the project, stated 


Canada on May 26 amended its shipping 


law to pronibit carrying of Canadian 
grain over all or any part of the route 
between the head of the Great Lakes 
and the eastern exporting centers other 
than in British ships. 
Senator Ashurst (Dem.), 
defended Mr. Douglas. 
Senator Hatfield (Rep.), of West Vir- 
ginia, discussed Administration _ policies 
and warned against what he called an 
evident attempt now being made to force 
socialism in the United States under the 
guise of industrial democracy. 
Nomination of Stephen B. Gibbons of 
New York as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, Arthur E. Morgan of Ohio as 
member of the board of directors of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Richard 
Curd Pope Thomas of Kentucky as dis- 
trict judge of the Panama Canal Zone 
and William Thomas Collins of Missour! 
a: clerk of the United States Court for 
China were confirmed. 
The Senate at 6:25 p. m. recessed until 
May 31. 


of Arizona, 


v 
The House of Representatives 
Not in Session 


tion and marketing of agricultural prod- 
ucts, was passed unanimously. During 
the debate, Representative Jones ‘(Dem.), 
of Amarillo, Tex., in charge of the bill, 
estimated the Government will save $2,- 
000,000 annually in administration of farm 
credit functions. Its $120,000,000 revolv- 
ing fund proposal would embrace $80,- 
000,000 of unexpended balances and col- 
lections from crop production and seed 
loans and $40,000,000 of direct appropria- | 
tion out of the Federal Treasury, all for 
emergency agricultural credit purposes, as 
a substitute for the present crop produc- 
tion loan system. 
is printed on page 3.) 


(Discussion of the bill | 


Senate Approves 
Nominations for 


Federal Offices 


President Submits Nominations 
For Vacant Positions 


The following nominations have been. 


confirmed by the Senate as of the dates 
given: 

May 30 
| Stephen B. Gibbons to be Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 


Richard Curd Pope Thomas to be dis- | 


trict judge of the Canal Zone. 


May 3 


Majority Leader byrns (Dem.), of- Nash! Alexander W. Weddell to be Ambassador 


ville, Tenn., 
Cyrus Adler, of Philadelphia, Pa., presi- 


‘dent of the American Jewish Committee, 


criticising Representative McFadden 
(Rep.), of Canton, Pa., for his reference 
to so-called ‘protocols of Zion,” 
declared the “protocols” lacked validity. 

The House at 3:35 p. m. adjourned un- 
til June 1. 


v 
Jjunel 


The Senate 


* 


oo the Senate met at 11 a. m., June. 
1 


it resumed consideration of the 
nomination of Guy T. Helvering, Demo-. 
crat, of Kansas, to be Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, and he was confirmed | 
on a roll-call vote of 56 yeas, 21 nays, | 


(19 not voting. 


Nomination of Senator Sam G. Brat- 
ton (Dem.), of New Mexico, as United | 
‘States circuit judge for the tenth cir- 
cuit was received from the President and 


‘immediately confirmed by the Senate. 


,The Senate also confirmed the nomina- 


* 


* May 31 


The Senate 
\ EETING at 10 a. m., May 31, the Sen- 
~" ate disposed of a number of amend- 
ments to the Independent Offices appro- 
priation bill, without final action on that 


measure. One of the amendments (re- 
jected 35 nays to 28 yeas) would have 


stricken from the bill the provision em-. 


powering the President to modify or can- 


cel air mail and ocean mail contracts. 


The debate took wide range, including. 
discussions of the policy toward war vet- 
‘Transcript of debate printed on. 
page 12.) 

The conference report on the gasoline 
tax renewal, postal modifications and elec- | 
tric energy tax ‘H. R. 5040) was sub- 
(Discussion of this is primes on 
page 1.) 

Nominations of James Fuller McKiniey 
as Adjutant General of the Army and of 
Alexander W. Weddell of Virginia; as Am- 


-bassador to Argentina were confirmed. 


The Senate, after discussing without 
conclusion the nomination of Guy T. Hel- | 
vering of Kansas to be Commissioner of | 
Internal Revenue, recessed until June 1. 


v 


The House of Representatives 
FTER THE House convened at 1l a 
m., May 31, the members stood in| 

silence for half a minute, in memory of. 

ithe soldier dead, following a speech by | 

Representative Beiter (Dem.), of Wil-| 

-liamsville, N. Y., on Decoration Day. 

The farm credit act (H. R. 5790), pro- | 


machinery for loans for ‘produc- | 


tions of James R. Fleming and Val Nolan 
as United States attorneys for the north- 


ern and southern districts of Indiana, re- 
spectively. 
Consideration of the independent of- 


fices appropriation bill (H. R. 5389) was 


resumed. (Discussion of the bill appears | 
on page 3.) 


Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, | 


criticized the Ambassador to Great Brit-| 


ain, Robert W. Bingham, for utterances | 
in speeches regarding American policies. 
A resolution by Senator Carey (‘Rep.), 
of Wyoming, was adopted, directing the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs to 
investigate negotiations respecting a pro- 
posed contract between the Director of 
Emergency Conservation Work and _ the 


‘Bevier Corporation of New York for Gov- 


ernment purchase of toilet kits for the 
civilian conservation (forestration) corps. 
The Senate at 5:37 p. m. recessed until 
June 12, 


v 


The House of Representatives 

\ HEN the House met at noon, June 1, 

it received the conference report on 
the bill CH. R. 5040) to extend the gaso- 
line tax, modify postage rates and trans- 
fer the electrical tax front consumers to 
producers. 

Representative Collins ‘Dem.), of Me- 
ridian, Miss., put into the Record the 
‘number of men (total 20,300) by classes, 
‘who will be employéd in supervising the 
forestration work, the 20,300 not includ- 
work of the 274375 registrants for re- 
ing Regular Army, Navy and _ Reserve 


< STATUS of LEGISLATION > 


PENDING in 


Agriculture | 
S. J. Res. 54. Limiting operation of secs. 109 
and 113, of Criminal Code, relating to prac- 
tice of Govt. employes before depts. Passed | 
S. May 29. 

R. 5790. To provide for 
within Farm Credit Administration to 
make loans for production and marketing | 
of agricultural products, to amend _ Fedl. 
Farm Loan Act, to amend Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act, to provide market for obliga- 
tions of U. S. Passed H. May 3 


Appropriations 
Independent Offices Apprn. 
May 12. Passed S. June 2. 
H. R. 5390. Third deficiency apprn. 
Passed H. May 4. Passed 8S. May Il. n 
to conference May 12. Conference rept.) 
agreed to by S. May 19. Conference rept. 
agreed to by H. May 24. Approved May 29. 


Banking and Currency 


H. 


H. R. 5389. 
Passed H. 


S. 1094. For purchase by R. F. C. of pre-— 
ferred stock and/or bonds and/or deben- 
tures of insurance cos. Passed §. May 4. 
Passed H. May 24. Sent to conference | 
May 

S. 1410. To amend Bank Conservation Act | 
with respect to reorganizations, Passed S. 
May 11. Passed H. May 15. Approved | 
May 20. | 


To amend section 5202 of Revised | 
Statutes as amended to remove limitations | 
on national banks in certain cases. Passed | 

. 28. Passed H. May 15. Appreves | 


"To amend R. F. C. Act, as amended | 
to provide for loans to closed building and | 
loan assns. Passed 8S. May 29. 

S. J. Res. 56. To assure uniform —— to. 
coins and currencies of U. S,. Reptd to S. 
May 27. 


H. R. 5480. To provide full and fair disclosure | 
of character of securities sold in interstate | 
and foreign commerce and through mails, 


and to prevent frauds in thereof. | 
The bill ‘hen passed 283 ayes to 57 nays, | Passed H. May 5, Pased S. amended May, 8. 
1 present, and 90 not voting. (Discussion | Sent to conference May 9. Conference | 
on page 6.) rept. agreed to by H. May 22. Conference | 
p é | rept. savers to by S. May 23. Approved | 
Representative Ayres (Dem.), of Wich-| May 
ita, Kans., discussed admissions and tes- | | | 
timony in the Senate stock exchange. control, to prevent undue diversion of funds | 
inquiry. inte speculative operations. Passed H. 
The House at 6:15 p..m. adjourned; May 23. Passed S. amended May 25. Sent , 
to May 31. to conference May 26. 
0 J H. J. Res. 192. \ To assure uniform value to 
currencies of U. S. Passed H. 
ay 29. 
* Mav 30) Bridges 
Th S put. Deep Cy ok, at Cherry Tree. Lending 
e Senate Sussex County Jel., bridge. asse : 
May 23. Reptd. H. May 31. 
MESSAGE was received from Presi- H. R. 4872. Monongahela River, California, 
dent Roosevelt asking immediate | HR. Northwest River, County 
enactment of the resolution (S. J. Res. Va., bridge. Passed H. May 16. Passed, S. 
32) authorizing $48,500 appropriation an- | Appreves 
nually as the United States share of the lenburg County, Va., bridge. Passed H. 
Support of the International Institute of | May Passed S. May 23. Approved: 


Agriculture at Rome, Italy. 

A memorial from the New Jersey Legise| 

lature congressional appropria-_ 
tion for a ship canal from Raritan Bay 
to the Delaware River was read. 
- The Senate concurred in House amend- 
ments to the resolution (S. J. Res. 48) 
authorizing a Chinese citizen, Posheng 
Yen, to enter the United States Military 
Academy at West Point. 

Senator Reed ‘Rep.). of Pennsylvania. 
referring to the examination of J. P. Mor- 
gan before the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, pointed out that 
Andrew W. Mellon, recently Secretary of 
the Treasury, for many years had urged 
income tax law to 
“make impossible deduction of capital 
losses from taxable income. 

Senator Long (Dem.), of Louisiaina, re- 
ferred to published reports that the Sec- | 
retary of the. Treasury, William H. 
Woodin, may resign and that the Director 
of the Budget. Lewis W. Douglas. of 
Arizona, .nay sueceed him. Mr. Long said 
Mr. Daugias “is affiliated, through many | ™ 


May 27. 

H. R. 5329. St. Lawrence River, Ogdensburg, | 
N. Y., bridge. Passed H. May 16. Passed | 
S. May 29. 

H. R. 5476. Savannah River, 
near Sylvania, Ga., bridge. Passed 
16. Passed $8. May 23. Approved May 27. 

H. R. 5495. St. Clair River. Port Huron, 
Mich., bridge. Reptd. to H. May 31. 

H. R. 5589. River, 

Reptd. to H. May 

659. Mississippi River, 

Iowa and Mississippi Rivers. 


Burtons 


junction of the. 
bridge, Reptd. 


ay 
Lake from East Al- 
4 wanton, Vt., bridge. | 


y 

30. Ohio River, Ky.. | 
Reptd. to H. May 31. . 


District of Golumbia 
S. 1403. To authorize merger of Georgetown 
Gaslight Co. with and into Gas | 


bridge. 


Light Co.. Reptd. to S. May 3}. | 
S. 1780. To provide for discontinuance of use. 
as dwellings of buildings situated in alleys 
in District. Reptd. to S. June 1. 

Flood Control 
H. R. 5665. Authorizing control of floods in | 


Salmon River, Alaska. Reptd. to H. May 29. 


Foreign Relations | 
J. Res. 93. To prohibit exportation of | 
‘arms or "munitions of war from U. S. under | 


Washington, Mo..| 


had read a telegram from | 


Mr. Adler_ 


Extraordinary and _ Plenipotentiary to 
Argentina. 

James Fuller McKinley to be The Adju- | 
tant General. 

June 1 

Sam Gilbert Bratton to be United States 
circuit judge, Tenth Circuit. 

James R. Fleming to be United States 
Attorney, Northern District of Indiana. 
Val Nolan, Southern District of: Indiana. | 

Guy T. Helvering to be Commissfoner | 


| of Internal Revenue. 


William Zimmerman Jr., to be Assistant 


CONGRESS 


certain condiitons. Passed H. 
ay 30. 


Reptd. to H. M 


Apr. 17. 
Indians 

S. 1513. To amend Public Act No. 435 of 72nd 

Congress, relating to — of timber on In- 

dian land. Passed S. 

R. 4494. Authorizing ~# capita payment 
‘of $100 to members of Menominee Tribe of 
Indians of Wis. from funds on deposit to. 
their credit in Treas. Passed H. May 15. 
Passed S. May 29 


Irrigation 
Authorizing R. F. C. to make ad- 
to reclamation fund. Passed 


29. 

S. 1536. Giving credit for water names paid | 
on damaged land. Passed §. y 29. 

S. 1738. Authorizing R FP. C. og a4 loan 
to irrigation districts. for certain 
Passed S. May 29. 


Judiciary 

'§. 687. For establishment of term of District 
Court of U. S. for Southern District of 
Florida, at Orlando, Fla. Passed S. May 4... 
Reptd. to H. May 26. 

. 815. For survival’ of certain actions in. 
favor of U. S. Reptd. to § 29. 

|S. 1581. To amend act authorizing commis- 
sioners or members of international tri- 
bunals to administer oaths, etc. Passed S. 
May 23. Passed H. June 1, 


Labor 
S. 510. For establishment of nati. emplot- | 
ment system and for cooperation with 
States in promotion of such system. Passed | 
S. May 29. Passed H. June 1. 


Mines: Mining 
H. R. 3659. To ‘extend mining laws of U. S. 
to Death Valley Natl, Monument in Calif. 
Reptd. to H. May 31, 


National Defense 
S$. 753. To confer degree of bachelor @ sci- 
ence On graduates of Naval Academy. Passed 
S. Apr. 28. Passed H. May 15 amended 
to include Military and Coast Guard Acad- 


S. 317. 


emies. Sent to conference May 18. Con- | 
ference rept. agreed to by S. May 23. Con- 
ference rept. ,aareed to by H. May 23. Ap- 


proves May 25. 

1103. To authorize Secy. of Navy to pro- 
ceed with certain public works at Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla. Passed S. May 29.. 
S$. 1104. To authorize Secy. of Navy to pro- 

ceed with certain public works at Naval 

Air Station, Poneacsia (Corry Field). Fila. 

Passed S. May 29. 

H. R. 5012. To amend existing law 
to obviate payment of one year's 

to surplus graduates of Naval 

Passed H. Apr. 25. poesee S. May 29. Sent 

to conference May 29. 


Parks 
S. 324. For establishment of Everglades Nat). | 
Park in Fla. Passed S. May 29. 
Postal Service 
|S. 506. Conferring upon Pres. 
duce subsidies. Reptd. to S. May 2 


Prohibition 
H. R. 5690. To legalize mfr., sale, or posses- 
sion of beer in Okla. when and if same is 
legalized by majority vote of people of Okla. 
of Legislature of State. Passed 
ay 


Public Lands 


For addition of certain 
Natl. Forest, Oreg. 


lands to 


H. R. 5239. To extend provisions of act to) 
extend period of time during which final 
proof may be offered by homestead entry-. 
desert-land entrymen. Passed H. 
une I. 


Railroads 
S. 1580. To relieve existing natl. emergency | 
in relation to interstate railroad transpor- | 
tation, and to amend secs. 5, 15a and 19a 
of Interstate Commerce Act. as amended. 
Passed S. May 27. Reptd. to H. June 2. 
Shipping 
Designating May 22 as Natl. 
Passed S. May 12. Passed H. 
Approved May 20. 


Territories 
5767. To authorize appointment of 
Gov. of Hawaii without regard to his be- 
ing @ citizen or resident of Hawail. Reptd. | 
to H. May 27. 


S. J. Res. 30. 
Maritime y. 
May 18. 


power to 
6. 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

| Arthur A. Quinn to be comptroller of | 
| customs, customs collection district No. 10, | 
New York, 


Clement L. West to be collector of cus-. 
toms, customs collection district No. 46, 


Omaha, Nebr. 


John Bright Hill to be collector of cus- , 


| toms, customs collection district No. 15, 
| Wilmington, N. C. 
James J. Connors to be collector of cus- 


toms, customs collection district No. 31, 


Juneau, Alaska. 


sent to the Senate: 
May 31 


William D. Leahy. 

To be United States Attorney, District 
of Alaska: William A. Holzheimer, of 
| Alaska, Vice Stabler, term expired. 


| the number of Reserve officers will num- 
ber 5,000. 


Minority Lewier Snell (Rep.), of Pots-| 
dam, N. Y., said he understood that men 


recruited in the East are sent to the West 
in Pullman cars. Mr. Collins replied he 
understood a large number have been so 


transported. He added that his previous’ 


estimate that the average cost of each 
,one of the reforestration recruits at $3.66 
per 


for purchase of land, which he doubted 
Congress contemplated. 


A conference report on the bill (S. 


1094) to authorize the Reconstruction Fi- | 


nance Corporation purchase of preferred 
obligations of 
received. (Discussion on page 15.) 

The Wagner 
fices bill (H. R. 4559), passed by the 
Senate, was amended and passed. (Dis- 
cussion of this is printed on page 1.) 

A resolution (H. Res. 146) 
Committee investigation of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission regarding apportionment 
of appointments, etc., was adopted. (Dis- 
cussion of this is printed on page 3.) 


The House at 5:04 p. m. adjourned 
until June 2. 
v 
 june2 x 
The Senate 


Offices Appropriation bill (H. R. 5389) 
immediately upon convening at 11 a. m. 
June 2. The bill was passed by voice 
vote. 

The Administration's resolution regard- 


ing gold and a uniform currency value | 


(H. J. Res. 56) was made the unfinished 


, business with a view to Senate action on. 


June 3 


The following nominations were con-| 
| firmed: William Zimmerman Jr., of Illi- 
nois, as Assistant Commissioner of Indian |, 


Affairs; Arthur A. Quinn, of New Jersey, 
as comptroller, customs collection district 
No. 10, New York City; Clement L. West, 


| 


| collector, customs collection district No. 45, . 


, Omaha, Nebr.; 
| customs collection district No. 15, Wil- 


/mington, N. C., and James J. Connors, | 
collector, customs collection district No. | 
The Senate at 6:53 | 


Juneau, Alaska. 
p. m. recessed until June 3. 
v 

| The House of Representatives 
Te House met at noon June 2. Rep- 

resentative Tinkham (Rep.), of Bos- 
_ ton, Mass., renewed his criticism of Nor- 
‘man H., Davis, special ambassador on eco- 
-nomic matters at London and Geneva. 

The House took up the railroad emer- 
gency bill reported from the Committee 
‘on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Representative Rayburn (Dem.), of Bon- 

kam, Tex., explained it and general de- 
bate was concluded, with a view to pass- 
ing the bill June 3. 

The House agreed to Senate amend- 
_ments to the bill «‘H. R. 5329) 
' bridge across the St. Lawrence River at 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., and at 5:25 p. m. ad- 
journed until June 3. 


FEWER DEATHS IN 
THE LARGE CITIES 


‘Mortality Rate Declines in 


| Centers of Population 


The mortality rate in 85 large cities 
‘during the week ended May 27 was 108, 


as against a rate of 11.2 for the corre-| 


sponding week of last year. This Was | 
nade known in the weekly report of the | 
Division of Vital Statistics, Bureau of | 
the Census. The summary follows: 
Telegraphic returns from 85 cities with | 


week ended May 27, indicate a mortality 
rate of 10.8, as against a rate of 11.2 for 
the corresponding week of last year. The 
highest rate (17.1) appears for San An- 
tonio, Tex., and Wilmington, Del., an 

the lowest (3.6) for Yonkers,.N. Y. The 


highest infant mortality rate (129) ap- 
pears for Atlanta, Ga, and the lowest 
for Bridgeport, Conn., Duluth, Minn., 


Fall River, N. Y., Schenectady, N. Y.. | 
South Bend, Ind., Tacoma, Wash., and 
Yonkers, N. Y., which reported no infant 
mortality, 

The annual rate for 85 cities is 11.8) 
for the 21 weeks of 1933, as against @ rate | 
of 12.3 for the corresponding—period of 
; the previous year. 


Arthur E, Morgan to be member, board | 
of directors, Tennessee Valley Authority. | 


The following nominations have been 


To be Chief of the Bureau of Navigation | 
of the Navy Department, Rear Admiral 


dices. He said the list does not include 
Indians placed in reforestration and that | 


day is too low and that he under- | 
.stands that $20,000,000 has been set aside | 


insurance companies 


national employment of-. 


for House 


tage Senate took up the Independent. 


John Bright Hill, collector, | 


for 


< 


| Agriculture 

Fed!. Farm Bd., details of goog » 
with Farmers’ Natl. Grain Corp. 
before Senate COM... 

Prices of farm products during month 

Aviation 

Airports, projects reptd. durink wk...47:5 


Radio, recent progress in use for aero- 
nautics. rept. of Liaison Com. on 
Aeronautic Radio Research, summary 46:7 

air lines, passengers, pound- 
age, 

Banking, Money, Credit 

Comptr. of Currency, letter to natl. 
banks urging them to build up sur- 


ee 


plus and capital, summary ........ 
Fed!. Home Loan Bank system |! e 
evictions decline as system spreads. .33:3 
Fed!. Reserve Bd. stmt. on deposits 


held by member banks as of May 3 33:7 
Foreign exchange rates of N. Y., ‘May 

26 to June 
Glass-Steagall bank reform bill (H. R. 

5691) in conference 43 
Gold 

Res. (H. J. Res. 192) to take U. 8S. 

legally off gold standard passed by 


Senate and Currency Com., 
rept. (S. Res. 56) for 
suspension payments filed, 
| Reconstruction Finance Corporation: 
June 1, conference rept. on Senate 
bill (S. 1094) providing for purchase 
by R. C. of preferred stock, 
bonds and debentures of insur- 
ance cos. filed in House, summary 47:7 
June 1, mo. rept. on loans made dur- 


ing Apr. submitted to Congress, 
June 3, 


preferred stock subscription 


in Natl. City Bank of Cleveland 
Securities. sellers liability already in 


force, full operation of law for regu- 
lation to begin July 26 : 
| Silver as Currency discussed............ 43:3 
Stock market investigation by Senate 
Banking and Currency Com., hear- 
ings during wk. summarized, J. P. 
rm of J. P. Morgan & Co. tes- 


Building Construction 

|| Cobblestones, use as construction ma- 

terial 

Public works. program, see ‘‘Labor.”’ 

Business 

Charts of wkly. business indicators ... 

Commerce and industry abroad 4 

Comparison of business conditions wk. 
by wk. 47 


oe eee eee ee 


Improvement in business conditions 
shown, replies from natl. trade assns. 
made public hays Commerce Dept.., 
texts 


ere ee eee eee 


Production, wk, ended May 20 

Congress 

— in status of bills during past 

Legislation “enacted by first session ‘of 
73rd Congress reviewed. 

Nominations sent to and confirmed by 

procesdinen. May 29- June 2 


Copyrights 

Brown, Wm. L., Actg. ‘* % ‘er of Copy- 
rights, art. on how to get a copy- 

Education 

Illiteracy, 1930-1920 statistics 35:1 
Calif.: Vierling Kersey, Public Instruc- 
tion Supt., art. on finding money to 

Fis 

Bell, Frank T., Fisheries Comr., art. on 
stocking private streams with fish ..48:1 

Fishing fees lowered by some Siates to 
attract tourists, list sued by Fish- 
eries Bur. 33:2 

| Food: Food Products 

Baker, Dr. O. E., Senior, Agricultural 
Economist, Agriculture Dept., stmt 
on trends in food preferences ....... : 

Eggs, how to cook at low temperature 36:2 

Food and drugs, draft of new act de- 
signed to prevent false and deceptive 
advertising transmitted to Senate by 
Agriculture Dept. 34:1 


King. Dr. Florence B.. Specialist in 
Foods, Foods and Nutrition Div., : 
Home Economics Bur., art. on home- 

Foreign Reiations 

‘Davis, Norman H., inquiry on status 


Mecheynotes res. (H, J. Res. 93) to pro- 
hibit exportation of arms or muni- 


tions of war from U. S. in certain 

. cases, May 30, reptd. to Senate ..... 37:6 
Tide of World Affairs .........seeeee.. 11:3 
Government 
Personnel: ~* 


Brand, Chas. J., Co-Administrator, 
Agriculture Adjustment Act, biog. 
note, photograph 40 

Morgenthau, Henry, Jr., Gov., Farm 
Credit Administration, biog. note, 
photograph 40 

Peek, Geo. N., Administrator, Agri- 
culture Adjustment Act, biog. note, 

Tugwell, Rexford G., Asst. Secy. of 
Agriculture, ~~ note, 40:5 

Publications listed 36:3 


| 

|| Reorganization of Govt. agencies, plan 
35:5 
| State of the Unior 34:2 


Government Finance 

‘| Budget of U. S., condition as of May 

Independent Offices apprn. bill: 

Debated in Senate during wk., extrs. 

from transcript 44:1 

Passed Senate June 2, summary..... 35:4 

State finance, repts. from States which 
have shown particular interest in ef- 
forts to reduce cost of operation sum- 


‘| U.S. Treas. stmts. May 25 to June 1 ..46:3 

Wilcox bill (H. R. 5267) to aid munici- 
palities in financial troubles pending 

House Judiciary Com., pur- 

| Home Economics 

|] Clothes. suggestions, for remodeling .. .36:4 

Washing machines installed in apt. | 

houses for use of tenants ............ 36:3 


INDEX of this ISSUE 


Yearly index pages are printed to permit cumulating this index from week to week 
(Column position follows colon.) » 


House May 29, extrs. from debate 68:2 


O'Donoguhpe et al. 


4 


Industries and Markets 
Motion pictures: More action and less 


dialog suggested restore 
7 


position in Euro 
Labor 
Anderson, Mary. Dir., 
art. on sweatshop 
Natl. Recovery bill: 
Bill (H. R. 5755), passed by House May 
26 is being revised 
Expenditures of past and present 
public works program outlined .. 
Far-reaching effect of public con- 
struction program as embodied in 


eee 


Women's Bur., 
68 


in Senate 
33 


bill described, photographs ...... 41: 

Natl. system of public employment 
offices created under Wagner bill (S. 
510) passed by and House... .33:1 

Women, camp for jobless started ....34:1 

Pa.: Bible ~ hy as bait to get money 

Law Enforcement, 

Copeland res. for — of 
rackets reptd. to Senate ............. I 

Maps: Map Making 

Wheat, J. H.. Secy., U. S. Bd. of Sur- 
veys and Maps, art. on Govt. in- 
formation ON MAPS 

Motor Vehicles 

Automobiles, world production. 1932, 
Automotive Div., Commerce 


National Defense 

James Nat!. Guard bill (H. R. 5645) 
pending before House 
ended May 15 

Pres. Roosevelt, address to graduating 
class of Naval Academy June 1, text 

Parks: Monuments 

Yellowstone Natl. Park. any plan for 
diverting lakes or streams will be 
opposed by Interior Dept. 

Postal Service 

Farley. P. M. G., address at dedication 
of Fedl. bldg. at Grove City. 
balance of postal budget forecast 

aed news, policy of P. 


Prohibition 


Eighteenth amendment: 
Repeal, progress by States reviewed, 


eee eee eee 


37:1 


37:2 


a. 
..40:7 
Dept. 
33 


map 
Revenue side of liquor problem won 


cussed. chart 


Public Health 


Spotted fever, disease of West returns 
to East, stmt.. Public Health Service 
Summer, rules for comfort and health, 
Health Service 
Dir.. art. on adenoids 
Public Lands 
Johnson, Fred W., Comr., G. L. O., 
art. on how citizens may ‘obtain right 
to abstract minerals 
lands 


Railroads 
Railroad reorganization legislation, bill 
(S. 1580) passed by Senate May 27. 
ne (H. R. 5500) pending before 
St. Loute-itean. City Short Line R. 
Co., application for loan from R. F. é. 
to construct road from St. Louis to 
Kans. City dismissed by I. C. C. 


Science 


Lloyd, M. G., Chief, Safety Standards 
Sec., Standards Bur., 


ning 
Sterling, Matthew W., Chief, Ethnology 
Bur., Smithsonian Institution, stmt. 
on inhabitants in Amazon Valley 
Supreme Court of U. S. 
Burnet, etc., v. Wells. Income. of. trust 
applied to payment of premiums on 
insurance policies on life of person 
who created trust held subject to 
Conrad, Rubin V. Lesser v. Pender, 
etc. Bankruptcy ct. held to have 
right to reexamine payment by bank- 
rupt of certain sum of money to 
Du Pont v. Comr. of I. R. Use of trust 
incomes for insurance premiums de- 
Ickes, etc.. v. U. S. ex rel. Chestatee 
Pyrites & Chemical Corp. Recovery 
under 
construed 
Johnson, et al., v. Manhattan Ry. Co. 
et al. Authority of Sr. Circuit Judge 
of Second Circuit Ct. of N to as- 
sign himself to entertain applica- 
tion for apptmt. of receivers for cer- 
tain transport agencies sustained .. 
Leighton et al. v. U. S. Rights of Govt. 
under revenue law decided ......... 
v. U. S.; Williams v 
U. S. Effect of Economy Act on sal- 


33:1 


5 
Lester A. Round, Public “mamma 


from public 
48:1 


art. on light- 
48:1 


terms of War Minerals Act » 
4 


.47:2 


aries of judges of Distr. Col. Cts. and 
7:1 


Ct. of Claims construed 
Quercia v. U.S. Accused person grant- 
= new trial because of error of judge 
n accuging him of lying 
waiaan v. Hill et al. Power of stock- 
holders of American Tobacco Co. to 
adopt by-law for ann. payment of 
of profits to execs. up- 


Sinclair Refining Co. vy. Jenkins Petro- 


leum Process Co. Plaintiff's right to 
bill of discovery determined ...... 
Tait. etc. v. Western Md. Ry. Co. In- 


Tex. & Pacific Ry. et al. v. U. S. Order 
establishing differentials as to certain 
r. r. rates from interior points to New 
Orleans and Tex: ports held mevend 
I. C. C.’s power, summar 

Vt. v. N. H. Boundary 
States fixed 

Taxation 

Pa.: Linn L. Reist. County Collections 
Comr.. Revenue Dept.. art. on ancient 
and modern inheritance tax 

Veterans 

Economy regulations. Pres. plans to 
appt. com. to investigate. subject dis- 
— in House and Senate during 


line between 


Weather 
Hurricanes. Weather Bur. stmt .on 
studying and mapping of ........... 


National Guard 
As Part of Army 
In Time of War 


Bill Offered in House Would 
Organized Militia Into 
Empower President to 
Call Regular Service 


Power in the President to order the 
National Guard, its organizations and 
members, into the regular Service as part 
of the United States Army upon declara- 
tion of war by Congress is proposed in the 
James National Guard bill (H. R. 5645), 
pending before the House with a favorable 
report from the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

The bill’s primary purpose is to make 
the National Guard a component part of 
the United States Army both in peace and 
war time, reserving to the States their 
right to control the National Guard or 
organized militia absolutely under the mi- 
litia clause of the Federal Constitution in 
time of peace. 


Relief From State Obligation 


| Section 111 of the National Defense Act, 
known as the draft section, is stricken out 
and rewritten into Section 18 of the James 
bill. Under the rewritten provision, per- 
sons identified with the National Guard 
-ordered io Federal duty by the President, 
‘will be temporarily relieved of their obli- 
getions to their respective States, but will 
be returned to the State status when the 
‘emergency for which they are ordered to 
'Federal duty ceases to exist. 

| “It is believed the changes in this one 
section will go a long way toward assist- 
‘ing mobilization in time of emergency,” 
/Says the report of the Committee, “and 


, Will make for better administration and 


| unity of command.” 


National Defense Act Amended 

A number of other sections in the bill 
‘are necessary, it is explained, in order 
merely to amend the National Defense Act 
'so that it will conform to the important 
‘change in Section 111 of the National 
Defense Act. Other sections amended by 
the bill which have no direct bearing on 
‘its primary purpose are described as necs- 
essary to make certain desired improve- 
‘ments to the National Defense Act as it 
‘affects the National Guard and the or- 
‘ganized reserves. 
| The so-called “militia bill” was enacted 
prior to 1812, says the Committee report 
‘in a review of military legislation, since 
which time the organized militia, or Na- 
tional Guard, has always been adminis- 
tered under the militia clause of the Con- 
stitution. 

Conditions Unsatisfactory 

‘For years,” says the report, “this con- 
dition has been most unsatisfactory not 
‘only to Congress but to the officers and 
-men who comprise the great body of or- 
‘ganized militia now known as the ‘Na- 
_tional Guard of the United States.’ Be- 
cause of the fact that the National Guard 
was administered under the militia clause 
of the Constitution, it had to be drafted 
for the World War despite the fact that 
every: Officer and man in the organization 
had volunteered for service. 
“The units and organizations; some of 
them dating back to the Revolutionary 
War period, were ruthlessly destroyed and 
the individuals were organized into new 
strength organizations. 


Study Given to Problem 


“Because of this very unsatisfactory 
condition, the National Guard has for the 
past several years given careful thought 
and study to the problem in the hope that 
/a way might be found by which to ac- 
_complish what George Washington and his 
officers had in their minds when he pre- 
sented to Congress his “Sentiments on a 
| Peace Establishment.’ ” 

The report reviews the deliberations of 

a special War Department committee, ap- 
alata in 1927 by the Secretary of War, 
for the purpose of studying the problem 
and making recommendations. 


4 


Fuel Oil Contracts 
Are Awarded by Navy 


Contracts for more than 8,000,000 bar- 
‘rels of fuel oil have. just been awarded 
the Navy Department. 

Announcement was made May 29 that 


|} contracts had been awarded for 1,850,800 


barrels for the requirements of the Naval 


.| Service for the East Coast at an approxi- 


mate cost of $1,636,059, and for 6,328,950 
barrels for the West Coast at a cost of 
$3.888.410. The contracts were awarded 


Gold Sought in Afghanistan 
And in Netherlands Indies 


Following the world wide hunt for 
more gold, the governments of Nether- 
lands India and of Afghan are to under- 
take to exploit gold areas in their respec- 
tive countries. 

Many river beds and parts of the 


‘| Afghan desert are known to be rich in gold 


‘deposits, says the Department of Com- 
| merce, and in the past have been primi- 

_ tively mined. The government will in- 
troduce modern mining methods in those 
regions. 

In Netherlands India the Department 
of Mines is said to be negotiating with 
several firms for the exploitation of the 
gold deposits in South Bantum in the 
western part of Java. 


Fresh Water Mussels Live 
19 Months Without Food 


The ordinary freshwater mussel can live 
as long as 19 months without food. Dur- 
ing this time, however, growth is sus- 
pended but with continuous feeding they 
grow rapidly. These facts have been de- 
‘termined—by experiments at the Federal 
experimental mussel farm at Fort Worth, 
Texas, where scientific data is being 
‘gathered for application to commercial 
'mussel growing to supply shells for the 
| pearl button industry. 

The Bureau of Fisheries states that the 


Passed S. a total populaion of 37,000,000 for the | @XPeriment has not progressed to a point 


‘where it can be definitely stated that 
mussel farming can be made a profitable 
enterprise, but it has been proved that 
ithey thrive under artificially 

- | conditions. 


Traffic in Panama Canal 
Showed Gain During March 


Panama Canal traffic registered a de- 
cided gain during March reaching the 
highest total of any month since October, 
| 1931, according to information received in 
the Commerce Department’s Transporta- 
| tion Division. The increase was due, it is 
‘said, to larger movements of cargo from 
| the Pacific to the Atlantic. 
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Developing a New National System 
Public Offices to Place Labor 


Plan Just Passed by Both Houses Would Sup- 
plant Present Separation of State and 
Federal Employment Units 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


both the Federal Government and the 
States shall be used in the maintenance 
ct public offices as a part of the Federally 
controlled system of public employment 
cffices, in cooperation and _ coordination 
with the State-controlled system of pub- 
lic employment offices. 

There are about 500 emploves in the 
present Employment Service, most of 
them not under civil service, according to 
the Senate Committee’s repcrt. Under 
the new measure all employes will be 
under civil service. 

“We have in the proposed bill. then,” 
said the Committee report, “a Federal 
agency set up to work in the various 
States in cooperation with the State em- 
ployment agencies for the purpose of re- 
ducing unemployment and for the purpose 
of stabilizing labor conditions throughout 
the States. In both cases the State agen- 
cies make reports to the Federal Bureau. 
In both cases the Federal agency passes 
upon the efficiency with which the respec- 
tive States expend not only their own 
funds but Federal funds as well, to reduce 
unemployment and stabilize labor condi- 
tions. In boih cases no State is to re- 
ceive moneys out of Federal appropria- 
tions unless and until it; of its own ac- 
cord, matches the Federal appropriation 
by a State appropriation. 


Unsatisfactory Operation 
Of Existing Services 

“The main reason for the legislation 
recommended in this report is that the 
present United States Employment Serv- 
ice is most unsatisfactory. The Federal 
Government has operated employment of- 
fices in every State of the Union inde- 
pendently of the State service. The Fed- 
eral Government service has had no re- 
lation to the State service. The Federal 
service not oniv does not coordinate with 
the State service. but, in most instances, 


is actively competing with the State serv- | 


ice and running an independent office in 
the State when there was already in the 
same State or the same city a State em- 
ployment office. Also, there is actual fric- 
tion between the employment services. 

“A survey made by the present Secretary 
of Labor resulted in information from 
State officials and responsible municipal 
officers to the effect that the Federal 
service, in their opinion, was very nearly 
useless and, in some cases, actually harm- 
ful to the total employment service. The 
only part of the Federal service that the 


Secretary of Labor found to be making | 


an important contribution to the total 
Federal employment picture was the Farm 
Bureau. The survey also showed that the 
United States Employment Service, being 
a free service, has not been well enough 


supported by the States and by the Fed- | 


eral Government; has not had sufficient 


money to do the kind of placement work | 


needed: and was not getting into touch 
with the employers on such terms that 
the employers would automatically call at 
the central office for the labor. 

“In brief, the present Secretary of Labor 
believes the present employment system 
is very unsatisfactory and wasteful. In 
fact. the Secretary of Labor has closed all 
of the field employment offices and ap- 
pointed an appropriate State official as 
Federal director. In most instances this 
has been the labor commissioner of the 
State, or some other State official who was 
indicated by the Governor as being the ap- 
propriate one. Where there were civil 
service emploves employed by the Federal 
Government, they have been transferred 


to the State service and have been re-| 


porting to and working under the direction 
of the tSate official who has been named 
by the local Federal director.” 


Employment Facilities 


Needed fer Reconstruction 

“The Committee on Education and 
Labor, as have previous committees, which 
have studied this subject, have reached 
the conclusion that a national system of 
employment service, a Federal-State sys- 
tem, with real cooperation and real co- 
ordinated service between the _ States. 
essential for the reconstruction period 
ahead, as it is also for the present period 
of the depression. 

“We are of the opinion that it is ¢s- 
sential that there be a centralized em- 
ployment service in each State and that 
it is highly impotant that there be a co- 
ordinated Tservice between the States. 
This bill proposes a scheme of Federal 
leadership, with the placement work done 
by the States,-in cooperation with “such 
leadership. By taking the leadership. 
the Federal Government can set up the 
standards, statistical control plans, give 
the necessary stuay, circulate the neces- 
sary information. and assist in bringing 
all of these offices into one general svys- 
tem. 

“To assist and stimulate the develop- 
ment of a system by the States, the Fed- 
eral 


bv the States or set aside by the States, 
for the development of a free employment 
service. The Comunittee feels that we 
should keep the pattern of the States in 
doing thelr own workin placement, and 
put the Federal Government in the posi- 
tion of helping and encouraging them to 
ado so; the Federal Government being 
responsible for the statistical. work and 
saving the States this expense, and the 
statistical information being available to 
all the States. 

The Federal Government is also to do 


the research work. which is often too ex- 


pensive for the Siates to do, individually; 
the function of the States being to per- 
form the task of getting the jobs and the 
workers brought together.” 


Amendments Await 
Senate Consideration 


The House, June 1. 17 passing the bill 
adopted several amendments. They in- 
cluded one to preseve the existing Ad- 
ministration of Veterans Affairs empioy- 
ment office for World War veterans, and 
another is to permit Federal cooperation 
With any State employment commission. 
without awaiting action of the State 


Legislature, until that Legislature has op- | 
portunity to authorize the State's coopera- 


tion. 
These amendments have to be con- 


- curred in by the Senate or-go to confer- 


ence for adjustment of the differences. 
Senator Wagner, May 29, following pass- 
age of the bill by the Senate, made pub- 


lic the following statement: 


“The Senate today passed the Wagner 


employment office bill, designed to estab- , 


Government will give sums of money | 
to match the moneys already appropriated | 


lish a nation-wide system of employment 
offices, operated locally by the States and 
coordinated through a _ newly created 
United States Employment Service. An 
appropriation of $1,500,000 is authorized 
for the first year and of $4,000,000 an- 
nually thereafter. Of this amount, 75 per 
cent is to be apportioned to each State 
on the basis of its population on condi- 
tion that the State appropriate an equal 
amount for the purpose of an employ- 
ment service. / 


The restoration of the 13,000,000 unem- 
ployed men and women to their normal 
occupation is the most difficult task of 
the present period of reconstruction. It 
is, of course, a part of the general prob- 
lem of recovery, in the sense that the 
opportunities for employment must first 
‘be created. But beyond that, we have an 
equally difficult problem—the intensely in- 
dividual, the deeply human problem—of 
| guiding a man to a job wherein he can 
‘exercise the most of his native endow- 
| ment and derive the maximum of hap- 
| piness for himself and his family. 

_ “The principal question that must be 
answered in the organization of a nation- 
wide employment service is this: What 
'shall be the relation between the Federal 
Government and the States in the conduct 
‘of such a service? 
| “The Federal Government alone cannot 
perform the entire task. Many of the em- 
plovment problems are local, requiring for 
their solution a knowledge of local con- 
ditions. At the same time it is entirely 
| clear that the States cannot, acting indi- 
| Vidually, provide for the interstate place- 
,ment of workers. Obviously, we do not 
desire to have the Federal Government 
duplicate the work of the States. Plainly, 
'we do not want the Federal Government 
to compete with the States. 


Cooperation of States 


And Federal Government 


“The common sense solution is the es- 
tablishment of a cooperative system 
/wherein the Federal Government and the 
States unite in performing together this 
| inestimable service for the American peo- 
ple. Under such a system, the States re- 
tain responsibility for the local offices 
/-and control over their management, and 
‘the Federal Government performs the 
‘duties which are interstate in character. 


'This principle of cooperation is the cor- | 


nerstone on which the employmeni <crv- 
ice bill is built. 

_“It is in order, it seems to me. briefly 
to state the history of this measure. It 
was first introduced in the 70th Congress 
in the Spring of 1928. The bill immedi- 


ately won widespread support but did not 


| succeed in securing congressional atten- 
tion during that Congress. 

“In the last Congress it was reintro- 
duced. Committee hearings were had upon 
it. and both in the House and the Senate 
the subject was extensively debated. 

After every aspect of the question was 
thoroughly canvassed, both the Senate and 
the House passed the bill. It was pocket- 
vetoed, however, by President Hoover. 
“In its closing days, the last Adminis- 
tration attempted, without new legislation, 
to extend the existing so-called United 
States Employment Service. The record 
is now clear that that service has proved 
| entirely unsatisfactory. That is the judg- 
ment of every unbiased person who has 


| looked into the situation. 


Employment Modified 


By Changed Conditions 

“Let no one delude himself that, with 
the resumption of business. men will uni- 
'versally return:to their former shops and 
/work benches ard resume where they left 
off in 1929. Such a course is quite im- 
possible in view of the many changes that 
have occurred since that day. 
' “The new channels of employment will 
not be the same as the old. The centers 
of production for many commodities have 
‘shifted. Methods of production have 
‘changed. Many corporations accustomed 
'to give employment to many men are no 
‘longer in existence. 
| “It seems, to me quite unnecessary to 
argue the proposition that, if the return 
to employment is to be orderly, efficient 
‘and permanent, we must provide the best 
| machinery we can contrive carefully to 
| bring the right men to the proper jobs. 
| The bill which has’ today passed the Sen- 
ate is designed to accomplish that pur- 
| pose.” 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
films made in the United. States; (2) 
dubbed films: (3) English dialog films with 
superimposed titles in the local language; 
and ‘4) synchronized versions. 

The existing depression, says the report, 
had little effect on production of motion 
pictures in European studios. Total ex- 
penditures in 1932 amounted to approxi- 
mately $30.000.000. practically the same 
figure recorded fo rthe preceding year. 
Germany. France and Great Britain to- 
gether accounted for 73 per cent of pro- 
duction and 86 per cent of the total nega- 
tive investment. In the last-named coun- 
try production of feature films increased 
almost to the point of overproduction 
Fifteen new studios, equipped with sound- 
producing apparatus, were constructed last 
vear in Europe. The total number of such 
European studios now amounts to 68— 
Great Britain having 17; France, 14; and 
Germany, 13. 

New Picture Theaters 

Discussing the exhibition end of the 
European film industry, Mr. Canty’s re- 
port shows that nearly 500 houses with a 
| total seating capacity of 300,000 were con- 
structed or renovated in 1932. At the 
same time a large number of-houses per- 
manently closed their doors. 

At the end of 1932. there were 16,850 
wired theaters in Europe ‘Russia not in- 
cluded). 4.000 of these having been equip- 
ped for sound in that period. It is prob- 
able, according to the report, that in 1933 
there will be little additional wiring ex- 
cept ‘in connection with new theaters. 
Great Britain now has 4,300 wired thea- 
ters; Germany, 3500; and France; about 

The Commerce Department's review of 
the European motion picture industry is 
published as Trade Information Bulletin 
No. 815. Copies are obtainable for 10 
cents from branch. offices of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, or from 
thé Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Language Handicaps Sale ~*; 


Of Talking Films Abroad’ 


¢ 
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London Delegates Sail---Barriers. to World Economic 


Conference Recesses---Truce in the Orient 


Information Derived from Official Sources—As of noon June 3 


Off For London: Delegations from a score of 
60 countries which will take part in the World 
Economic Conference beginning June 12, are 


now on their way.to London. The first contingent 


of the American delegation, headed by Secretary 
of State Hull and accompanied by 43 advisers, 
experts and assistants, departed this week with 
the hope of reaching an early agreement on fun- 
damental problems of monetary stabilization and 
relaxing of trade barriers. In addition to the 
four American delegates named last week, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has appointed Senator Couzens 
of Michigan, a Republican, and Ralph W. Morri- 
son, San Antonino banker. 

On the eve of his departure, Secretary Hull 
again stressed the urgent need for haste if the 
destructive forces of economic nationalism are to 
be checked. He expressed the hope that essential 
principles of currency stabilization and restora- 
tion of world trade would be agreed upon within 
six or eight weeks. The American delegates, 
however, expect that broad agreements in prin- 
ciple, rather than special treaties, will emerge 
from the London truce. | 


Obstacles to Economic Accord. Economic au- 
thorities assert that many obstacles remain to be 
overcome before agreement can be reached, even 
on broad general principles. Some of these ob- 
stacles were pointed out by the committee of ex- 
perts who prepared the program for the London 
meeting. Although war debts are not on the 
agenda, the experts declared that settlement of 
this issue was an essential condition to the’ suc- 
cess of the economic parley. 

Such a settlement has not yet been reached, 
although the next installment on the debts to the 
United States falls due on June 15—three days 
after the Conference meets. Failure to reach an 
understanding on the matter of the June 15 pay- 
ments, itis feared, may lead to default by the 
European debtors during -the opening week of 
the Conference—an event: which would not 
create an atmosphere of international coopera- 
tion. 

Another obstacle to agreement on stabilization 
exchange is created by the inflation programs in 
many countries. This week, for exainple, Anglo- 
Japanese trade relations approached a crisis as 
a result of the flooding of British markets with 
cheap Japanese goods. . The depreciation of the 
ven during the past year has made it possible 
for Japan to undersell British manufacturers 
in India, Egypt and other British markets. India 
recently denounced her commercial treaty with 
Japan because of Japanese “dumping,” and the 
British government is now reported to be con- 
sidering denunciation of the Anglo=Japanese 
commercial treaties for the same reason. 

Disarmament Conference Adjourns. The Dis- 
armament Conference, unable to lay the basis for 
an accord before the opening of the London Con- 
ference, adjourned on June 1 for a month's re- 
cess. The General Commission will meet again 
not later than July 3, and during the interval a 
steering committee will continue at Geneva. The 
recess Will also be utilized for private conversa- 
tions between representativs of the great powers 


In the hope that important differences may be 


ironed out before the Conference resumes. The 
first of these conversations will take place in 
Paris next week, when Norman Davis, American 
Ambassador-at-large, will confer with French 
and British statesmen. 

In the session which has just ended the wide 
gap between France and Germany has been per- 
ceptibly lessened, although reservations by these 
and other countriés, notably Japan, have pre- 
vented complete agreement. Outside the Confer- 


ence, progress Was also made on the revised four- ’ 


power pact proposed by Mussolini. In_ its 
amended form the agreement is acceptable to 
France and Germany, as well as Great Britain 
and Italy. The emphasis placed on revision of 


against an aggressor, 


treaties in the original draft has been withdrawn 
and the pact, as it now stands, merely refers to 
Article XIX. of the League Covenant providing: 
for peaceful revision. of treaties. 


* 

Arms Embargo and Neutrality. The arms em- 
bargo resolution recently adopted by the House 
Was amended by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee this week in such a manner as to 
quality, if not to nullify, the pronouncement of 
Norman Davis at Geneva on the abandonment of 
neutrality. In the form in‘which it passed the 
House the resolution gave the President au- 
thority to prohibit arms shipments to an aggres- 
sor nation. This authority, if used by the Presi- 
dent, would permit the United States to support 
collective action by the League of Nations 
Many European states- 
men who heard Mr. Davis’ statement interpreted 
this to mean that the United States would not 
supply munitions of war to a country which had 
violated its international agreements. 3 

As amended by ‘the Senate Committee, the re- 
solution equires that the embargo shall apply 
impartially to all powers in the dispute, with a 
View to preserving American neutrality. The 
amendment was introduced by Senator Johnson 
and agreed upon following conferences between 
Chairman Pittman and Secretary Hull. As a re- 
sult, if the measure is adopted in its amended 
form, the United States will be estopped from 
joining other nations in an embargo against an 
aggressor. 


Truce in China. Another chapter in the long 
history of the Far Eastern conflict was brought 
to a close this week with the signing of a truce 
between Japan and China. The truce formally 
ends hostilities in Northern China and marks the 
first suspension of fighting since the conflict 
broke out in Mukden in September, 1931. Under 
the terms of the agreement, which were virtually 
dictated by Japan, China promises to withdraw 
all Chinese troops from a vast triangle lying 
between the Great Wall and a line extending to 
Within a few miles of Peiping and Tientsin. 
Chinese troops are not to advance. beyond this 
line and are not to repeat any “provocations.” 
Japanese troops, if they are fully satisfied that 
these terms have been carried out, will volun- 
tarily withdraw to the Great Wall. Maintenance 
of peace and order in this area will then be ecar- 
ried out by Chinese police authorities. 

In signing the armistice, the Nanking govern- 
ment tactily admits the supremacy of Japanese 
military power and her own inability to carry out 
further armed resistance. And by negotiating 
directly with Japan, China practically abandons 
the hope of further aid from the League of Na- 
tions. Throughout the discussion of the Man- 
churian conflict at Geneva, China refused to deal 
directly with Japan. The League supported this 
position in its final report last February when it 
proposed a neutral committee to supervise ne- 
gotiations between Japan and China. This com- 
mittee was not able to function when Japan re- 
fused to accept the report, based on the recog- 


nition of Chinese sovereignty over Manchuria, 


and withdrew from the League. Due to the 
unwillingness of the great powers to bring pres- 
sure on Japan, the League was unable to make 
Its verdict effective. | 

The present armistice does not touch upon the 
outstanding political issues in dispute between 
Japan and China, however. These are left un- 
settled and China has not yet agreed to negotiate 
With Japan. Nevertheless, Japanese authorities 
expressed the hope that the military truce will 
demonstrate to the Chinese the wisdom of ne- 
gotiating a final settlement, which presumably 
would include recognition of the new state of 
Manchukuo. As‘a result of the armistice, the 
possibility of a renewed Chinese attack on Man- 
chukuo is effectively removed and the Nanking 
government is left without means of continuing 
the struggle. Direct negotiations are therefore 
considered more likely than in the past. 


SILVER AS CURRENCY BASIS ANC 
AMONG THE CENTRAL BANKS FOR FARM PRICES 


» 


ADVANCES NOTED> 


Situation in Various Countries Is Revealed in Study of Relief Plans for Agriculture 


Conference Considers Bill 
ror Reform of Bank System 


The Glass-Steagall bank reform bill (H 
R. 5661) 
ferees held their second executive session 


That many of the world’s central banks 
are at present legally permitted to in- 
clude a certain amount of silver in their 
currency reserves is revealed in a study 
of the monetary use of silver which has 
just been issued by the Commerce De- 
partment. 


Excluding ia few countries where 
Silver now circulates, 
possess some Silver coin. 
amount is nominal, 
might have, and is not counted as part 
of the reserves against note issue or other 
demand liabilities. In 
central banks silver may 
cluded 
are the central banks of Colombia, Hun- 
gary, Japan, Netherlands, Peru, Poland, 
Spain and the United Kingdom. 
dition, certain countries, as for example. 
British India. Siam and the Straits Set- 
tlements, 
bank in the accepted sense of the term. 
do include silver in their monetary re- 
serves, 
the United States, where silver occupies 


Monetary Systems by Department of Commerce 


tem. 


portion of 
holdings of 18 
but four. 


no 
all central banks 
As a rule, this 


such as any bank Switzerland. but 


Apart from 
silver held 


the case of 16 
be legally in- 


in their reserves. Among these 


In ad- Study. 


although having no central the stock of 


Included in this latter list is 


of $10.629,000,000. 


the country. 


pesetas in. silver. 
is in conference and the con- 


June 2. 
The bill was passed by the House May redeem 
23. and was amended and passed by the coin. 


Senate May 25. 
of the conference that adjustment of the 
differences 


It was stated by members 


probably will be reached 36.600.000 ounces, 


within a short time. France -held an 
The bill includes provisions for insur- ounces. 
‘end of 


ance of bank deposits after July 1, 1934. 


a special position in the currency 


The proportion of silver held in central 
bank reserves, the report shows, has shown 
a tendency to decline. 
year period beginning in 1900, the pro- 
Silver in 
countries declined 
Those which showed 
creases were Denmark, Japan, Russia and 
the 
‘ings of these four 
still are relativély small. 
the well-Known stocks of 
in. British India and China, 
there are large supplies of monetary sil- 
ver in the United State#™ Spain. and 
several other countries, according to the 
In the United States, at the end 
of March, 1933, the stock of standard Sii- 
\er dollars totaled over 540,000,000, while 
subsidiary 
amounted to approximately 
This compares with a 
stock. including gold coin and _ bullion, 


countries were and 


In Spain, approximately a billion sil- 
ver pesetas are believed to be held in 
The coins consist 
of the legal tender 5 peseta pieces. mostly 
ield by the Bank of Spain. 
stitution in January. 1933, held 610,000,000 
Since Spanish law re- 
quires that 5 peseta silver pieces be ac- 
cepted on the same basis as gold coins. 
the Bank of Spain in practice does not 
its notes in gold but 


The stock of silver held by the French 
Government at the end of 1932 exceeded 
while 
additional 
The Government of Italy at the 
1932° held ‘only 5,328,000 fine | 


| Are Under Way 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
SyS- | a Federal land bank. 


It is to supplement 


ening that system's field and amending 


Thus, in the 30- 
metallic bank system. 

in all 
net in- 


the total 


and supervision of local 
which: farmers. are 


actual silver hold- 


participants 


reasonable cost. 


private lending. 


chiefly 


That in- Board in 


cooperatives. 


“eo Rong a lower rate than the Government itself 
$309,000.000. can borrow and that the Government in 
total monetary 


so doing is engaging in an uprofitable un- 
dertaking and unfairly competing with 


There is to be a central bank for co- 
operatives at Washington and this bank 
and the regional banks for cooperatives 
will take over the functions of the Farm 
making loans to agricultural 


that act by eliminating the double liability 
on national farm-loan stock with respect 
to future indebtedness and broadening the 
Class of eligible borrowers under the land 


The policy of the legislation, as ex- 
plained by Mr. Jones, is to stimulate agri- 
culture by providing Government capital 
institutions 


in 


and | 
through which they may obtain, necessary | 
credit on a safe business basis and at 


It also is designed to strengthen the | 
present system of credit for cooperative 
agricultural associations by permitting a 
compensatory rate of interest on loans to 
cooperatives, sO as to eliminate the fre- 
quent objections that the Government 
makes loans to coopertive organizations at 


had in its vaults about 
ounces of silver coin and bullion. 
in silver. 


the Bank of 


29.500.000 offices of the Bureau of 


ounces of silver while the Bank of Italy 
107,000 fine 

The Commerce Department study which 
was made by’*H. M. Bratter of the Fi- 
nance and Investment Division is issued 
as Trade Promotion Series No. 149. Copies 
are obtainable for 10 cents from branch 
Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


| Labor Adjustment Boards 
| 
| 


Safeguards for Labor in Lesislation 


Under Amendments 


For Coordinated Railroad Operation 


Reduction in Number of Employes Restricted 


and Provision Made 


‘Roosevelt, but with amendments adopted 
by the Senate and favorably reported dy 
'the House Committee on Interstate and 


| dismissals of railroad employes, is near- 
|ing the final stages of enactment. 

The Senate in its bill «(S. 1580), passed 
|May 27, provides that the number of em- 
|ployes in the service of faijlfoads 
shall not be reduced by the eMergency 
legislation bevond the number on _ tne 
pay roils in May. 1933. nor shall railway 
employes “be deprived of employment of 
be in a worse position in respect to com- 
| pensation” because of the emergency 
powers proposed in the bill, except as 
vacancies are created by death, normal 
|retirement or resignation, which vacancies 
are not to exceed 5 per cent in any one 
year. 


Amended Bill Reported 


its bill (H. R. 5500) favorably reported to 
the House after amending it, with re- 
spect to railway labor, to provide as fol- 
lows: 


‘ber as shown by the pay rolls of em- 
_ployes in service during the month 
|May, 1933, after deducting the number 
‘who have been removed from the pav 
| 1olls after the effective date of this act 
by reason of death, 
/or resignation, but not more in any one 
|year than 5 per cent of said number in 
| service during May, 1933; nor shall any 
‘employe in such service be deprived of 


month of,May or be in a worse position 


with respect to his compensation for sucn | 
employment by 


reason of any 
taken pursuant to the authority con- 
ferred by this title.” 
Both bills direct the Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation regional 
boards of whenever and 


to establish 
adjustment, 


wherever action of the Coordinator creates 
conditions 


that make necessary such 
boards, to settle controversies between the 
railroads and their employes, both groups 
to be equally represented on such boards, 


‘which will exercise functions of adjust- 


/'ment boards that are provided for by the 
Railway Labor Act. 

Another railway labor provision in both 
measures is a direction to the Coordinator 


, to provide means to determine the amount 


of, and require the carriers to make just 
compensation for property losses and ex- 
penses imposed on railway emploves by 
transfers of work from one locality to 
another 
| powers. 
| 


Discussion at White House 


| The labor conservation proposals now 
elnbodied in the two bills were discussed 


May 31 at a White House conference at- 
tended by Senator Dill ‘Dem.), of Wash- 
ington, sponsor of the Senate mea.tire; 
Representative Rayburn (Dem.), of Bon- 
ham, Tex., sponsor of the House measure; 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner Joseph 
|B. Eastman, and Dr. Walter M. W. Svlawn, 
|of Washington, D. C., who, with Donald 
R. Richberg of Chicago, helped frame the 
bills, and others. 

_ Th Federal Coordinator is to divide the 
rail lines into three groups—-Western. 
| Fastern and Southern—and will designate 
| three regional coordinating committees 
for each group. with 5 regular members 
to be selected by the carriers, and two 
special members, to be selected by the 
Coordinator, one to represent the steam 
railroads whose operating revenues were 
$1,000,000 in 1932 and the other to rep- 
, resent electric lines not owned by steam 
| roads. 
Economic Operation Proposed 

The bill purposes to encourage and 
promote or require the carriers and their 
subsidiaries to avoid unnecessary duplica- 
_tions of services and facilities and permit 
‘joint use of terminals and trackage with- 
Out eliminating existing routes, except 
with consent of all participating lines or 
upon the Coordinator's order: to con- 
trol allowance and charges and practices 
affecting service or operation so as to pre- 


Emergency railroad legislation carrving ! 
‘out the recommendations of President. 


Foreign Commerce* to prevént wholesale 


The House Committee, June 1, ordered ' 


“The number of emploves in the serve | 
‘ice of a carrier shall not be reduced by | 
reason of any actipn taken pursuant to) 
‘the authority of this title below the num- | 


ot | 


normal retirements, 


employment such as he had dufing said. 


action | 


in carrying out the emergency 


| ~ For Adjustment of Disputes 


vent impairment of net earnings, and to 
avoid other wastes, 

The regional coordinating committees 
are to carry out these purposes as far as 
possible by. voluntary action of carriers, 


‘tor’s emergency power. Except as the 
Coordinator shall require, the proposed 


law is not to authorize rail lines to take 
any action forbidden by State or Federal 
laws. 

Coordination Representation | 

No railroad system is to have more than 
one representative on any coordinating 
committee. The Coordinator may ape- 
point assistants and agents and fix their 
compensation without regtrd to the civil 
service or classification laws. 

Also both bills stipulate that the legis- 
lation shall not be construed as relieving 
any railroad from any contractual obliga- 
tion which it may have assumed with re- 
gard to the location or maintenance of 
offices, shops, or other facilities at any 
point. 


Economies Included 
In Supply Measure 


Personnel Reduction Plan in 
Independent Offices Bill 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
statement by Senator Copeland ‘(Dem.), of 
New York. that the President does not de- 
sire that power and preferred it eliminated 

from the bill. The Senate, however, on 
recommendation, stipulated that the Prest- 
dent must give 60 days’ notice before any 
cancellation 6f contract. 
Power to Reduce Subsidies 
Power to reduce subsidies also is pro- 
posed in another bill, the McKellar bill 
(S&S. 506), reported to the Senate by tue 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
but not further. acted on. .In ‘this the . 
President would be authorized to investi- 
gate the facts and the law relating to 
letting of ocean mail contracts under 
which subsidies or subventions are granted 
under the so-called Jones-White Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1928 and to stop 
further payment if any or them are found 
by the President to be illegal. It proposes 
similar authority as to air mail contracts, 
and to suspend payments wherever an air 
mail or ocean mail contractor pays any 
Salary in excess of $17,500. 

The Senate increased the appropriation 
for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion from $5,040,000 to $5,190,000 so as to 
include a new item of $150,000 to enable 
the Commission to continue its field hear- 
ings. It provided $3,490,000 to complete 
the construction of the new building for 
'the Supreme Court of the United States. 
It also wrote into the bill the appropriation 
of $48,500, as requested by the Department 
of State, for expenses of United States 
participation in the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome, Italy. 

‘An amendment was adopted, at the in- 
stance of Majority Leader Robinson 
(Dem). of Arkansas, authorizing the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to loan 
up to $50,000,000 for drainage districts, 
levee districts, levee and drainage dis- 
tricts, irrigation and similar districts, to 
enable them to refinance their mortgages 

, and other obligations. 

The Senate on May 29 passed the Mc- 
-Carran bill (S. 1738) to enable irrigators 
on Federal reclamation projects to borrow 
money needed to pay operation of and 
maintenance charges in a simpler and 
cheaper manner than is now possible, 
under which irrigation districts would bor- 
row the money needed by all the irrigators 
of a district in one operation, instead of 
the expense of separate loan for each irri- 
gator. 


Conduct of Federal Judge 
In Florida Under Question 


Investigation of the official conduct of 
Halsted Ritter. judge of the southern 
district of Florida, by the Committee on 
the Judiciary is proposed in a resolution 
‘H. Res. 163) adopted by the House 
June 1. 
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Senate 


' Senator Black ‘Dem.), 
he had information from the Veterans’ | 


- nounced that he believed, as a result of 


‘' mane possible treatment of veterans, as 
. was stated by the President in his orig- | 
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Effort to Restore | 
Benefit Payments 


To War Veterans 


Places Limitation 
Reduction in Compen- 
sation of Those Wounded 
In World Conflict | 


Climaxing Congressional debates on re- |, 


ductions of compensation of World War 


only stops any cuts of more than 25 
per cent in their payments from the Gov- 
ernment but makes it retroactive to March | 
15, last. 

In adopting this amendment, offered by | 
Senator Connally ‘Dem.), of Texas, by a 
tie vote of 42 to 42 which was broken by 
Vice President Garner casting the 43rd 
vote for it. Representative Byrnes‘ Dem.), 


an amendment adding that amount to 


the funds carried in the bill. 


Raises Total Cos» 


This makes the total for all activities. 
of the Veterans’ Administration $686,- 
838.000. raising the aggregate appropria- 
tions of all kinds in the bill to approxi- | 
mately $715.000,000. The Connally amend- 
ment as adopted reads as follows: 

“Notwithstanding any of the provisions 
of the Act approved March 20, 1933, en- 
titled ‘an act to maintain the credit of 
the United States Government, in no 
event shall World War service-connected 
disability compensation of any veteran 
or the pension of any veteran of a war 
prior to the World War, or the pension of 
any widow and or dependents of such 
veterans be reduced more than 25 per 
cent of the rate being received prior to 
March 15, 1933.” 

The Senate on June 1 adopted an 
amendment which doubled the $1,000,000 
provision for taking domiciliary and hos- 
pital care of all service and nonservice 
connected disability cases.of veterans with 


proviso specifically stipulating that ‘‘one- 


. half of the $2.000.000 so appropriated shall 
be used for applying hospital treatment 
for veterans without regard to whether 
their disability is service connected or, 
not.” 
Beds Are Available 

This action followed a statement by | 
of Alabama, that ' 


Administration that there are 15,000 beds 
not being used now. “There are 9,000 in- 


EASING EFFECTS OF CUTS IN VETERANS’ ALLOWANCES 


Debate in Senate on Proposals for Relief as Amendments to Independent Offices Aosscmsien Bill---Provision Adopted to Limit 
Curtailment to 25 Per Cent of Disability Payments 


(THE bill carrying appropriations 

for the Independent Offices of the 
Government and sundry boards, bu- 
reaus and commissions for the fiscal 
year ending Juné 30, 1934, was taken 
up by the Senate, May 30, and oc- 
cupied that body through the session 


largely on the cuts in compensation 
of ex-service men as effected by the 
new regulations promulgated under 
the Economy Act. 

Senators read into the Record 
numerous instances of alleged hard- 
ships under the regulations. Many 
attempts were made to amend the 
measure in that respect. 


adopted, limiting cuts of World War 
veterans with service connected dis- 
abilities to 25 per cent, and applying 
the same Jimitation of reduction to 
pensions of veterans of other wars, 
The amendment carried an additional 
$170,000,000 to meet that proviso. It 
was adopted after a tie vote of 42 
to 42 had been broken by the Vice 
President’s vote of aye. 

Excerpts from the debate of May 
30 on the veterans provisions of the 
bill follow: 

Mr. STEIWER (Rep.), of Oregon. 
Mr. President, I invite the Senate's 
attention to the inclusion in the pend- 
ing bill of the appropriation for the 


‘ Veterans’ Administration, particularly 


to that provision in the bill which 


. provides money for the payment of 


pensions to veterans of the various 
wars in which our country has taken 
part. 

In the pending bill there is carried 
for the Veterans’ Administration a to- 
tal figure of $493,988,000. Compared 
with the bill which was disapproved 
by President Hoover, this is a reduc- 
tion of more than $450,000,000, but, 
deep as this slash is, it reveals little 
of the character and effect of the cut 
which has been made in the pensions 
to the veterans of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and the World War. This 
is true because, in the item, there are 
carried many other related items, such 
as the appropriations for hospitaliza - 


take away 80 per cent, I would cnteaty 
never have allowed the amendment to 
have been adopted in the form in which 
it was agreed to. To me it is the most 
indefensible regulation that has been 
made in connection with this whole 
matter. 


Mr. ROBINSON (Rep.), of Indiana. 


000. It would be impossible to slash 
that much without making just such 
cuts as those against which Senators 
now protest. The whole thing was 
wrong. Placing it in the hands of the 
President of the United States, abdi« 
cating the authority of the Congress, 
and giving one man the right to do this 
vast injustice, this cruel, brutal injus- 


rage, and it will never be righted until 
the entire law is repealed. 


Hopes for Remedy a 


Mr. LEWIS (Dem.), of Illinois. I 
rise to recall that while the amend- 
ment alluded to by the Senator from 
Oregon was the composite work of @ 
few of us trying to bring some order 
out of a chaotic situation, the able Sen- 
ator from the State of Washington 
{Mr. Dill] is entitled to the credit for 
the object of the relief. I desire to 
say as to myself—and I can speak per- 
sonally—that to the Senator from 
Washington, to others, and to myself 
there was the specific statement made 
by those who were to construe this 
act and to enforce it, that no such 
construction as now the Senator from 
Oregon and the Senator from Wash- 
ington clearly indicate has been made, 
would ever be applied. 

I desire to say further that it is a 
shocking surprise to me to hear upon 
the floor Senators, whose word cannot 
be debated, much less doubted, say 
that the construction thus applied has 
worked’ such injury as the Senator 
from Indiana | Mr. Robinson] indicates 
to have to confess. We trust for some 
immediate remedy. 

Mr. REED (‘Rep.), of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. President, my experience in the 
enforcement of the new regulations has 
been that an utterly impossible degree 


tions as they are, there is no-use to 
appropriate any more money than the 
$231,000,000 carried in the bill. I,un- 
derstand theré has been a bill intro- 
duced, possibly two bills, the purpose 
of which was to liberalize the law in 
one or two respects. I am not yet pre- 
pared to offer any general proposal for 


per cent, of all the hardships of which 
Members of Congress are~complaining 
may be eliminated. 


May Modify Ruling 


Mr. BYRNES (Dem.), of South Caro- 
lina. In view of the last statement of 
the Senator from Oregon, may I say 


Veterans’ Bureau has been at work 
upon the regulations seeking to modify 
them; that within the next few days, 
in my opinion, there will be an an- 
nouncement of an increase in the rates 
of compensation to be paid, certainly 
to those who have service-connected 
disability; that while I am not advised 
of the extent of the changes, yet I 
know the changes are going to increase 
the amount of compensation certainly 
for those ex-service men. 


Mr. STEIWER. That is very” reas- 
suring, but the situation becomes a bit 
involved when we are confronted with 
the necessity today and tomorrow of 
considering an appropriation bill and 
do not know what the law is going to 
be. The regulations which are under 
discussion and which are authorized 
by the Economy Act, so far as the vet- 
erans are concerned, have the force 
and effect of law, and so far we are 
concerned they have the force and ef- 
fect of law because they determine 
what pensions shall be paid and what 
pensions withheld. They determine 
moreover the amount required to be. 
appropriated by the Congress. 

It leaves the Congress in a rather 
unhappy situation. I would certainly 
urge upon the Senate an increased 
amount of appropriation except that 


* I do not know what the nature of 


the liberalization may be, I do not 
know what the increases may be, and I 
assume that in any event by a de- 


crease the appropriation to the amount 
we think is feasible and leave it to the 
President, because otherwise we cannot. 
pay out more, under the reading of the 
law, than the appropriation will per- 
mit; and if we increase the appropria- 
tion, with the power already in the 
hands of the President, who can change 


are bound to reduce to the minimum; 
but that isthe force under which they 
are operating. ' 
Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I 
want to make one further comment 
with respect to the Spanish-American 
veterans’ pensions. Before the Finance " 
Committee the Administrator estimated 
that the so-called “saving: would be 


figure of 67 per cent in reduction 
which I used a little while ago, but 
it would be nearer 80 per cent reduc- 
tion; and that, I think, provides some 
support for my conclusion, that the 
$41,000,000 in all likelihood will not be 
expended, and that a very great por- 
tion of it will never be used, unless, as 
we have said, the President shall lib- 
eralize his regulations, or the Veterans’ 
Administration shall liberalize its ad- 
ministration under the act. 


Budget Director’s Act | 


There was placed in the Record some 
time ago a letter written by the present 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget; 
I shall not read it, but I want to refer 
to it because it is known everywhere 
that of those who have been most re- 
sponsible for the severity of the cut the 
Director of the Budget Bureau is one. 
Undoubtedly the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs is another; and these two 
gentlemen, so it is said, helped in draw- 
ing the regulations which they pro- 
cured the President to sign. 

Mr. WALSH (Dem.), of Mass. I in- 
quire what authority has the Senator 
for stating that the Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau participated in and 


approved these regulations that led to 


the reductions complained of? 


Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, it is 
known*that the chief counsel or solici- 


regulations will be such that the in- 
justices will continue. 

Mr. CUTTING (Rep.), of New Mex- 
ico. Was it not the opinion of the 
Senator that under the amendment 
proposed, I think, by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Walsh] no direct 
service-connected cases would be taken 


Mr. JOHNSON (Rep.), of California. 
Not. only was the amendment of the 
character indicated by the Senator 
from New Mexico, but’ when the 
amendment was under discussion state- 
ments were distinctly and directly made 


that, speaking with authority, the Sen- 


ate could know that there was no in- 
tention of interfering in any way with 
those who were receiving benefits be- 


| Names Off the Rolls 


Mr. CUTTING. 


In other words it 
seems to-make little difference 
what legislation we pass on the floor 
of the Senate as compared with the 
regulations which are adopted by the 
people over whom we have no control 
whatsoever. 

_Mr. President, so long as this ques- 
tion has come up, I think I might say 
to the Senator that I have a record 
of a great many cases which have been 
taken entirely off the rolls, although 
the examination of the medical officers 
immediately preceding the discharge 
showed the disability existing at that 
time. 


Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator from 
New Mexico is quite right. There have 
been innumerable cases where the 
names of such veterans have been 
taken from the rolls as well as reduc- 
tions having been made in the amounts 
received by those who have been per- 
mitted to remain upon the rolls. 


Mr. STEIWER. I think it is fair to 
asSume that most of the service-con- 
nected cases taken entirely from the. 
rolls in the World War group are cases 
which have been connected with serv- 
ice by statutory presumption. I think 
there may have been some few elim- 
inated because the rating officers rated 


Liabil ity of Seller 


| 
| 


In Security Law 
Already in Force 


Full Operation of Law to 
Begin July 26, Asserts 
Trade Commission, Now 
Setting Up Machinery 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
grace beyond the date of enactment in 


‘which securities may be sold without being 


veterans and veterans of any other. of June 2. Senators voted with their eyes wide’ the entire modification or liberalization the matter as to regulations if he de- completely off the rolls? I know that subject to th eregistration requirements of 
“war and of their dependents. the} This measure (H. R. 5389) carries open on this whole question. It was of the act. Indeed, it seems to me, if sires, because we have given him that was my undgrstanding, and I think it | the act. 

Senate on Junee 2 wrote into the| the appropriations for the Veterans’ brought to their attention by Members the proper kind of regulations shall be power, it will be changed, but if it is was the understanding of a great many “But, according to the act, this exemp- 
Independent Offices appropriation bill Adusinlet 0 ti Th debate centered Of this body; it was currently reported made, that under this law, even as it left to the administrative officers ‘such Members of this body. tion shall not apply to any new offering of 

a compromise amendment that not ee ee af eae that the slash would be over $400,000,- is now written, 90 per cent, if not 95 as the Veterans’ Administration, ‘they ' securities by an issuer or underwriter sub- 


sequent to the 60-day period the act will 
be in full force and the issuers must ffie 
with the Commission the _ registration 
' statements and other data required by the 
act. 

“These registration statements for new 
security issues to be sold subsequent to. the 


, 60-day period are not to be filed with the 


| act.’ 


Commission until 40 days from the date 


enactment or thereafter, acording to 

of of to the Senator that within the last few something cause of injuries directly attributable ‘the act, which says that ‘no 
ppr ’ efenaers oO e country was an vin wou no resu nthe 

$170,000,000 and immediately introduced 4 days, by direction of the President, the saving to their military service. _statement may be filed within the first 


40 days following the enactment of this 
This provision was designed to ale 


low the Commission sufficient time in 
, which to set up its administrative ma- 
_chinery 


“Any registration statements filed with 
the Commission 40 days after enactment 
or thereafter will not be effective for an 
additional 20 days. The act states that 
‘the effective date of a registration state- 
ment shall be the twentieth day after the 
filing tereof.’ 

“If an amendment to a registration 


statement is filed prior to the effective 


' date of the statement, 


‘the registration 
statement shall be deemed to have been 


filed when such amendment was filed.’ 
' There are further time limits concerning 


the filing of amendments and concerning 


the filing of registration statements which 


| 


| 


| 


appear to be incomplete or inaccurate, 
(Title I, section 8.) 

“In the case of any foreign public au- 
thority ‘which continued the full 
service of its obligations in the United 
States; the proceeds of which are to be 
devoted to the refunding of obligations 
| payable in the United States, the registra- 
' tion statement shall become effective seven 


_ days after the filing thereof.’ 


“In Title II of the Act which is ‘for the 
purpose of protecting, conserving, and ad- 
vancing the interests of the holders of 
foreign securities in default’ and for crea- 
tion of the ‘Corporation of Foreign Se- 
cuity Holders,’ the effective date is made 
known in these words: ‘Sec. 211. This 
title shall not take effect until the Presi- 


the veterans’ hospitals and 6,000 in tion, adjusted compensation, insurarice, Of proof is being required of the vei- ficiency bill in the next session the tor of the Veterans’ Bureau took some en - ee rom 10 ~y cent, and, dent finds that its taking effet is in the 
army and navy hospitals,” Representative and: possibly other items. erans in order to show service con- Congress can provide such money as in the preparation of the regula- interest ond by prectamation ob 
Byrnes ‘Dem.), of South Carolina, in. To reach a correct understanding nection. /may be necessary to carry the present “ONS. 8 pus. Be af declares.’ 


charge of the’ bill, interrupted to explain. | 
- The Senate debate related particularly to 


large reductions in compensation to vet- 
erans of the World War and Spanish War. | 

Senator Byrnes made public the follow- | 
ing statement about President Roosevelt's 
decision to review regulations regarding | 


- yeductions in compensations for 


connected disabilities of the veterans: 
“Before the appropriation bill was re- 
ported to the Senate, the President an- 


the application of the regulations adopted 
governing service-connected disabilities, 
the cut in such cases was too severe and | 
that he would cause a review to be made | 
of the regulations as to this class and | 
all other classes affected by the regu-.| 
lations. 


Changes Contemplated 
“Two days ago, I announced that as a | 
result of this review, the President had 


- determined that before July 1 a new reg- 
ulation would be adopted under which | 


the cut in the compensation of the serv- 
- ee-connected disabilities would be ap- 
proximately 18 to 20 per cent below the 
average compensation for such disabili- | 


. ties under the old law. While this regu- | 


lation would provide payments upon 4a. 
different basis, the amount of money that 
_ the new regulation adopted by the Presi- 
* dent would provide for service-connected | 
disabilities. is approximately the amount | 
that would be added by the Cutting | 
amendment. I, therefore, have no ob-| 
* jection to the adoption of the Cutting | 
amendment. 

“I am authorized to say that following | 
his announcement of a review of other | 
classes, the President has determined that | 
the new regulations affecting Spanish- | 
American War veterans will provide for’ 
those veterans over .62, a minimum of. 
$15. The rate of compensation in the case | 


determined. Nor has there been a definite | 
determination as to the regulation af- 
fecting cases presumed to be of service | 
origin or the widows who were affected 
by the original regulations, but in accord-— 
ance with the President's original state- 
ment, consideration is now being given 
to those groups to effect the most hu- 


inal statement. 

President Roosevelt will appoint an in- 
dependent committee to check up on an- 
ticipated hardships and injustices to vet- 
erans from new regulations promulgated | 
under the Economy Act which will be-| 
come effective July 1. 


of the cut in pension—and by the 
word “pension” I mean the payment 
made in hand to the veterans, and 
not the related matters to which I 
have referred—it is necessary to elim- 
inate the collateral items. I have ac- 
cordingly prepared a table which is 
limited to pensions only. 

These figures disclose that the bill 
disapproved by President Hoover 
would have provided in excess of $124,- 
000,000 for the veterans of the Spanish 
War. 

The pending bill provides for the 
same purpose $41,600.000. The cut in 
this group therefore is more than $83,- 
000,000, and on a percentage basis the 
reduction will be approximately 67 per 
cent. 


Unexpected Slash 


Mr. COPELAND (Dem.), of New 
York. Mr. President, does the Senator 


believe that the Senate understood — 


that the Spanish War veterans were 
to be so cruelly cut as they have been? 

Mr. STEIWER. I cannot reflect the 
feelings or beliefs of individual Sen- 
ators, but I am sure that there was a 
general feeling in the Senate that, by 
reason of the amendment offered by 
the senior Senator from Washington 
{Mr. Dill] and agreed to by the Sen- 
ate, the Spanish-American War vet- 
erans would not be cut as deeply as 
they ave been cut. I think that is 
absolutely true. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is exactly 
the feeling I had when I voted for 
that amendment. 

Mr. STEIWER. I think that was a 
very general feeling. 

Mr. DILL (Dem.), 
The Senator has referred to the amend- 


of Washington. 


cause of having passed the age of 62 
years, It did not seem necessary to 
me when we adopted that amendment 
to put in a limitation on the cut that 
would be made by the regulations. If 
I had been putting in a limitation, I 
would have been willing to have made 
that limitation even 33 1/3 per cent; 
but if I had dreamed or had had any 
possible idea that they were going to 


We were told when we voted for the 
bill—some of. us who voted for it were 
told, at-any rate—that veterans with 
service-connected disabilities were g0- 
ing to be treatd most generously. If 
I had not been told that, I would not 
have voted for the bill, but I never 
dreamed that before a veteran could get 
such so-called “generous treatment” he 
would have to prove what God alone 

_ knows, and that is the connection be- 
tween these admitted injuries and the 
admitted ailment of the veteran. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I am 
in accord with the Senator's position 
in respect to the entire propriety of 
giving the veteran the benefit of the 
doubt in all these marginal cases. I 
think, if Senators will indulge me with 
the expression regarding myself, that I 


am incapable of attempting to obtain | 


any satisfaction from the predicament 
in which any one of them might find 
himself with respect to this measure, 
and I assure them that I am critical 
of them. My whole object in this dis- 
cussion is to make some sort of an 
exposition of the situation as it re- 
spects veterans’ pensions, and particu- 
ly the pensions of veterans of the 
World War and the Spanish War. 
Nevertheless, I think it is in order to 
say that those of you who supported | 
this bill might well have been more 
particular about the safeguards which 
we attempted to set up. 


| Money Not Available 


Mr. BORAH (Rep.), of Idaho. I de- 
sire to ask if the Senator is going to 
content himself with a discussion of the 
Situation or is he to offer an amend- 
ment to the bill? 

Mr. STEIWER. That question pre- 


amendment increasing the amount car- 
ried in the bill if I thought that tne 
regulations and the instructions issued 
by the Veterans’ Bureau would be lib- 
eralized sufficiently to make an addi- 
tional appropriation necessary or in 
in any way in order. 
As I shall presently endeavor to show, 
under the present situation, with the 
regulations as they are and the instruc- 


‘regulations into effect. 


Mr. VANDENBERG (Rep.), of Mich- 
igan. Mr. President, as I have fol- 
lowed the Senator's calculation, the 
naked appropriation is reduced from 
$121,000,000 to about $40,000,000, and 
only about $20,000,000 of the $40,000,000 
is going to be expended under the reg- 
ulations as now administered. | 


Mr. STEIWER. The first part of the 
Senator's question is absolutely correct, 
subject to correction for exact figures. 
I venture, as my own opinion, that a 
little over half of the $40,000,000 would 
be paid by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to the veterans of the Spanish 
War unless the President takes action 
to liberalize the regulations and in- 
structions. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Therefore the 
Senator leaves us with no conclusion 
except that the situation must be 
reached by an affirmative amendment 
of the basic law and that it could not 
be reached by even an increase in ap- 
propriation. Is that correct? 

Mr. STEIWER. It could not be 
reached by an increase in appropria- 
tion; but I have said that much of the 
evil inherent in this situation can be 
corrected by executive action and by 
change in the regulations and by 
change in the instructions heretofore 
issued by the Veterans’ Administration. 
I believe that it does not require much 
change in the basic act. 


I think 


Cost of Pensions 


Up to the President 


Mr. FESS (Rep.), of Ohio. 


There is bound 
to be a cut, because now we are under 
the stress of economy, and the order 
has gone out to cut wherever possible, 
and that is exactly what every de- 
partment will do. It will all depend 
upon the liberalization of the regula- 
tions, and the way in which the Presi- 
dent, who has the authority, will be 
able to look at the matter. 

My opinion is that we ought to in- 


Mr. WALSH. I am aware of that. 
fact, byt, I have been led to. believe 
that the Director of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau had little to do with the decisions 
that led to these particular reductions. 
I think he was consulted, and I think 
perhaps his bureau drew up the regu- 
lations. I have, however, had reason 
to believe that he was not in sym- 
pathy with all these regulations. Of 
course, he had to accépt and follow 
the suggestions of his superiors. 

Mr. STEIWER. But, if the Senator 
is willing to state it, will he advise 
the Senate of the person whom he does 
hold responsible for the severity of the 
cuts? 


Mr. WALSH. I have been of the 
opinion that the official who initiated 
and recommended these regulations 
was the’ Director of the Budget Bu- 
reau. I do not think he himself would 
dispute that. 


» Some Extreme Cases | 


Mr. WALCOTT (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut. I have had fully a score of cases 
typical of those that have just been 
reciled—extreme cases where the re- 
duction has been as high as from $60 
to $6 a month. I have taken up these 
cases with the Pension Bureau directly, 
in person rather than by writing, and I 
get absolutely no satisfactfon from 
them. 

Mr. STEIWER. I wish I could give 
some assurance to the Senator, but I 
cannot do so except to refer to what 
has been said by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [|Mr. Robinson] and by the 
Senator from South Carolina {[Mr. 
Byrnes]. Those Senators have been 


time that in this matter we do not 
rest content with a mere change in the 
regulations, because, regardless of the 
action of the President with respect to 
the regulation, if the Bureau of the 
Budget is permitted to dominate the 
Situation and to say to the Veterans’ 
Administration that we must have a 
saving of $400,000,000 or $450,000,000 or 
$500,000,000, or of any other sum of 
that kind, the procedure under the 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. 
President, I do not like to interrupt 
the Senator so often, but let me sug- 
gest to the Senator that some-of these 
abuses are irreparable. Hundreds of 
men have already committed suicide 
and others have died as a result of 
the so-called “Economy Act” or of the 
regulations, and untold thousands have 
suffered deprivation and even starva- 
tion. It is too late, Mr. President, io 
cure those matters. 

Mr. STEIWER. I am fully sensible 
of the facts thus stated by the Sena- 


-tor, and I think that is the one con- 


trolling reason, if not the best reason, 
why nothing would be gained by harsh 
characterization of the acts which have 
been done up to this time. What we 
need now is not complaint, it is not 
punishment, but correction of the evils 
that exist, and, in order to bring about 
that correction, I am trying, with the 
highest respect. for all concerned, and 
in the most friendly way, to, criticize 
the Administration of the act and to 
invite the President to correct these 
regulations, and to insist that this body 
shall take such a stand as will result 
in early and effective action. 


Mr. ASHURST (Dem.), of Arizona. 
If we are subjected to odium and pub- 
lic criticism over the Economy Act, let 
us not be so cowardly as to blame 
the President. Let us not be so cow- 
ardly as to blame the Budget Director. 
We did it ourselves. Why be mice in- 
Stead of men? 

If the Economy Act is cruel, we did 
it. How shameful to see Senators, if 
they do so, hide behind their desks and 
hide behind a screen, if they do so, 
and say, “The Budget Director did it! 
The President did it!” 


stand up and take it on the chin. Let 
us assume responsibility for our own 
acts. Why not, as men, take whatever 
blame there is. and make effort to 
repair whatever damage there is? 


(The bill was passed June 2 without 
uw record vcte and as it originated in 
the House now returns to that body 
for action upon the changes made by 
the Senate.) 


| 


| 


| 


“There is one additional point which I 
aesire to make clear, although it does 
not pertain to effective dates, and that is 
that the Federal Trade Commission is in 
no sense authorized to pass upon the 
value or soundness of a security or of a 
company issuing a security. No statement 
is to be construed as an endorsement or 
approval of a security or of a company on 
the part of the Commission. This body’s 
only function is to see that complete and 
accurate information concerning a secur- 
_ity is made available to the public, that 
no fraud is practiced in connection with 


the sale of the security, and that the se- 
curity is truthfully: presented to prospec- 
purchasers.” 


| 


Paul. 


The Commission announced June 2 that 


/@ special committee from the American 


Institute of Accountants, who offered 
| their services in connection with the 
preparation of forms and other papers 
required by the Securities Act are now 
cooperating with the Commission in the 
setting up of machinery for administra- 
tion of the act. 

The committee is composed of T. 
Edward Ross, Philadelphia, chairman; 
John L. Carey, New York, secretary; 
Joseph E. Sterrett and George P. Auld, 
New York, and Herbert M. Temple, St. 
They are holding conferences with 


a committee Commission staff members. 


The Commission is preparing forms for 


use in the registration of securities un- 
der the act, and is going over the admin- 


istrative requirements of the act. In- 
formation regarding the operation of 
blue sky securities laws is being obtained 


State Governments. 


' Correction in Full Text 


Of Securities Measure 


the Senator is,right, but I.am of the assured that appropriate acti ill be Do not bl the Pr In the text of the Securitjes Act . - 
. of such veterans over 62 and suffering | ment relating to the veterans of the sents to me a situation with which it is opinion that no : 2 ty elgg on Ww , ot blame the President. Do not n the text o e uritjes Pe 
from disabilities has not been definitely | Spanish-American War on the roll be- very hard to deal. I would offer an na Sree fos Masson to. the taken. I am going to propose ata later blame the Budget Director. Let us pearing in the issue of May 20-27, 


late changes in the provisions 


the Foreign Security Corporation were 
| omitted. 


Section 202 of the original bill provided 
for twelve directors. This was changed 


in the final draft to make the board 


‘consist of six members. 


In the same 
section as printed the provision for re- 
moval of a member of the board re- 
quired the approval of three-fourths of 
the board. This should nave read two- 
thirds of the board. 


ZheTRAYMORE 


BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT AS SEEN BY TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


were made, On the other hand, planting | to capacity in the cement industry was | 


This committee, whose members rid 
, now being selected, will be responsible di- | 
rectly to the President and not to the, 


By products, notably hides and weal. 


‘erans’ Administration. 


Veterans’ Administration, it was stated at 


. the White House. 


Every case brought to the attention of | 


erans’ affairs, the Director of Emergency | 
Conservation Work, Robert Fechner, an- | 
nounced that enrollment of veterans for | 


tion cannot be collected by today need 
more time for survey of this sort. Re- been somewhat above the average in re- | | the 
ent . Whitfield Woods, president: | - 
25,000 honorably discharged veterans of | | ported increase in newspaper advertising : monthe. Prices have been steadied | P : Dr ugs try amongst farmers. This has not yet” 3 


the World War and previous wars will | 
“enrolled to Constitute a special corps i 


_ the forestry plan. 


Selections to Begin June 12 
These men will be selected by the Vet- | 
Gen. Frank 
‘Hines, Administrator, has announced that 


. the entire quota completed by June 22. 


| 


Roundup of Industries. 
Presents Brighter 


ing volume and employment trends but 
have received only limited number of re- | 
plies as yet and fear adequate informa- 


volume indicates better business for ad- 
| Vertising agencies. 


Canned Foods 

National Canners’ Association, Wash- 

_ ington, D. C., Frank E, Garrell, secretary: | 
I should perhaps state at the outset. 


lection from its members, nor from t 


conditions have been unfavorable for a 18.9 per cent against a ratio of 24.8 per 


number of crops and this fact may upset | 
plans, The actual production and the ac- | 


toward a conservative program. 

Sales have been fairly well -maintained | 
and in some lines, such as corn, the move- | 
ment of products from canners’ hands has | 


and in some cases advanced, but these | 
advances have not been radical. The pos- | 
sibility of advancing prices and advancing | 
costs of production has stimulated the, 
sales of canned products for future de- 
livery. For several years there nave been 
comparatively few future sales because | 
of the large stocks and the downward 


+ the selective work will begin June 12, and that our Association does not itself = trend of prices. 


A 


in April, 1932. 
All the above figures are taken from |. 


++ + 
Meat Industry 


Following some improvement in whole- | 
Sale prices of a few meat products and 
by-products livestock prices, especially 
prices of hogs have advanced during re- 
cent weeks. The value of ‘a carload of 
hogs marketed in Chicago May 25 was 
nearly $400 greater than on Jan. 1. Value 
of carload of cattle was about $175 greater. 

The advance in wholesale meat prices 
in recent (weeks have occurred chiefly in 


have advanced sharply in value. 
prices of hides are more 


‘figures of Bureau of Labor statistics. There | 


all based upon the conviction that the con- 


| sumers’ buying power is fo be increased 
an double those by advances in wages and growing em- 


‘ment Manufacturers, Chicago, C. D. Wi- | 


has probably been no substantial change | ™@": 


since April. 


National Association of Manufacturers 
of the United States, Washington, D. C., 


'Robert H. Lund, president: 


There is a very general and growing 


Ancreases in the value of prices of farm | 


Vlotel 


feeling of optimism that has developed | 


office, and particularly during the last few 
weeks. 


-employment in our industry. 
since the new Administration went into | 


been translated into active buying of farm | 
equipment but. should the increased prices , 
for farm commodities hold or continue | 
to advance the result will be increased | 
buying and consequent improvement in 
The best | 
information obtainable shows that our ' 
industry runs about 65 per cent of last 
year for first four months. 


OrrTWwO CONTINENTS 


IN NEW YORK 


industry, current information on factor nes | ; 
will be made locally | | prices or sales. Such ctor | Cement €ase of cured meats such’ as hams and This optimism arises out of the general Colorful wl, 
can give you, therefere, is| bacon. Value of fresh pork cuts has not satisfaction among business men all over | Rubber Goods | 
on, D. C., E. J. Mehren, president: hown much ; ec | The Rubber M ac ssoc nest in New Yor 
through the agencies in Washington, D. C based upon published data from trade a Seek Maas Ga th dias Sait maceiihh | sho uch change. There has been the country in the courageous moves the er Manufacturers’ A lation, | fi est hotel in 0 


Mr. Fechner has declared that the vet~ 


eran who stays home and applies locally 
‘will stand the best chance of being se-— 
lected. General Hines has issued a sim- | 


journals and commercial newspapers, and | 
upon contacts of the Association staff with | 
of the industry. 

Employment in the industry is quite 
seasonal, except as regards the limited 


ilar warning, announcing that instructions | number of articles which are produced | 
ythe year round. 
Price conditions, which have tended to of 24.3 per cent from the corresponding | prices of the animals from which those | and collections, and the drug industry is 


have been sent to managers of the re- 
.. gional offices to establish tentative regis- | 
ters of veterans who desire to be en- 
rolled. 


| 


improve, may lead to increase in acreage | 
not contemplated at the time the reports 


'for’ which data have been collected, the 
portland cement industry. produced 4,183,-— 
000 barrels of cement, a decrease in pro-. 
duction of 23.6 per cent from April, 1932. 
Shipments of portland cement in April, 
1933, totaled 4,949,000 barrels, a decrease | 


month of 1932. 
In April, 1933, the ratio of production | 


_ good advance in prices of dry salt meats 
_and prices of lard have advanced sharply | 


since Jan. 1, Cost of hogs however has 


advanced faster than aggregate values of 


all products therefrom. | 
Beef, yeal and lainv also have adv anced | 
Slightly in price at wholesale but the} 


| meats are derived have tended to advance 
more than meat vrices have. 


Administration has made which are in- 


stilling confidence in the banks and re- 


Storing belief industry is beginning 


to find its way out of the depression. . 


This confidence and optimism has al-. 


ready been reflected in some improvement 
in the drug industry, as shown by sales 


gaining the assurance that is needed to step | 


Inc., New York, R. H. Goebel, secretary: : 

Present period is that in which peak , 
production of tires is experienced and this | 
vear comes at time of proposal for en-. 
actment recovery act. We believe this! 
fact has aided in stimulating production * 
and sales. However, continuance of this | 
situation depends on future business con- | 
ditions. Sales prices of tires are less viel 


forward into new marketing campaigns, year than same period last year. 


invitation. 
Rooms from $5 - 


AMBASSADOR 


extends you a cordial © 


Park Ave. at 51st St., New York 


the Government will be investigated and | . compilations by the Bureau of Mines, at beginning of year 
‘ tual opportunity for employment will be. ployment. = 
where the regulations are found to be too | Trade Picture a re ta ~ ro Official employment figures issued by| Employment. in meat packing industry in aa | 
stiff they will be liberalized. | during the growin ot _ the Department of Labor for March, 1933, | appjj FF Equi t 
, : | g an arvesting sea pril was approximately 87 per cent of arm Kquipmen 
At the same time that the White House [Continued from Page 6.] son. In general the industry is inclined show a decrease of 30.4 per cent ‘since. . THE SOCIAL RBMBASSY 
and the Capitol were engaged with vet- | March, 1932, in the industry. — April, 1929, level according to the latest} National Association of Farm Equip-| ) 
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THE STATES ARE DOING 


~PROHIBIT ION REPEAL: 


IVE ‘STATES have ratified the | Thi Y S it Fi | d into the procedure. mass meéet- 
Ratified by Five States; 32 Others May Act This Year---Suit Filed in Taos 
the repeal amendment. In thres ether | E] 

: in t tion: J 10 to se- 
ave been chosen. Another 23 States 
will vote on the question before the, will 
year is over and six other States may+ | 


take action. 
Thirty-one States, 


HOW THE COUNTRY STANDS ON REPEAL OF EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 
will have | 
acted on prohibition repeal before the | 


therefore, | | | When Oklanoma was Indian Territory 


| al the Five Civilized Tribes and other In- 

pear s. Only if the six doubtful | om a dians were enfolded in special Congres- 

the Eighteenth Amendment be eradi-. | CONVENTION referendum, July 11, on legalization of 


‘beer within its borders. 


cated before the’end of the year. D. ote 


CONVENTION SEPT. 18 


ia’ time, is planning automatic ratification 
This situation, however, is further | PROVIDE FOR STATE 
; ve repeal the old special laws for the Ter- 
complicated by a suit in California to | OR E. 4 CONVENTION MINN 


-ritory. 


prevent a special eiection of delegates, 


The House on May 29 passed the bill 
_ Scheduled for June 27. “A’petition fOr a OCT. 10. N.Y. R. 5690) for that purpose by 
filed in the State Supreme Court, seek- tONVENTION cow a., a Che 


bill provides that the manufacture, sale 
‘or possession of, 3.2 per cent beer is 


JAN, 17, 1935 


ing to compel the registrar of voters in 
Los Angeles County. to remove the names 


legalized in Oklahoma when and if the 

of all candidates on both. sides of the, IOWA otc legalised by a of 

| i ONE: NEB CONVENTION legal voters. of the State, or by act o 

— EV. tony JULY 10 ILL IN D. tonvenwen the Oklahoma Legislature, and the bill, 

| UTAH pec. 4, 1934 * convention DEL if enacted, would repeal all special laws 

of the names would save to the people WNA. ‘in conflict therewith. The bill awaits 
of the State the right of referendum | JUL CONVENTION the action of the Senate. 
granted by the Legislature in the bill, CAL. KANS. VA | Territory Legislation 
4) LEGISLATURE FAILEO TO MO.” Prior to Oklahoma’s statehood, Con- 
position is based on the alleged in- CONVENTION KY. ee purposed to be set aside, prohibiting in- : 
validity of the statute, which provides | N.C. troduction, possession, and sale of vinous, 
that the voters shall determine the issue | RSX KKONO YO TENN ag 

S ‘imary election in 1954 un- | 3 Territory, with a view to protec ing the 

ARIZ c & ARK. The courts have held the special 
It is alleged that the Legislature still _ touvenTion GA prohibition (Sharp v. United States, 16 
is in session and might enact another | | | SS ee ‘ALA. LEGISLATURE Federal, 2nd Series, 876), and are still 
measure, and that in any event the pres- ee CONVENTION } FaiLep To PROVIOE in full foree and effect. The Oklahoma ; 
MISS. AUG.1 FOR STATE | Legislature has ordered the referendum 
ent statute does not become effective un- by State-eriile vote to 

til 90 days after the close of the legis- TEXAS | tture, sale end of 

lative session. It is further alleged that | conven tion che | | lly including beer, containing not more than 
Congress has the sole power to prescribe | NOV. 27 | 3.2 per cent of alcohol by weight. 
how the States shall vote on repeal, and AMENDMENT RATIFIED LA. Beer Forbidden to Indian Regions 

STATES Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 

A Source of Revenue 


terior, announced June 3 that the sale 


DELEGATES ELECTED OR TO BE ELECTEO CONVENTION DATE SET OR 
CONVENTION TO BEHELD THIS YEAR ~~ 28 STATES 


If and when prohibition is repealed, the 


of beer of 3.2 per cent of alcoholic con- 
Federal Government will have returned 


| 

to it a tax source which yielded it from 7 | 

' 0,000 000 t $180,000 000 in t ‘eV GOVERNOR TO FIX DATES FOR ELECTING DELEGATES | HiT . upon as an Administration policy. ; 
AND FOR CONVENTION = 5S STATES 


Secretary Ickes said: 
hibiting the sale or 


“The laws pro- 
transportation of 
liquor on Indian reservations contain .ex- 


nues in pre-war normal years and which 


in the war emergency brought in $354,- COLORADO AND OKLAHOMA = BILL FOR KENTUCKY, LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI, VIRGINIA- NO is | 


L 


000,000. Lewis W. Douglas, Director CONVENTION VETOED BY GOVERNOR , LEGISLATURE IN 1933. NO ACTION ON CONVENTION. — STATES press prohibition of wine or beer, with 
of the Budget, has estimated that in the. 10 reference to aleoholic content. These 
; OTA LEGISLATURES FAILED 10 enactments are numerous, and were 
° first year after repeal liquor would yield GEORGIA, KANSAS, NORTH DAK FLORIDA, BILL FOR CON ENTI BEFORE CO EAN a 
$250,000,000. in taxes PROVIDE FOR STATE CONVENTION — 3 STATES ONV ON BEFORE V . “passed at dates as remote as a hundred 
years ago. They express a long-estab- 
This sum, according to President, 


lished and unbroken policy of the Fed- 
eral Government, and are unrelated to 
the Eighteenth Amendment or to the. 
recent statute permitting the sale of 3.2 


The map above shows the States which have ratified the Twenty- first Amendment to the Federal Constitution, repealing, the Eighteenth Amendment, and 
those which have elected or will elect delegates to conventions to act upon the matter. In some of the States the Governor has yet to specify the date for 
election of delegates or for the convention, or both. Only nine States now have no legislation providing for action on repeal. 7 be 
yer ce veer, 
| “These laws have not been repealed by 


In ne all 15 dele- , conventions will meet until June 24 when ‘aieeiie delegates to the State convention | Congress. Until Congress repeals or 
The Rhode the Delaware delegates, chosen on May at which the final and formal action is! amends the Indian liquor laws, the ob- 
TheeNew York delegates, taken. ligation of the Secretary of the Interior 


Roosevelt, would obviate the necessity”, 
of imposing additional taxes for the 
servicing of the $3,330,000,000 public | 
works bond issue. Ina ‘message to Con-| 
gress he said: 

“Whenever the repeal of the Fight- 
eenth Amendment now pending before 
the States shall have been ratified and 


for this or other reasons and action taken 
then. 
In the five Sishes where conventions 


‘islature has. stopped action for the time 
| being. The total number of States tak-. 
ing some kind of action, therefore, is 44. 


against it. 
gates voted for 
Island convention cast 


repeal. 


31 votes for re- 27, will meet. 


In the other four States, Kentucky, have met pursuant to repeal elections peal and none against it. The Wyoming | chosen May 23, assemble on June 27.. Wyoming followed a different proce- pertten rift yey hye yl 
the repeal of the Volstead Act effected, Louisiana, Mississippi and the votes April 25 and cast 65 fhe Nevada convention meets Sept. 5. dure. Its delegates to the State con-! 
the pre-prohibition revenue laws would Legislatures do not mect in regular ses- peal anc he  Phree different methods have been fol- vention were not chosen in popular state-| ¢» Indian reservations. 
then automatically go into effect and, sion until 1954, and, therefore, ordinarily of the five State conventions were On June 1, the most recent of the 
sssneneaee . no action would be possible in these unanimous. ' ‘conventions met when the New Jersey lowed in the eight States which alread) wide voting but at mass meetings in pre- , Sty | 


yield enough wholly to eliminate these 
temporary re-employment taxes.” 
Mr. Farley Comments 

This point of view has been repeated: 
by other members of the President’s of- | 
ficial family. Director of the Budget’ 
Douglas reiterated the President’s sug- 
gestion when he appeared before the PREPEAL of the Eighteenth pony: 
House Ways and Means Committee to ment, returning to ‘the Federal Gov- | 
testify on the taxes necessary under the | ornment one of its most important pre-. 
public works program. ‘war sources of taxation, has been pointed | 

Postmaster General Farley has made ,. by President Roosevelt as one method | 
the aamhe masement, declaring that the; o¢ avoiding or reducing the additional | 
President is in favor of repeal and that | j.yes which are now being considered in | 
the action should be taken immediately. Congress. | 

“President. Roosevelt favors repeal, " The $250,000,000 which the Director. 
the Postmaster General said. “This IS} of the Budget, Lewis W. Douglas, esti- 
the time to do it. Without doubt repeal liquor taxcs: would brine if 
of prohibition will bring in enough reve-| their first vear might be put to two, 
nue to enact laws now to give new jobs.” uses. The first is for the payment of in- , 


In all but two cincts and at conventions in the counties. 
Nevada introduced still another boned 


daries of some Indian reservations, vil- 
lages and incorporated towns inhabited 
by whites. The legal status of these 
_white settlements is not uniform. Some 
of them are, under existing law, reserva- 
tion land and Indian country, subject. to 
“4 of the laws and regulations applicable 
| to Indian country. Some of them are 
not under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government. The order prohibiting the 
sale of beer, etc., on Indian reservations 
does not seek to determine the status of ~ 
the white settlements, which is a ques- 
tion of existing law and past or future 
"court decisions,” 


States until next vear. It is possible, 
‘however, for special sessions to be called 


a 


HE REVENUE SIDE OF THE LIQUOR PROBLEM 


| ri 1913, $163,879,276. In 1917, the last 
fiscal year before the rate was raised, | 

the yield was $186,947,243. It had de- 
clined in 1914 and 1915, but picked up. 
again in 1916 and reached its peak " 
1917. 


delegates gathered and cast 202 votes have had their elections. 
for repeal and 2 against it. No other of them 9 elections were held to 


The Michigan convention, the first to 
meet, cast 94 votes for repeal and 1 


How Repéal Would Return to the Government 
One of Its Largest Sources of Income 


LIQUOR TAXES—PAST AND FUTURE 


Record Collection 
Three montas after the 1918 fiscal year 
| began, on Oct, 1, 1917, the rate of $3.20. 
a gallon took effect. The result was dem-: heer for 5 cents through the imposition 
onstrated when tax collections on dis- | of a 50 per cent tax on beer sold for 
tilled liquor jumped from $186,947,243' more than $12 a barrel was defeated 


A Glass of Beer for a Nickel 
An effort to proviae a large glass of 


eSTIMATED 

2$0,000,000 
FIRST FULL YEAR IN 
QVENT REPEAL OF 16TH. 


$33,737,044 AMENOMENT 


Thirty-nine States have completed leg- 
islative action for repeal elections and 
conventions. In 31 of these States the 
election date has been set for this vear, 
and in eight of the 31 the elections 
have been held. 

No Definite Date 
Two of the States, Nebraska and:South 


Dakota, will not vote on the question un- | 


til next year. In both of these States 


terest and sinking-fund charges on the 
proposed $3.530,000,000 bond 
public works. The second is for 
pleting the balancing of the budget. 
The Public Works Bill 


There is already drafted into the pub- 


lic works section of the industry control. 
bill a section allowing the President to 


abolish the additional taxes contained in 


issue for, 
| 


$16,087,979 


$196,050,909 


$908,429, 318 


RATIFIED 


in the fiscal vear 1917 to $308,429,318 in 
the fiscal year 1918, 


The fiscal year which began July 1, 
1918, and ended June 30, 1919, known 


as the fiscal year 1919, was the last full’ 


year in which spirits were legal. During 
seven months of this period, as explained 
above, the rate of $3.20 a gallon pre- 
vailed, and during the last five months 


it was displaced by the $6.40-a-gallon 


recently by the Assembly (House) of the 
Wisconsin Legislature. 

Proponents of the bill contended it 
would mean cheaper retail beer and would 
protect the smaller brewers of the State. 
They claimed the price has been as high 
as $21 a barrel. Opponents of the meas- 
ure declared’ brewers now are paymg 
more than any other manufacturers and 
that the retail price of beer eventually 


rate. Total tax collections were the will reach a fair level as the result of 
the elections will be held on Nov. 6, 1934. wane highest ever reported —$353,737,044, competition. 

The six States im which no definite jo19 start flowing into the Treasury In both the fiscal years 1918 and 1919 The vote on the bill’ was 43 in favor 
date for elections have been set are .". i a “the category of medicinal liqgors bearing to 45 against. 
Arizona, Florida, Idaho, Missouri, Mon- wf 36 States approve the Twenty-first. 190) 1905 1916 1918 1919 a lower rate of. tax was in existence, but ——- 
tana and Utah. The machinery for elec-  deaiadilbanll, distilled spirits will once || The trend of Federal revenues from taxes on distilled spirits from the beginning of the century is shown collections under it were not segregated. Beer Law Held Unconstitutional 


tion and conventions have been approved, | 
however, 
has been passed and is in the hands o 
the Governor. 

Illinois will be the next State to hol 
a popular election, scheduled for Jur 
5. Other States which have electio 
definitely set for this year and the dates 
are: 
Indiana, June 6; Massachusetts, June 
13; Connecticut, June 20; lowa, June 20; 
New Hampshire, June 20; Catifornia. 


June 27; West Virginia, June 27; Ala-! 


except in Florida, where a bill) 


ore be legal, and the tax system of the 


1, the Treasury 


ment explains, 

Like the legalmation and taxation of 
beer which was vated in March, the re- 
peal of the Eighteenth Amendment and 
the taxation of liquor is now being urged 
as a matter essential to Government 
finance in the present emergency. 

To provide for the servicing of the 


Depart- 


above. The Bureau of the Budget has estimated that in event the Eighteenth Amendment is repealed 

$250.000,000 will be realized in Federal taxes in the first full ensuing year. From 1894 to October, 1917, the 

tax on beverage spirits was $1.10 a gallon, from 1917 to February, 1919, $3.20 a gallon and from 1919 
until the present time, $6. 40. Collecttions are shown on a fiscal year basis. 


Director Douglas, basing his figures on 
tax yields in the last year before pro- 


hibition, has estimated that $250,000,000 
‘would come from liquor taxes, exclusive 
of beer revenues, during the first year 


It would take effec. unless changed as 
soon as repeal is enacted, 

The Old Liquor Taxes. The tax raic 
enacted in 1919 and. still standing 
ulmost six times higher than that in 
force before the war period, From 1894 


uor, and the reason for its creation was 
to exempt medicinal liquors from the 
full burden of war-time taxation, In- 
stead of the $3.20 a gallon which bever- 


age liquors ad to pay, medicinal liquor 


Wine had been taxed at varying rates. 
-ince the fiscal year 1915, but it never 
yielded more than $11,500,000 even un- 
der war-time rates. These wine-tax col- 
lections are not included in the totals 
for liquor taxes given above. 
Since Prohibition 
Not since 1919 hasathe Government 
collected an appreciable amount of reve- 
nue from liquor, In the first half of the 
1920 fiscal year liquor was still legal. 
and this fact helped to make collections 


Another minor State court judge has 
held the Federal 3.2 per cent law un- 
constitutional, this time in Georgia. The 
same judge ruled that dry States might 
prevent the transportation of such beer 
over their highways, regardless of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

The decision was rendered by Judge 

. H, Hawkins in the Blue Ridge Circuit 
Superior Court, following the seizure by 
county officers of a truck load of beer 
and the arrest of employes of the Bul- 


‘honnds through which it proposes to after legalization, The estimate was until October, 191%, the tax on distilled a pag only $2.20 a gallon from hale Year Musial te MORASS Paha lock Transfer & Storage Co. of Atlanta. 
bama, July pil Arkansas, July 18; Ten- finance its public works program or to. predicated on a somewhat decreased con- spirits-——that is. whisky, rum, gin, brandy vat ht Seaes sum was less than a third of that vielded ST ae NTT 
nessce, awk 20; Bias a! July ai W ash- complete the balancing of its ordinary. sumption due to current economic condi- and aleohol—was $1.10 a gallon. Wines Kffort of Higher Rates auring the previous fiseal year, mewarthens Both of these reductions in tax rates 
Ag budge . the Government is confronted and prosuction. the were not taxed until 1916, and never The 1917 tax rate on beverage spirits less, and the decline continued in each brought an accompanying decline in to- 

: P ' y | with the necessity of inereasing its reve- mate is lower than the actual yield in the jcoume a larze item. was allowed to stand for less than a year 


Minnesota, Sept, 12; 
19; Ohio, Nov. 7; Pennsylvania, Nov. 
South Carolina, Nov. 7; 
Nov. 7; Texas, Aug. 26. 


How They Have Voted 


New Mexico, Sept. ' 


7; | 
North Carolina. ' 


In two States legislation for repeal 


legislation was vetoed by the Governors. 


nues., 
Four Plans for Taxes 
Four methods of aecomplishing this 
end have been suggested by the Bureau 
of the Budget. They include a 
tax, miseellaneous taxes on widelg con- 
sumed articles such as coffee and tea, 


sales! 


fiscal year 191% 
The 1919 Situation 
For five months in the fiscal year 191%, 
however, taxes on liquors were at an 
extremely high level due to the need of 
the Treasury for revenue with which to 


Throughout the 25-year period 
vield increased steadily and liquor taxes 
became one of the major sources of 
revenue for the Federal Government. 


Not until the pressure of war-time ex- 


for. 
which this $1.10 tax was effective, its 


and a half. In February, 1919, 
increased again, 
aut $6.40, double the immediately preced- 
ing tax and almost six times the rate in 
effect up to 1917. 

Despite declining consumption, the to- 


it was 


The new rate was set’ 


year except 1426. 

After Jan. 1, 1920, of course, the bulk 
of the liquor taxes were coming not 
from beverage liquors, but from non- 
heverage or medicinal liquors. Both 
their volume and the rate of tax they 
bore were smaller than those of the old 


tal revenues. In the fiscal year 1926, 
the last one in which the $2.20 rate pte- 
vailed throughout, tax collections under 
it amounted to $24,756,900. In the fiscal 
year 1927, in the latter half of which 
the rate was $1.65, collections amounted 
tc only $20,399,065. In the last halt af 


finance the war activities. The rate was penditures increased the Government’s, tal tax income from liquors increased beverage liquors. Moreover, their pro- the fiscal year 1928 the rate dropped va 
Such action was taken in both Colorado | taxation of corporation dividends, and $6.40 a gallon, twice as high as it was need for money Was the rate disturbed. because of the higher rates. Prior to duction decreased, and in 1926 Congress. $1.10 and total tax collections fel} to 
and Oklahoma. The Legislature in Okla. | 


homa is now in special session, and fur- 

ther action may he teken. In Colorado 

@ special session is expected. 
Legislatures adjourned without provid- 


increases in income tax rates. 
When he made these suggestions to 


the Congress, however, Director of ‘the | 
‘Budget Douglas pointed out that all of | 


these proposals, none of which was re- 


ing the means for a repeal vote in Geor- | gapded with .particular ie? except as 


goa, Kansas and North Dakota. ‘ 
In addition to the 


stitutional amend ment, 


o9 States which aside if should again legal. 
have provided for Peary Spe on the new con-. This traffic alone would vieid the amount. 
in five other the Bureau has estimated as necessary 


States either the Executive or the Leg- for the public works plan. 


during the first seven months of- the 
ficeal period. 

The yield on which Director Douglas 
based his estimate, therefore, was the 
product of two different tax rates. It 
would be reproduced only if a rate half- 
way between the two prevailing in 1919 
were enacted. At present the old tax 
of $6.40 a gallon on beverage liquors | 
continues, having been used as a pen- 


In October, 1917, the first increase he- 
came effeetive. It almost tripled the 
rate than existing, raising it from $1.19 
a gallon to $3.20 a gallon. The tax re- 


turn inereased under the new rate, but ° 


consumption declined. 

At the same time that it raised the 
hquor taxes in 1917 Congress created a 
new category of liquors and set up a 
separate tax rate for it. The new cate- 


$116,027,979., 
alty tax in prohibition enforcement work. | gory was nonbeverage or medicinal liq-| § 


the tax increases the total revenue had 
heen gaining because of a steady in- 
clease in consumption. The war would 
have upset this increase had the rates 
not been raised. 


In the fiscal year 1901, seven years 


after the rate of $1.10 a gallon had been 


established, the total Government reve- 
nue from distilled spirits amounted to 
By 1905 it had reached 
$155,958,513; by 1910, $148,029,511, and 


provided for a gradual reduction in the_ 


tax they had to bear. 

The tax rate on medicinal liquors, set 
at $2.20 a gallon when the category was 
eriginally created in 1917, dropped to 
$1.65 on Jan. 1, 1927. The same revenue 
act which provided 
stipulated that one year later—on Jan. 


1, 1928—the rate should be still further’ 


reduced to $1.10 a gallon. It has re- 
mained! at this level ever since. 


for this reduction , 


$14,414,088. In 1929, the first full year 


‘of collections at $1.10, the total return 


was $12,484,078, 

The decline in total revenue, however, 
did not stop with the reduction in tax 
charges. Each successive fiseal year 
after 1929 has reported>decreases. By 
1952 the total collected under tiqtor 
taxes was down to $8,517,399. Throutth 
April of the current fiscal year the 


, #mount collected was only $6,038,471. 


’ 


fi 
ot 
| 
4 
| 
United States may return to something q 
like its “prewar structure with the in- 
come tax act 
ij 
| 
| | 
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‘FINANCE 


Account Given 


Of Advanees tor 


Loans inExcess of 195 Mil- 


lions Authorized. During 
Month, Congress In- 


formed by R. F. €. 


Reporting to Congress, June 1, on ac- 
tivities in April. 1933, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation announced that it 
had authorized loans aggregating $195.- 
582.631 during the month 

Its receipis totalled $161,366.584, its ex- 
penditures $160,466. 535, and its cash bal- 
ance at the close of business April 30, 
$900.048. besides $1.288.915 “held. in sus- 
pense” funds in custodian banks. Its as- 
sets and liavilities and capital are listed 
as balancing at $2,.441.668.568. 

The Corporaticn’s April 
mary. follows: 

Under the provisious of section 5 of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, 
the Corporation during this period author- 
ized 373 loans g2regating $93.061,200.42 
and authorized increases aggregating $4.- 
619.021.75 in loans. authorized prior to 
April.1, 1933, making a total of $97,680,- | 
992.17. These figures do not include 
amounts authorized during April and 
withdrawn or cancciled from April 1, 1933. 
to May 15. 1933, inclusive, the date this 
report was closed. 

Of the $97.680.22217 authorized under 
section 5, $60,662.951.96 was authorized to. 
banks and trust companies ‘including $46,-. 
756.501.12 to aid in the reorganization or 
liquidation of banks that are closed or in| 
procéss of liquidation); $1,512,166.79 to) 
building and loam associations; $1,624,000 
to insurance companies; $1,343,000 to 
mortgage loan companies: $2,270,850 to 
joint-stock land banks; $20,825 to agricul- 
tural credit corporations; $18.098.012.42 
(rediscounts) ‘io regional agricultural 
agricultural credit corporations; $258,500 
to livestock credit corporations; and $11,- 
889.916 to railroads (including $906,583 to 
@ railroad recciver). 

Applications for Loans 

Applications for loans received 


report sum- 


der section 5 of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Act during April num- 
bered 420 as follows: 234 from banks and 
trust companies (including 35 applications 
from receivers or liquidating agents of 
closed banks); 
associations; 12 from insurance 
panies; 16 from mortgage loan companies; 
3 from joint-stock land banks; 
agricultural credit corporations; 
regional agricultural credit corporations; 
1 from a livestock credit corporation; 
4 from railroads ‘including 2 from rail- 
road receivers). 

Under the provisions of section 1, Title 
1, of the Emergency Relief and Construc- 
tion Act of 19 the Corporation au- 
thorized during April $49,423.962.78 for 
the purpose of relief. 
received under this section during April 
"umbered 75. 
~Under the provisions of section 201 (a), 
Title II, of the Emergency Relief and 
Jonstruction Act of 1932, the Corporation 


pii-ations received under this section dur- 
ing April numbered 35. ‘ 

Under the provisions of section 201 (d), 
Title II, of the Emergency Relief and 
Construction Act of 1932, the Corporation 
during April authorized four loans ag- 
gregating $125,329.43 and authorized 
increase aggregating $100,000 in a loan 
authorized prior to April 1, 1933, making | 
a total of $225,329.43. Formal applica-) 
tions received under this section during , 
April numbered two. | 

Under the provisions of section 304 of. 
the Act approved March 9, 1933, as 
amended by the Act approved March 24, 
1933, the Corporation during April sub- 
scribed for preferred stock in three banks | 
= trust companies in the amount ol 

7,400,000, and purchased debentures ol | 
: bank in the amount of $200,000. 

Loans authorized during April which 


were Withdrawn or cancelled in full from) 


April 1 to May 15, 1933, inclusive, no part | 


of the proceeds being disbursed, were as 

iollows: To 20 banks and trust com- 

panies, aggregating $2,740,093.36; 

guilding and loan associations, $170,000; 

and to a mortgage loan company, $1,450. 
Withdrawal of Loans 

Parts of loans authorized during April 


which were withdrawn or cancelled from | sponding weeks. 
| 


$2 | 000 net tons as against 5,080,000 tons in 


April 1 to May 15, 1933, inclusive, were: 
To banks and trust companies, $86,689.27; 
to building and loan associations, 
833.21; to regional agricultural credit cor- 
porations, $21.950; to a livestock credit 
corporation, $1,600; and to a railroad, 
$16,667. 


The Corporation's report for March took | 
into account withdrawals or cancellations , 
from April 1, to April 15, 1933, inclusive, of. 
leans authorized prior to April 1, 1933, and | 


consequently such withdrawals or can- 
cellations are not discussed in this report. 

Loans authorized during the period from 
July 21, 1932, to March 31. 1933. inclusive. 
which were withdrawn or cancelled in full 
from April 16 to May 15, 1933, inclusive, 
no part of the proceeds being disbursed. 
aggregated $7,614,585.95. 

Parts of loans authorized during the 
period from July 21, 1932, to March 31. 
1933, inclusive, which were withdrawn or 
cancelled from April 16 to May 15, 1933. 
inclusive, aggregated $3,326,527.21. 

In addition parts of loans which were 
authorized before: July 21, 1932. aggre- 
gating $2,319.725 were withdrawn or can- | 
called from April 16 to May 15. 1933. in- 
clusive. 

During April, $115,000,000 of the “Serics 
B” 3's per cent notes, authorized by the 
Board of Directors on Feb. 16, 1933, were 
sold to the Secretary of the Treasury; 
making $335,000.000 of such notes youl 
Standing as of April 30. 1933. At the! 
elose of April 30, 1933. the total amount 
of “Series A” and “Series B”’ notes out- 
standing was $1,335,000,000. 

. During the month the Corporation paid 
over to the Secretary of Agriculture the 
sum of $35,000.000. making a total of 
$125,000.000 paid to him through April 30. 
1933, in accordance with the provisions ot 
section 2 of the Reconstruction Finance 
Gorporation Act and the act approved 
Feb. 4, 1933. Of the total amount paid 
to him the Secretary of Agriculture has | 
returned $15,000,000. 


,In accordance with the provisions ol | 


section 2 of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act as amended by setion 6 
(f) of the Federal Home Loan Bank Act. 
and pursuant to the request of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Corporation 
during April paid $1,200,000 to the Secré- 


tary of the Treasury for the purpose of | 


“2 


at the, 
Washington office of the Corporation un-— 


| 
| report, 


32 from building and loan | 
com- | curing its line of railroad have been the | 


| acquisition of about 


10 from | © way 
108 from | 


and 


Formal applications | 


_tal stock to $70,000,000. par value, 
if the additional amount of stock is | 
authorized during April, 13 loans or con-| i equired for construction financing. There 
tracts aggregating $4,453,117. Formal ap- | 


has been 


COAL PRODUCTION 


to two! 
coal 


Showed little change for the week ended 


the week of May 21, 


/week ended May 20 is estimated at 10.400 


operating 


British Shoe Trade — 
Expanding Activity 


Overtime and Labor Shortage 


Reconstruction 


In Some Parts Noted as 
Buying Increases 


trade continued to 


levels during mid- 


The British shoe 
operate at “boom” 
May, some districts reporting  aimos! 
feverish activity, with much 
being effected and even a 
fabor evident in some parts. 


overtime 


shortage ol 


A report to the Commerce Department's | 
Shoe and Leather Manufactures Division 


trem Trade Commissioner W. B. Hertz. 
London, says that forward buving has 
been reported at an accelerated pace in 
vmticipation of higher prices, and it is 
reported that signs of returning 
dence are manifested generally 
trade. 

Blue and gray colors are being te stured | 
in the trade and have met with strong 
iavor, it was reported. Orders for reptile 
footwear ahve been substantial, with the 
nore popular types. being rationed to 
Jeaters. 


in the: 


Application for Loan 
To Build Kansas City- 


St. Louis Line Denied 


I. C. C. Dismisses Petition of | 
Short Line Company for 
Reconstruction Funds to 
Lay New Route | 


Government money will not be advanced | 
to finance the construction of a new rail-/ 
road between St. Louis and Kansas 
City. Mo. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made public an order dismissing. the 
application of the St. Louis-Kansas City 
Short Line Railroad Co. for a loan of 
$35.000.000 from the Reconstruction Fi- 
hance Corporation. 

Objections to the granting of such a 
loan were made by the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy. the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, the Missouri Pacific, the Alton and | 
the Wabash Railroads. 

“The applicant,” 


said the Commission’ | 
“is not engaged in interstate com- | 
merce. The only steps taken toward se- | 
176 miles of right | 
and some preliminary engineers | 
ing work. 

“The applicant was incorporated under : 
the laws of the State of Missouri on Nov. 
28, 1924. The railroad, as projected, will | 
be double track. extending for a distance 
of 236 miles between St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and will consist of 512’ miles 
of track, 472 miles of which will be main 
line and 40 miles yard tracks and sidings. 

“The applicant's authorized capital 
stock consists of 24.000 shares of com- 
mon stock, of which 2.981 shares have 
been issued. The applicant contemplates 
increasing the amount of authorized capi- 
when | 


is no funded debt as yet authorized. 
“No certificate of public convenience and 
necessity under paragraphs (18) to (21) 
of section 1 of the Interstate Commerce 
issued by us authorizing | 
the construction of the proposed railroad. 


The capital stock which is now outstand- 
ing has been issued without our au- 
thority. 


« “We conclude the applicant is not a 
qualified applicant for a loan under the 
provisions of section 5 of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act, as 
amended.” 


ABOVE LAST YEAR 


' Bituminous Output Is Higher 
By 17.5 Per Cent 


The production of bituminous coal con-. 
tinues to be well above that of corre-. 
sponding periods last year. The weekly | 
report of the Bureau of Mines! 


May 20, but the output for the week. as 
in the preceding four weeks, was in ex- 
cess Of the 1932 production for’ corre- 


The total output is estimated at 5.050.- 


the preceding week, and 4,298,000 tons in 
1932. The increase 
over the 1932 week amounts to 752,000 
tons, or 17.5 per cent. 

Anthracite production in Pennsylvania. 
during: the week ended May 20 is esti- | 
mated at 664,000 net fons. This is is a 
decrease’ of. 60.000 tons, or 83 per cent, 
from the output in the preceding week, | 
and compares with 698,000 tons in the | 
co responding week last year. 

Production of beehive coke during the 


net tons. 


April Air Traffic 
—Exceeds March—— 


Express Business of Scheduled 
Lines Shows Decrease 
From March Total 


Although the 
carried in April 


number of passenger: 
by scheduled air lines 
in continental United States 
Was considerably less than the number | 
carried in April. 1932, the amount of ex- 
press carried in that month this year was 
far in excess of the poundage a year ago.’ 
The Aeronautics Branch, Department 
of Commerce, announced June 1 that | 
29,499 passengers were carried in April, | 
compared with 41,127 in April, 1932, while 
111,620 pounds of express were trans- 
perted in April this year, compared with | 


‘79.275 in that month last year. 


The number of passengers in April, | 
however, was’ greater _than that for 
March, when 24,945 were carried, while 


‘the express business showed ,a decrease 


as between the two months, 124,454 
sites having, heen transported | in n March. 


making paymenis upon stock of Federal! 
Home Loan Banks subscribed fgr by him. 
This made a total of $31,820,000 paid to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for this 
purpose through April 30, 1933. 


TRANSPORTATION 
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Index 
NINE WEEKS OF IMPBOVEMENT 


JAN) APR. |MAY/JU PT.JOCT. 


any 


60 


40 


The trend of six basic industries. on which this 
curve is based. moved up for the ninth straight 
week, with gains in steel output and electric power 
mainly responsible. Freight-car loadings were 
about the same. cotton forwardings dropped. auto 
output rose and lumber production, the sixth of 
the basic industries, moved upward. Daia coth- 
piled by New York Times. 


FURTHER GAINS IN STEEL 


Steel ingot production moved up to 43 per cent 
of capacity. 
proved and structural steel orders picked up. Ex- 
port orders were heavier for the week, Data irom 
Wall Street Journal. 


CAR LOADINGS VARY SLIGHTLY 


20 


Loadings of freight cars rose 0.1 per cent for 
the week but were 3.1 per cent above same week 
last year. Gains in miscellaneous, merchandise, 
forest products, ore and coke. Losses in livestock, 
grain and coal. Data from American Railway 
Association. 


COMMODITIES HOLD GAINS 


Wholesale prices 11 per cent above 1933 low. 
Most commodities moved in a narrow range. Non- 
agricultural products were higher. Wheat and corn 
fell. metals were about the same. Figures by Irving 
Fisher Syndicate, based on 120 commodities. 


FEWER BUSINESS FAILURES 


Business failures fewer in number for the second 
successive week. Prior to these increases, the 
number of business firms which failed had been 
increasing for more than a month. The figures, 
compiled by Dun and Bradstreet, indicate the 
number of commercial failures. 


RESERVE MEMBER LOANS UP 


Reserve member loans about the same as at the 
end of February. Figures were not compiled for 
several weeks due to opening and closing of banks. 
Data assembled by the Federal Reserve Board from 
reports of member banks. 
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Railway and automotive demands im- 
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SOFT COAL OUTPUT RECEDES 


FE APR. . JAUGISEPT.JOCT. |NOV| DEC. 


reverses trend and 
more than 400.000 


Index of bituminous coal 
shows decline, after gaining 
tons in the previous week® The index number 
dropped from 49.7 to 49.4. Seasonal recession in 
demand indicated. Production figures are secured 
by the United States Bureau of Mines and are 
based on returns of car loadings of coal furnished 
by American Railway Association. 


LUMBER PRODUCTION RISES 


Lumber output exceeded record level of previous 
week. General business improvement and retail 
buying in fear of higher prices are responsible. 
Data Compiled by Lumber Manufacturer's Asso- 
ciation from 550 mills. 


WHEAT RECEIPTS EXPAND 


Receipts of wheat at 14 principal markets in- 
creased. Some improvement in prospects for Win- 
ter wheat crop. Lower prices believed necessary 
if buying is to increase. Data gathered by Chi- 
cago Board of Trade and reported.in Daily Trade 
Bulletin. 


BOND PRICES INCREASE 


120 
100 
80 
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Bond. prices continued upward with 
ment in business. 
Industrials improved most of the week. Quota- 
tions are highest of the year. Compiled by Wall 
Street Journal from average of 40 bonds. 


BANK DEBITS DECLINE 


intprove - 


40 
Check payments, indicating the volume of trans- 


actions in business, fell 10 per cent in the week. 
Federal Reserve Board data, 


Still above last year. 
obtained from member banks. New York City 
eliminated to exclude stock-market influence. 


TIME MONEY RATES LOWER 


Interest rates charged for money lpaned for 


periods up to 90 days were down again. Average 


of interests is compiled by Wall Street Journal. 


Low-priced rail bonds active. 


LEGEND 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 


Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


AUTO PRODUCTION FALLS 


JAN |FEB.IMAR) APR. MAY JUL. JAUGJSEPT. {OCT.|NOV) DEC. 


100 

60 


Auto manufacturers enlaiging production sched- 
ules, With actual shortage developing, although 
output for week fell slightly. Seasonal slacken- 
ing delayed, due to low March production and 
brighter business outlook. Many plants have un- 
filled orders on hand and are unable to mect the 
demand. Chart based on an estimate by Cram: 
Automotive Reports. 


MORE BUILDING CONTRACTS 


Building contracts higher for third successive 


week. While still at low point, industry is hope- 
ful due to prospect of public works, which also 
would speed private building. Data secured by 


F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
COTTON RECEIPTS SMALLER 
400 
300 


declined slighily from the 
preceding week. Demands of textile producers 
have been stronger. however, with manufactures 


Cotton receipts 


generally showing beiver tone. Figures compiled 
by New York Cotton Exchange. 


STOCK PRICES ADVANCING 


Prices of stocks continue toward new high marks 
for the year. Affected by inflation prospects and 
pickup. Data compilea by New York Times and 
represent average of 25 railroads and 25 indus- 
trials on New, York Stock Exchange. 


BROKERS’ LOANS DECREASE 


100 
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Loans on stocks and bonds to brokers and deal- 
ers by reporting Fedeial reserve members in New 
York decreased from the highest point since Dec. 
16, 1931, recorded in previous week. Increase in 
stock prices keeps figures up. 


LESS MONEY IN CIRCULATION 


JAN.'FEB'MAR) APR.'MAY'JUN! JUL. 'ALUIG! SEPT.'OCT. 'NOV.'DEC. 


Money held outside the Treasury and Federal 
Reserve System declined $57,000,000 but still is 
$385.000,000 above last vear. Indicates less hoaid- 


resumed its 
‘remains very slack. 


ment of Commerce. 


numbers,’ 


ing. Compiled by United States Treasury. 


Hk charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- — 


To simplify comparison between different business indicators 
and to compare statistical series which are expressed in different 
units, the Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 
’ using for convenience as a base period the weekly aver- 
age of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise 


“index 


indicated. The weekly average for 
on the charts and the value for each week is calculated as a per- 
Thus, when the.item for any particular 


centage of this average. 


week is greater than the average for the years 1925-1 


expressed as an index number of 


less than the average the index number is less than 100. 


data plotted on the chart are for 
available. 


this period is expressed as 100 


1925, it is 
if the value is 
Latest 
the week ended May 27, where 


more than 100: : 


Commerce and Industry Abroad 


Trends Reported by American Representatives Abroad 
to the Department of Commerce 


Factors in the week's development in 
-world economic conditions were sum- 


marized in a statement by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce based on radiograms 


and telegrams from the Department's 
‘representatives in foreign countries. The 
Statement tollows: 


Argentile exporters have been encour- 
aged by the rise in cereal prices and ex- 
ceptionally heavy sales to the United 
States. Domestic business in Brazil has 
advance but import buving 
Uruguay has derived 
slight encouragement from 
of cattle hides and improved prices for 
wool. Jnprovement in prices for Peru- 
Vian cotton has introduced a better tone 
in the business community. Unusually 


Coidition ‘of ‘Tre asury Day by Day a 


Balance today 


May ., legal holiday; ‘no statement issued, 


*Excess of credits (deduct) 


better sales 


349,257 652.37 


438. 391.8 848. 61 


dull exports of cacao from Ecuador «keep 
general trade at a low level. The seasonal 
decline in Mexican business during May 


has been somewhat minimized by several 


encouraging factors. 

Developments in Central America have 
not been encouraging except for ex- 
tremely heavy coffee shipments from El 
Salvador. Needed Aains have improved 
the Jamaican agytultural outlook. Busi- 
ness in Trinidad remains dull but im- 
ports of United States commodities have 
been stimulated by exchange develop- 
ments. Business in Bolivia has eased 
,slightly. the.rise in tin prices being 
the outstanding development. Further 
strengthening of business has occurred in 
Puerto Rico with sugar prices favorable, 


343.824 948.61 
353.418.403.68 


344,559.855. 
348.416,192.29 


imports at a satisfactory level and col- 


remained 


lections good. 
Reserves of the Bank of Poland have’ 
practically unchanged but 


larger deposits and higher note circula- 


tion have slightly reduced the percentage 
of cover. Rumanian exports declined and 
imports increased in the first two months 
of this year. causing a considerable low- 


ering of the export surplus as compared | 


with last vear. A favorable trade bal- 
ance in the early part of this vear in 
Hungary. with other encouraging factors, 
have improved the business tone slightly. 


The Turkish export surplus in the first 


344,559.855.60 
347,772.277.45 


Receip 
' Internal- eerie receipts: May 24 May 25 May 26 
Income tax $406.644.58 $491.995.42 
Miscellaneous internal revenue....... 2,.570,835.02 2.848 628.57 2.847.432.35 
| Miscellaneous 235.165.77 221,796.77 371. 278 22 
TOtAl 4,605,728.65 4. 160. 731. 2 
Balance previous 373.508 .119.96 349.257 652.37 343.824,.948.61 
438. 391, 848 61 353.418 403.68 348 .416.192.29 
Expenditures: 
General expenditures $3,689.250.65 $5.022.086.03 $2.546,246.79 
‘Interest on public 362,238.18 198,536.64 286,007 .56 
All other *357.498.59 472,224.12 1.975.367.3539 
| Total 3.860.842.83 $ 6.613.539 44 979,942.72 
Public de bt expe 60,684.317.7 920 .327.00 628,667 .25 
Reconstruction Finance Cor potatipn 24,.589.035.66 2.059.588 .63 *1,752.273.28 


337.523,648.94 
347,772.277.45 


quarter was considerably smaller than 
last vear. Greek foreign trade has been 
very slack this vear but the much greatcr 
reduction in imports than in exports has 
sharply curtailed the “adverse balance. 

Foreign trade of the Union of South 
Africa has tended to advance since the 
end of 1932 when the country went off 
gold. 

A strengthening of optimism has oc- 
curred in Canada; employment showed 
a sharp increase at the beginning of May. 
the greatest gains being’ inade in Quebec 


and British Lig 
as Shogn n in Con — orm 
Mav 27 May 29 June 1 
$190.367.16 $749.853.62 £406.049.05 
2.156.468 32 3.906.155.19 3.196.152 25 
701,070.36 1 044.477 92 829'933 48 
164,516.01 661,984.90 3.927 203.74 
3.212,421.85 6.362.471.64 59,338.52 


8.5 
13C, 352. 000.00 


337.523.648.94 333.821,471.56 


343.886 120-58 472 ,532.810.08 


$3,318.300.04 $5,157 .349.86 $7.521.315.71 
370,744.39 632,053.68 440 896.34 | 
185.109.95 275,887.44 1.620,929.21 
7,954.05 . 11,944.28 4,389.91 
715,124-82 $95,448.17 469.658.95 
4,597.233.25 6.672.683 .43 10.057,190.12 
1,680.274.50 1,002, 00 96.431,791.25 
3.971.120.76 2.389.771 .59 1 ,612.617.84 


333,821.471.56 364,431 ,210.87 


343, 886,120.58 


472.532,810.08 


Imports by Russia. 
Fall One-half — 
Exports Also Showed Loss for 


First Quarter, Commerce 
Department Finds 


Imports of merchandise inio Soviet 
Russia for the first three months of 1933 
were less than half the value of imports 
for the first quarter of last vear. while 
exports showed a decline of 22 per cent. 

A report just made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce showed that mer- 
chandise imports decreased 57 per cent 
from 192,120,000 gold rubles to 88.401.000. 
‘Gold ruble equals about 51 cents. United 
States currency.) Exports this veal 
amounted to 112,103,000 gold rubles, com- 


pared with 144,536,000 gold rubles during | 


the first quarter of last year. 

Among imports, foodstuffs such as rice. 
fruits, nuts. coffee. and cocoa, tea 
other articles hitherto not predueed in 
quantity in Russia showed the greatest 
decline. Importations of cattie. bot small 
and large. more than doubled. 


herds, it was stated. 


‘Yellow Dog’ Contracts 


Invalid in California 


Sacramento, Calif.—Governor Rolph has 


Signed a bill declaring the so-called 
low dog” contract to be 
against public policy. 


“vel- 
invalied and 


Radio at Singapore 


Plans havé been completed for the con- 
struction of a 5,000-watt radio broadcast- 
ing station in Singapore. ‘the first in the 
nistory of the Settlements, according to 
a report from Vice Consul R. Allen 
Haden, Singapore. made public by the 
Commerce Department. 


and | 


refiecung 
an attempt to build up depleted domestic 


Recent Progress 
In Use of Radio 


For Aeronautics 


Development of System to 
Prevent Collisions in Air 
One of Main Problems 
Before Scientists 


Although general progress has been 
‘made throughout the field of aeronautic 
1< aio research, there are several important 
problems awaiting active work, research 
on Which would matcrially aid the advance 
Gt acronautics. One of these problems is 
the development of systems to prevent 
collisions in the air. 

Examples of progress and the need for 
fulure research are set forth in the third 
report just issued by ‘he Liaison Commit- 
tec On Aercnautic Radio Research, estab- 
lished by the Acronautics Branch of the 
Department of Commerce in 1929. 

Among the examples of progress de- 
scribed in the present report, the follow- 
ing were selected by the Committee as 
/conspicuous: 

A system of radio aids for blind landing 
has been developed: and demonstrated. 
Hundreds of completely blind landings 
have been made by means of this svstem. 
Also landings have been made by its aid 
fa' a commercial airport during conditions 
ot tog which. kept all regular air traffic 
ou the ground. 
¢ Examples of Progress 

There has bcen marked increase in in- 
strument fiying. This has been made pos- 

-sible in considerable part by the availabil- 
iiv of improved instruments such as the 
artificial horizon and gyro-compass, and 
the increasing use and dependability of 
the airways radio range beacons. The in- 
stallation of runway localizing radio 
beacons at a number of airports is ecx- 
/pected to facilitate instrument flying still 
further. 
’ There has been marked improvement of 
two-way plane-lo-ground telephone equip- 
ment. This has included the incorpora- 
tion in commercial receiving sets of auto- 
matic volume control and quartz-crystal 
control of frequency. There has been 
some progress on the design of locked 
tuning and pushbutton selection of sta- 
tions. Apparatus has been improved in 
respect to convenience, simplification, and 
'weight. 

Ground direction finding has been car- 
|ried on successfully at higher frequencies 
formerly. The. use of a direction 
finder at 1.700 kilocycles up to distances 
‘cf 300 miles has been found satisfactory 
under certain conditions. 

The use of ignition shielding has become 
.Standard practice on airplanes equipped 
iwith radio, and the performance of igni- 
tion shielding equipment has been mate- 
rially improved. 

The serious fluctuations of range-beacon 
courses at night in mountainous country 
have been overcome by the development 
of a new transmitting antenna system, 
This system is so designed as to radiate 
' vertically polarized waves only,. and is 
known as the T-L antenna system. 

Reauirements of practice —The Come 
mittee again calls attention to the ime 
-pertance of providing adequate ignition 
, Shielding and bonding. It is important 
| that fully shielded engines and properly 
|bonded airplanes be regularly furnished 
| by the manufacturers. the report says. 

' While there have been developments in 
i field of power supply. the present prac- 
tice of driving generators and Giher ac- 
erssories by direct connection to the ¢n- 
gine’ involves problems which appear to 
call further ‘efforts in design. 

Automatic Navigation 


The development of methods and devices 
fcov the automatic navigation of airplanes 
should be continued. There is every in- 
dication that this line of development will 
be a great saving in the energy of the 
‘pilot personnel and will also improve the 
‘functioning of the aircraft. 

' The importance of developmenis in the 
field of instrument flying and blind land- 
ing aS a contribution to safe, reliable air 
transport operations cannot be emphasized 
loo strongly, according to the Committee. 

In ail new developments an important 
consideraiion is that the weight to be 
carried by the airplane be reduced to a 


. minimum and that as much as possible 


of the weight of anv system of aids be on 
the ground. Simplification of all opera- 
tions and equipment aboard the airplane 
is a desideratum. 

In addition to developing systems to. 
prevent collisions. the Committee report 
said that another important problem is 
the design of antennas for high-speed air- 
\pianes. The aerodvnamic drag of ane 
-lennas has not vet received the considera- 
‘tion which it warrants. 
| Asa result of increasing volume of flying 
‘through icing conditions the icing of air- 
‘plane antennas is a serious limitation upon 
‘the use of radio. The loss of radio signals 
and in some cases the breakage of antenna 
wires or masts indicate the importance of 
relief from this condition. 


Texas Plans Bond Issue 
To Raise Funds for Relief 


Austin, Tex.—A bill proposing issuance 
of $20.000.000 in State bonds for unem- 
»lovment relief purposes has been signed 
by Governor’Ferguson. The proposal wilt 
be submitted to the voters at a special 
election Aug. 26. 
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FINANCE 


(Questions on Taxes and Bankruptcy 


Are Decided by the Supreme Court Urged to Bolster | 
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BANKING 


National ‘Banks 


Criminal Law, Corporation and Court Juris- Sur plus Account 
diction Issues Also Are Settled as 
Summer Recess Is Taken 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
adjourned its term May 29, after a session 
on that date at which it: disposed of all 
business before the ccurt, including all 
cases which had been argued and were 


under advisement awaiting decision. All 
argued cases under advisement were de- 
cided by opinions, except one case which 
was ordered to be reargued at the court's 
next term. Sessioas of the court will not 
be resumed uniil aext October when the 
tribunal begins its October, 1933, term. 

Decisions announced by the court at its 
last session, in which every member of the 
court participated with the reading of one 
or more opinions, determined cases involv- 
ing questions of income taxation, bank- 
ruptcy, Federal jurisdiction and procedure, 
the status of Fedcral courts, criminal law, 
corporate organization and _ operation. 
State boundaries. aud the authority and 
functions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


Authority of I. 
In Rate Proceeding 


An order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission establishing differentials as to 
railroad rates on export. import and coast- 
wise traffic, from interior points to the 
ports of New Orleans on the one hand 
and Texas ports on the other, was declared 
bevond the Commission's power. 

The order was based upon the ground 
that the railroads, in providing the same 
rate from interior points to both the port 
of New Orleans and the Texas ports, in 
instances where the distance to the Texas 
ports were shorter than the distance from 
the interior points to New Orleans, re- 
sulted in undue prefcrence to the port of 
New Orleans and prejudice to the Texas 
ports. The Supreme Court, in overturning 
the Commission's order. declared that the 
Commission had no authority to make the 
order. 

The term “locality” in section 3 (1) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, under 
which the Commission purportedly acted 
in entering the order, was held not to em- 
brace ports through which export, import 
and coastwise traffic is routed. 

In the majority opinion, Mr. Justice 
Roberts construed the word “locality” to 
refer only to points of origin or destina- 
tion of traffic and the shipping, producing 
and consuming areas affected by rates and 


practices of carriers and not to cover a_ 


port as respects traffic passing through it. 

In enacting che statute Congress was 
declared not to have prohibited railroads 
serving ports from ¢qualziin export and 
import rates in order to meet competition. 
The plain purpose of the Commission's 
order, it was noted, was to blild up the 
Texas ports by diverting traffic to them. 
This purpose, it was held, the Commission 
could not effect under the statute which 
it claimed provided authority for its order. 
(Texas & Pacific Railway et al. v. United 
States et al.. No. 1.) 


Four members of the court dissented to. 


the majority opinion, Mr. Justice Stone 
Stating in his dissenting opinion that sec- 
tion 3 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
neither states nor suggests that ports are 
an exception to the authority of the Com- 
Mission to remove rates which are unjustly 
discriminatory or unduly preferential to 
any particular locality. 


Use of Trust Incomes 
For Insurance Premiums 


The court, in an opinion by Mr. Justice 
Cardozo, upheld as constitutional a pro- 
vision of the Revenue Acts of 1924 and 
1926 which provides that in instances 
where any part of the income of a trust 
is applied to the payment of premiums on 
insurance policies on the life of the per- 
son who Created the trust. the income of 
the trusts so used shall be included in 
computing the net income of such person, 
for Federal income tax purposes. 

Although the grantor of the trusts had 
made them irrevocable and not subject to 
his direction, the court pointed out that 
the trusts were «established to permit the 
maintenance of contracts of insurance 
made for the support of the dependents 
of the grantor. 

Income from the trusts applied to pay 
premiums On such insurance policies is 
so used for the benefit of the person cre- 
ating the trusts in such a sense and to 
Such a degree that the income is properly 
taxable to him, it was ruled. The court 
denied that the tax provision amounts to 
taking of the property of the creator of 
the trusts in violaiion of the Fifth Amend- 
ment. ‘Burnet, cic.. v. Wells, No. 792.) 

Four members of the court also dis- 
Sented to this decision. They declared 
that, in creating the trusts, the taxpayer 
retained no vestige of title to, interest in. 
or control over the property transferred 
to the trusts. H? made an outright gift. 
they stated, and therefore the property of 
the trusts should not be taxed to him. 

In a related case ‘du Pont v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, No. 791) all 
members of the court agreed that the 
tax provision. section 219 th) of the Acts 
of 1924 and 1926, is not inconsistent with 
the Fifth Amendment in its application 
to trusts, established for the purpose of 
paving premiums on policies on the life 
of the grantor, where the trusts were to 
Jast only for a three-vear period during 
which time they were irrevocable and at 
the expiration of which term they might 
be extended at the option of the grantor. 


Percentage of Profits 
For Corporate Executives 


The Supreme Court sustained the power 
of stockholders of the American Tobacco 
Company, a New Jersey corporation, to 
adopt a by-law pvroviding for the annual 
pavment of a perceniage of the net profits 
of the concern to the president and each 
of the vice presidents of the corporation. 
Though sustaining the by-law under which 
large sums of money were paid to the 
corporation’s officers, the court directed, in 
a suit by a.stockholder, that the lower 
Federal court determine whether and to 
what extent the payments made to the 
officers under the by-law constituted a 


money. 

3ne by-law, notwithstanding its valid 
adoption by the stockholders. could not 
be used, the court held, to justify pay- 
ments to the president and vice presi- 
dents of sums so great in amount as in 
Substance and effect to constitute a 
Spqilation or property, 
Ovek the protest of a stockholder. (Rogers 
Vv. Bill et al., No. 732.) 


nswering certified questions, the Su! 


preme Court rules in two opinions that 
a provision of the Economy Act of 1932 
‘veducing the salaries of judges “except 


judges whose compensation may not, un-' plation of bankruptcy. 


subsequently 


_ taxes 


, actment. 
misuse and waste of the Gorporation’s 


ment. or transfer 


der the Constitution, be diminished dur- | 
ing their continuance in Office” was not 
applicable to judges of the Supreme Court | 


of the District of Columbia and the Court | 


of Appeals of the District, but was ap- 


plicable to judges of the Court of Claims. 


of the United States ‘O'Donoghue et al. 
v. United States, No. 729-30; Williams v. 
United States, No. 728). 

The contrary conclusion as to the 
judges of the different courts involved 
was reached upon the basis of a holding 
that the District of Columbia courts are 
“inferior courts” 
within the meaning of section 1 of Article 
3 of the Federal Constitution, whereas 
the Court of Claims is not a constitu- 
tional court under the same provision of 
the Constitution. It is this provision 
which prohibits Congress from diminish- 
ing the salaries of judges during their 
continuace in office. 

In a case described by the Supreme 
Court as “an acute controversy” between 
the Senior Circuit Judge of the Second 
Circuit, Martin T. Manton, and the Dis- 


trict Judges of the District Court for the | 


Southern District of New York, the Su- 
preme Court sustained the authority of 
the Senior Circuit Judge to specifically 
assign himself to entertain an application 
for the appointment of receivers for the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company 
and the Manhattan Railway Company, 
transportation agencies ‘in the City of 
New York. ‘Johnson et al. v. Manhattan 
Railway Co. et al., Nos. 711, 721.) 


The Circuit Judge was declared to have | o¢ conservatism and sound banking every 


reasonable effort should be put forth dur- 
‘ing this period where necessafy to build 
/up and strengthen the capital structure 


acted in compliance with a provision 0: 
the Judicial Code in designating himself 
as a district judge to sit as such in the 
particular receivership proceeding. Rules 
of the District 
District of New York,”providing that a 
judge shall do only such work as may be 
assigned to him by the Senior District 
Court Judge and that applications for the 
appointment of receivers shall be made 
io the judge holding a particular pari 
of the court, were declared not to restrict 
the power of the Senior Circuit- Judge. 
since, if construed to limit his power, they 
would be 
Code provision. 

In’ sustaining the jurisdiction of the 
Senior Judge of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals as the designated District Court 
Judge, the Supreme Court, in the opin- 


declared, however, that “the possession 
of power is one thing; the propriety ol 
its exercise in particular circumstances 
is quite a different thing.” 
tion was said to be true of the power oi 
a Senior Circuit Judge to assign himself 
to sit in a particular case in a District 
Court. 
Judge, it was stated, 
the receivership. 
that 
further participation in the receivership 
proceedings the embarrassment would be 


The opinion 


relieved; and the belief is ventured here> 


that, on further reflection, he will recog- 
nize the propriety of so doing, and, by 
withdrawing, will open the way for an- 
other judge with appropriate authority 
to conduct the further proceedings.” 


Rights of Government 


Under Revenue Law 

In recovering the amount of income 
taxes assessed against a corporation which 
transferred its assets, the 
court held that the Government, in pro- 
ceeding agains: the persons to whom the 


assets had been distributed, was entitled . 


to recover the value Of corporate property 
transferred to them to discharge the 
assessed against the corporation, 
even though assessment had been 
nade against the persons receiving the 
property. Section 280 of the Revenue Act 
of 1926 was declared not to deprive the 
Government of this right of suit, and 
not to constitute the sole remedy of the 
Government in collecting taxes. 
‘Leighton et al. v. United States, No, 735.) 


An accused person who was convicted 
in a criminal case was held by the Su- 
preme Court to be entitled to a new trial 
because of the error of the Federal Dis- 
trict. Judge in charging the jury that the 
accussed, who testified in his defense, had 
lied. 

The trial cowt had charged the jury as 
follows: “And now I am going to tell 
vou what I think of the defendant's tes- 
rnony You may have noticed, Mr. Fore- 
man and gentlemen, that he wiped his 
nands during his testimony. It is rather 
a curious thing. but that is almost always 
an indication of lving. Why it should 
be so we don't know, but that is the fact. 
I think that every single word the man 
said, except when he agreed with the 
Government's testimony, was a lie.” 

The error of the trial court, it was 
ruled, was not cured by the trial judge's 
observation that his opinion on the evi- 
dence was not binding upon the jury. 
The instruction to the jury, the Supreme 
Court stated in its opinion, was based 
not upon the evidence in the case, bu' 
upon the judge’s own addition to the 
evidence. The privilege of a Federal 
judge in commenting on evidence is not 
unlimited, it was noted. The court de- 
clared that the judge may not assume 
ihe role of a witness. ‘Quercia v. United 
States, No. 701.) 4 
Recovery Under Terms 
Of War Minerals Act 

In construing section 5 of the War 
Mineral Relief Act of 1919. as amended. 
the court held that claimants under tne 
statute were not entitled to recover, a: 
items of loss, amounts representing in- 
terest which thev had paid or which had 
accrued since the enactment of the statute. 
on obligations incurred prior to its en- 
(Ickes. etc., v. United States ex 
rel. Chestatee Pyrites & Chemical Coypo- 
ration. No. 767.) 

After an adjudication in Gis a 
bankruptcy court was held to have juris- 
diction to reexamine the payment by the 
bankrupt of a certain sum of money to 
attorneys for legal bankruptcy petition. 


..This jurisdiction, it was held, may be in- 


voked in a summary proceeding under 
section 60 (d) of the Bankruptcy Act. 
The test as to whether a bankruptcy 
court has jurisdiction to reexamine a pay- 
by the bankrupt was 
declared to be that of whether the pay- 


ment or transfer was made in contem-,that last branch thereof.” 
Under the cir-| 


consider reducing or 


of the United States) 


the 


Court for the Southern | 


inconsistent with the Judicial 


This observa-_ 


The action of the Senior Circuit | 
is ermbarrassing | 
suggests | 
“il he were now to withdraw from) 


| of the 


Suggests Reducing or De- 
ferring Dividend Pay- 
ments to Stockholders 


To build up their sux‘plus and capital 
structures national banks are being urged 
by the Comptroller of the Currency to 
deferring dividend 
payments to stockholders. 

A letter setting forth this point of view 
has been sent by the Comptroller's office 
to each national bank. 

In addition to ureing careful consid- 
eration o dividend payments, the letter 
requested the banks “to give special con- 
sideration at this time not only to the 
net earnings but also to the capital and 
surplus accounts of Your institution, sal- 
aries, expenses of operation.” 


Strengthening Surplus 


These considerations were pointed out, | 


the letter said, ‘‘all in the interest of fur- 
ther strengthening the surplus of reserve 
accounts of your institution.” 


Dividend payments, as the letter de- 


clared, are determined by the board of' 
directors of each bank subejct only to, 


certain sections of’the National Banking 
Act. In his letter the Comptroller said: 
“Although the declaration and payment 
of dividends to stockholders of national 
banks is governed by Sections 5189 and 
5204 of the United States Revised Statutes 
and is a matter for the determination of 
boards of directors of each institu- 


tion, it is believed that in the 


of our banking institutions. 

“If you have not already done so, it is 
therefore requested that you give special 
consideration at this time not only to 


‘the net earnings. but also to the capital 


and surplus accounts of your institution, 


salaries, expenseSci operation and to the 


aavisability of reducing or deferring divi- 
Gend* payments to vour stocknolders for 
the time being. all in the interest of fur- 
ther strengthening the surplus or reserve 
accounts of your institution. 

“Please record this letter in vour board 
minutes and acknowledge receipt of the 
letter to this office.” 


¥ 


‘Housing Relief for Poor 
ion written by Mr. Jutsice Vandevanter. , 


Is Enacted by California 


Sacramento, Calif.—A_ bill providing for 


/establishment and control of “community 
“limited dividend hous-. 


land chests” and 
‘ing corporations” as an aid to establish- 
ing homes for poor persons has_ been 
signed by Governor Rolph. : 


Virginia Salaries Cut 


cent in all State salaries has been or- 
dered by Governor Pollard, effective 
July 1. 


cumstances of the case. the court found 
that the payment to the attorneys was 
made by the bankrupt with the thought 
of bankruptcy. (Conrad. Rubin & Lesser 
Pender, etc. No. 718.) 

In a fourth income tax case, the court 
‘ruled that the taxpaver was precluded 
from suing to recover the amount of Fed- 
eral income taxes which it claimed had 
been overpaid in the tax years 1920-25 
by a judgment against it in a prior sult 
involving a claimed overpayment for the 
tax years 1918-19. The claim in the sub- 
sequent suit was found to involve. the 
same question, that of deduction for amor- 
tization of bond discount. as the question 
involved in the subsequent suit between 
the same parties. The court rejected the 
taxpayer's contention that a judgment in 
a suit concerning income tax for a given 
vear cannot estop ecither of the parties 
in a later action involving liability for 
taxes for another vear. The parties Jn 
the second suit were held to be the same 
or in such privity that the estoppel ol 
the judgment in the first suit binds them. 
even though the prior suit was against 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
whereas in the subsequent suit the Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue was the de- 
fendant. (Tait, etc.. v. Western Mary- 
land Railway Company. No. 842.) 


Plaintiff's Right to 
Bill of Discovery 

In an opinion by Mr. Justice Cardozo, 
the court held that a _ plaintiff in an 
action at law in a Federal court may 
under certain circumstances be entitled to 
a bill of discovery to elicit from the de- 
fendant certain facts and evidence ex- 
clusively in its possession pertaining to 
possible damages from an alleged breach 
by the defendant of a contract with the 
plaintiff. 

The*suit in question alleged a breach 
to a contract to assign a patent. The 
bill of discovery alleged that the evidence 
-of the facts sought to be discovered was 
contained in voluminous books and docu- 
ments which could not be inspected or 
approved at the time of the trial without 
confusion and delay. 

The court held that the remedy otf dis- 
covery is available in a law action and 
is aS appropriate for proof of a plaintiff's 
damages as it is for proof of other facts 
essential to his case. Where, as in the 


case in question, the questions of liability 


and amount of damages must be tried as 
a unit, discoverv was held to be available 
in advance of the trial to ascertain facts 
as to damages if the complication of ac- 
counts and other practical impediments 
make i! necessary that the evidence be 
sifted in advance. 

A Federal statute permitting the use of a 
subpoena for ‘the production of books and 
papers has. not superseded the remedy 
of discovery, it was held, in cases where 
inspection during a trial and in the pres- 
ence of the jury will produce delay or in- 
convenience. (Sinclair Refining Compan\ 
vy. Jenkins Petroleum Process Company. 
No. 752.) 

‘In an original proceeding. between 
States, the court determined- that the 
boundary line between Vermont and New 
Hampshire is the lower water mark on 
the western side of the Connécticut River 
and not, as claimed by New Hampshire 
the “top or westerly margin of the west- 
erly bank of the Connecticut River and 
(Vermont 


New Hampshire. Orig. No, 2.) 


interest | 
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| 
As Assembled and Made Public by the Department of Commerce, June 2 | | 
“May 27 May 20 ' May13 May 28 May30 May31 Junel_ 
| | 
COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE 1 
Copper, electrolytic, New York............. dollars, per lb.. 0.068 0.067 0.065 0.051 0.085 0.128 0.178 | 
Cotton, middling, spot, New York.......... “ .090 .085 .090 .056 088 163 185 
Food index 1.84 1.86 1.80 1.63 2.15 2.79 3.34 || 
' Iron and steel composite...............-. dollars, per ton. 28.59 28.59 28.33 29.57 31.33 33.56 37.10 | 
_ Wheat, No. 2, hard Winter (K. C.)-.... dollars, per bushel. 68 71 72 57 73 1.03 94 I! 
© 
FINANCE 
New York C illions of dollar 2800 3.235 3.124 2474 5.295 7.134 11.887 
millions of dollars. 2 5.29: 13 8 
| Debits, outside New York City........ 2,528 2.621 2,402 2,680 4,090 5,154 5,790 
Federal reserve banks— 
Reserve bank credit, total.......... 2,219 2,254 2,297 2.048 886 976 1,287 
TTT 43 78 11% 38 125 176 118 
Bills discounted 330 338 471 153 247 988 
U. S. Government securities...... 1,862 1.837 1,837 1.525 598 530 145 
Federal reserve reporting member banks— ane 
U. Government securities.....06 © | 91508 14818 16887 16.202 
per cent. . 1.00 1,00 3.00 6.00 
Exchange rates, sterling (daily average).......... —- 3.92 3.91 3.96 6S 86 4.86 4.85 
Money in circulation ‘daily average)... .millions.of dollars. 5.815 5.863 3,910 5,439 4.670 4.507 4.703 
Bond prices corporate ISSUES Jo. Jd. 
| Stock sales, N.Y.8 thousands of shares..; 22,741 9.114 16.098 
Steck prices ‘N. Y. Times) ......... dollars per share.. | ‘one 8 50.9 
| Stock prices (421) Standard Statistics) . 100... | RAR RA? 
816 813 764 619 1462 953 9 208 4 
Railroads (33) 39.1 37.2 35.7 14.3 68.7 132.6 139.7 
PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION | | 
Bituminous coal (daily average) ..... thousands oftons — 842 1 408 1,591 | 
Miectric millions of kilowatt-hours. 1,483 660 1615 
Construction, contract awards (da. av.) ...thous.of dollars. 2,731 3,209 12,495 15.607 23,375 
Distribution: 
—- 25 138 37 111 8 41 219 
thousands of bushels. . 4 11 42 599 995 1.486 
of barrels..." 531.618 531,095 520.962. 711.249 860.064 972,825 
Freight-car loadings, CATS...) 83.543 84.774 76.038 122009 137693 157.405 
Coal and cgke | 21.387 20.024 18.062 31.318 50.016 66.574 
Forest produc ts sete n 648.999 eee 35.247 38,947 32,008 34,998 35,419 37,280 
4 » RAEN eke. 9 4. 4 f 215. 9 
sveceipts— 211 222 198 208 226 199 
and calves | 472 421 479 514 459 
thousands of bales. . | 120 5 i8 80 
Cotton “primary markets..... thousands of bushels..) 5.298 5,516 4,194 8.834 3.839 4,564 
Wool, iotal. Boston. thousands of pounds. . 5,096 7,730 2,740 2,345 10,804 7,27 5 834 | 


| | 


HOME EVICTIONS DECLINING 


Richmond, Va.—A reduction of 5 per, 


AS LOAN SYSTEM SP READS 


Reversal of Usual Trend in Spring Months Is Shown 


Effects of Federal Financing Are Felt 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


New Jersey. 


when the President signed the farm mort- 


' gage bill, and he said his plea “seems to be. 


working well.” 

Collecting 
trends, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board has collected data from communi- 
ties representing almost 45 per cent of 
the total population. The reports showed 
13,431 foreclosures in April compared with 
13.593 in March and 14,612 in January. 
These totals include farm and commercial 
fcreclosures as well as homes. 

The decline in foreclosures in the first 
four months of this year is contrary to 


Similar action was taken |teneficiaries of the Home Loan organiza- 


tion. 
“The mortgages on these homes, eligi- , 


‘ble for home loan bank loans, are $11,- | 


information on foreclosure. 


ihe trend during the same period of pre-. 


the Board’s data shows. In 
1932 there were 2.295 more foreclosures 
iz: April than in January. In the pre- 
cepression vear of 1926 the April fore- 
closures were 627 higher than those of 
January, 

Coinciding with this deéline in fore- 
closures has been a continuous growth in 
the home loan bank system. In the week 
cnded May .20, for instance, 27 new mem- 
bers were admitted to the system, bring- 
ing the total to 1,154. 

Paid in capital stock of the banks has 
inereased to $10,755,900 as new members 
ioined. The banks have been authorized 
to make loans to members totaling $47.- 
029.000. and of this sum $36.517,000 already 
has been advanced. 

Explaining the potential scope of the 
home loan bank system, Chairman Steven- 
son says: 

“There are in the United States non- 
farm homes to the number of 10,503,386. 
Of these. 9.939.731 are worth $20,000 or 
jess and are eligible to get loans, through 
their building and loan associations, from 
Home Loan Banks. It is for sustaining 
the ownership of these homes and en- 
bling the coming generation of citizens 
te acquire them that the Home Loan 
Banks were provided. There are 8.693.639 
homes of a value of $10.000 or less. Now. 
with an average of five in a family. the 
homes worth $20,000 or less make a popu- 
lation of 49. 695. 655 people, all tabasco 


vious vears, 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


956.500,000 of which mutual savings banks 
hold $3.393,000,000 and building and loan 
associations hold $6.484,000.000, making 
the total held by potential members $9,- 
877,000,000. To this total I add $2,079,- 
000,000 held by insurance companies 
which are also eligible for membership. 

“The total urban home mortgages are 
$21 450,500,000, making in round numbers 
$10 000.000.0000 of home mortgages held by 
lenders not eligible for membership. and 
the insurance companies have for the 
present practically withdrawn from the 
field, leaving the building and loan as- 
sociations and mutual savings banks the 


loans, which are absolutely necessary to 
»yreserve and promote home ownership. 
The necessity for‘increase in funds for 
such loans is greatly increased by the 
withdrawal of the lenders from this field, 
because of their necessity to collect their 
‘oans to make themselves more liquid, 
and the pressure has been so great and 
the distress so acute, that the Govern- 
ment is endeavoring to provide .an emer- 
gency reilef for those who can not obtain 
relief from the home loan banks.” 


Five Airports Projected 
In Cities During Week 

The Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that it has 
received information that the establish- 
ment of commercial airports has been pro- 
posed at Cambridge. Md., Hershey. Pa., 
and Philipsburg, Pa.; a public port at San 
Martin, Calif.; and a municipal port at 
Marietta, Ohio. 

Ports have been established al Quincy, 
Ill.; Corpus Chrisii, Tex., and Macon, Ga. 
Projects at Milan, Ohio; Batesville, Ark., 
and Rutland, Vt. have been indefinitely 
postponed. 


The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York 


City for cable transfers pavable in foreign currencies were as follows: (The Board 
assumes no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) _ > 
. Europe— Par Mav 26 May 27 May 29 May 31 June } 
1407 °14.1666 *14.5500 14.2916 *14.800 *14.3250 
13.90 16.1261 16.4200 16.5050 16.6075 16.485 
72 * 77 * 8033 * 7866 * 7833 * 7925 
Czechoslovakia (KOruna) ceccececess: 2.96 3.4497 3.5225 3.5325 3.5677 3.5525 
Denmark (krone) ; . 25.80 17.4160 17.6850 17.6972 17.8341 17.8063 
486.66 390.0500 397.1583 397.2416 400.1071 399.608 
2.52 1.7383 7566 1.7580 1.7625 1.7566 
Germany (reichsM@rk) ...cccceeeses: 23.82 27.1076 27.7408 27.7008 27.6983 27.6241 
Greece i.30 6535 6655 6625 6745 67 
17.49 20.0833 *20.1666 *20.1666 *204166 *°20.1333 
5 26 69171 $.1331 6.1531 6.1866 6.1543 
Netherlands 40.20 465428 47.6742 47.7358 47.8927 47.6958 
26.80 198055 20.1376 20.1383 20,254) 20.2492 
11.22 13.1166 13.0875 13.2600 13.3187 13.2625 
4.42 3.5629 3.6183 3.6110 3.6358 .6390 
60 6987 1075 .7060 .7180 .7100 
19.30 9.8837 10.1269 10.1100 10.1826 10.1210 
Sweden ikrona) 4 26.80 0 0490 20.3700 20.3441 20.5166 20.4 
Switzerland (ffAnc). ...ceseseces 19.30 22.3507 22.7950 22.8707 22.9558 22.8955 
1.76 1.6066 1.6200 1.606 1.6425 6 
North America 
Mexico (silver peso) 49 85 28.2166 27.9050 28 .0000 28.2175 27.9375 
South America 
AFHONtINA PORO) 96.48 *67.3132 *67.9617 *68.4343 *69.3913 69.0007 
12.17 *6 6250 *6 6250 *6.6250 *6.7500 7.5 
97.33 "86.2100 “86.2100 *86.2100 *86.2100 86.2100 
Uruguay (Peso) 10342 *55.0000 *55.2500 *53.5000 *53.6666 53.6666 
China (Shanghai) (25.11 24.1562 24.7187 24.7500 25.1406 24.9687 
Hong Kong (dollar) .....+... 25.93 26.9062 27.3125 27.6562 27.9531 27.9218 
36.50 29 3700 29.8300 29.8450 30.1250 30.0200 
Other Countries 

Australia (pound) $86.66 310.5000 316.0000 316.1666 3189166 318.1250 
Mew 486.66 311.5333 3168333 317.0000 319.7500 318.9583 
45.5 45.4375 46.1250 46.1250 46.5000 46.4375 
Mouth (MOU) 486.66 385.5625 392.5625 392.4375 395.6875 395.0833 


*Nominal. 


iSilver content of unit multiphed by New York price of silver 
May 29 


cents per fine ounce; on May 27, 34'4 


347, cents, 


cents, 


on May 26. which was 33% 


, 3412 cents; May 31, 35', cents; June 1, 


Legally equivalent to 7/60 of 1 English pound. Parity represents -7/60 of quotation of pound 
rk. 


in New Yo 
May 30, legal holiday, 


~ 


no quoutations issued. 


as 


How Trained Observers 
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a) 
and wrecked buildings. 


Map Hurricane Course 


A sea swell is one of the preliminary 


‘signs of the approach of a hurricane. 


, ceptance as collateral for a loan on pre- 


Revised Version 


Of Bill Providing 


Insurance Loans 


Differences in House and 


Senate Measures Are Ad- 
justed in Report of Con- 
ference Group 


A complete conference report on the 
Senate bill (S. 1094) providing for the 
purchase by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation of the preferred stock, bonds 
‘and debentures of insurance companies, 
was reported to the House June 1. The 
bill, according to congressional debate, is 
primarily designed to aid several casualty 
insurance companies and while life in- 
surance companies might participate in 
the relief they have evinced no interest 
in it. 


The Revised Version 

A summary of the adjustment of dif- 
ferences between the two Houses, as re- 
ported by the conferees, follows: 

A House amendment provided the total 
face amount of loans, subscriptions to 
‘preferred stock and purchase of capital 
notes which the Corporation may have 
outstanding at any one time is not to 
exceed $50,000,000 and increased the bor- 
rowing power of the Corporation by an 
amount sufficient for this purpose. The 


‘Senate conferees agreed to this with a 


clarifying amendment. 

The Senate bill authorized the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, where re- 
Strictions are imposed upon issuance of 


ipreferred stock, to purchase the legally 
‘issued notes, 


bonds or debentures of in- 
surance companies, which may be sub- 
ordinated in whole or in part or to any 
degree to claims of other creditors. The 
House amendment limits this to pure- 
chase of legally issued capital notes. The 
Senate agreed to this. The Senate also 


‘agreed to House amendment that the 
Corporation may also make its loans 6n 
security of capital notes as collateral. 


Conditions of Purchase 
The Senate bill imposed as a condition 
the subscription purchase or ac¢ 


ferred stock, bonds or debentures of the 
applicant insurance company that the in- 
surance company show it can furnish new 
/Capital equal in amount to the amount 
applied for. 

| The House amendment. confines this 
Provision to preferred stock and capital 
— and eliminates this condition with 
respect to the acceptance of preferred 
stock or capital notes as’ collateral for a 
loan and authorizes loans upon common 
or preferred stock or capital notes if, in 
its Opinion, such loans will be adequately 
| secured by such stock or capital notes or 
such other security as the Corporation 


life and property than flying debris | may require. 


Renewal of Loans 
The House amendment also changes 


As | the condition upon the purchase of pre- 


|the storm approaches, the seas become ferred stock or capital notes by requiring 


| heavier and rougher. 
from higher than normal at first, 


Steadily and with increasing rapidity. | 


The barometer,; the applicant company to show it has 
falls | UNimpaired capital stock, or will furnish 


new cash capital which will be subordi- 


Gradually the winds increase, coming in| "ted to the preferred stock or capital 
gusts; the sky darkens and rain falls in| "0teS to be purchased by the Corpora- 


showers. and squalls, followed by 
downpour and violent winds. 


steady | 


Storms of this type originate off the 


eoest of Africa 


in the vicinity of the 


Cape Verde Islands and in the western | 
Caribbean Sea. They usually travel west | 
or northwest for some distance, turning | 


io north or northeast, though many con- 
tinue straight on through Mexico, Texas 
and Central America. 


Such storm movements are of slight or 


moderate intensity if the winds are not 


of destructive force with abnormally low 


barometric pressure at the center. 


is intense and accompanied by destruc- 
live winds. 


During the hurricane season 


The 
. term hurricane is used when the storm. 
only source of money for long amortized | 


the |} to this, 


tion, equal to the amount of preferred 


stock or capital notes so purchased. The , 


conference agreement does not require the 
new capital to be cash capital and omits 
the authority to loan on common stock 
and extends the condition to subscrip- 
tions to preferred stock. 

The Senate bill provided that the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation shall not 
make, renew or extend any loan if at 
the time any officer, director or employe 
is receiving compensation in excess of 
$17,500 a year, and unless the applicant 
company agrees to the satisfaction of the 
Corporation not to increase compensation 
_in excess of that amount to anyone while 
the loan is outstanding and unpaid. The 
conference agreed to House amendment 
striking out the $17,500 limita- 


Weather Bureau obtains twice-daily re-. tion in each case and providing the com- 


ports from coastal and island stations in 
siorm-frequented areas; 
tions are secured at 

,when required; 


intervening 


twice-daily reports by | 


radio are also received from ships at sea. 


Warnings and advices in 


with a tropical disturbance are given an 
immediate and extensive distribution re- 


gardless of intensity. They are 


tele- 


pensation shall not be in excess of what. 


special observa- | appears to be reasonable to the Corpo- 
hours | 


ration. 


Definition Broadened 
The Senate agreed to a House amend- 


connection | ment including. within the definition of 


| “insurance company” corporations en 
gaged in the business of writing annuity. 
contracts. The conference also agreed to 


‘display points along the coast: 


from these State workmen's compensation insurance 


further distribution is made by telephone, | {UNds to be adequately secured. The title 


telegraph, newspaper publication, 
broadcast and by posting bulletins. 
factory operations in line with declining 
profits. 

“The decline in automobile manufac- 

Advisory messages explain the far away 
movements of the storm: storm 
follow. when the intensity of the dis- 
turbance warrants; hurricane warnings 
are issued in the area where wind dam- 
age may be anticipated. 


Lower-priced Autos 
Are More in Demand 


United States Still is Largest | 
| Producer of Vehicles 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
a large extent, upon the automotive 
dustry for business.” 
In the American 


In- 


industry, as well as 


abroad, the study points out, aulomobile | 


warnings | 


| Total 


radio | of the bill was changed by the confers 


ence to read: “An act to authorize the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
subscribe for preferred stock and pur- 
chase the capital notes of insurance come 


panies, and for other purposes.” 


Smaller Income 
For Telephones 


The net operating income of 103 


large telephone companies in the United 


States was 223 per cent lower in March 
than in the same month last year. the 
amount of the decrease being $4,101,882. 
This is shown by a compilation just is- 
sued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

operating revenues decreased 
f:0m $92,072,664 in March, 1932, to $78.- 
924.504 in March, 1933, a decline of 143 
per cent. Operating expenses . dropped 
from $65,655,816 to $57,386,587, a decreage 
of 12.6 per cent. 


The decrease in net operating income 


manufacturing in 1932 was centered more for the first three months of 1933 was 


than ever around the production of small. 


2 low- -priced models. 


In all of the leading European manu- 
facturing countries this resulted in an in- 
creased Oucput of four and six-cylinder 
cars while in the United States competi- 
tion in the low-price class was greatly 
heightened by the appearance of new 
models in the field, it is stated by the 
Study. 

A trend toward lower-priced units in 


answer to popular demand was also evi- * 


dent in the commercial vehicle produc- 
tion. Especially significant in Europe, the | 
study points out, was the relative pro- | 


000 duction of diesel-engine trucks and buses 


Obsolescence ot automobiles throughout 


the world and increasing impairment of 


motor transport facilities in many coun- 


tries have brought about a great reserve 


cf potential demand which will have to’ 
be supplied eventually to rehabilitate the | 


motor transport system in all countries, ' 


it is pointed out. 

Actuation of this latent demand, Mr. 
Baldwin states, must await expansion of 
industrial and commercial activities, im- 
provement in world financial conditions 


and the solution of other economic prob- | 


lems which today have the attention of | 
| business and governments. 


18.5 per cent, amounting to $9,382,598. 


Associated Gas 
and-Electric 
Company 


61 Broadway, New York City 
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Right to Claim Mineral Wealth 


on Public Domain + 


Method Prescribed by Law for Establishing 
Title to Land Owned by National eats 
ment Open to Entry by ‘American Citizens 


By FRED W. JOHNSON 


Gom misstoner, General Land Office. 


OW can a Citizen obiain the right to ab- 
H stract minerals from the public lands? 
The Federal Government owns large 
areas in the Western States and Alaska 
which contain minerals such as gold, silver, 
copper, etc., subject to prospecting, location 
and patent under the provisions of the 
United States mining laws, and coal, oil, gas, 
oil shale. sodium, phosphate, potash and sul- 
phur which are subject to development under 
permits and leases issued by the Secretary of 
the Interior on a royalty basis. 


From an early daie the mineral lands were 


reserved from gencral disposition. Laws 
were subsequently enacted by Congress au- 
thorizing pospecting, lrocation and patent of 
public mineral lands. 

What procedure is 
rights to lands? 

Citizens of the United States or those who 
have declared their intention to become citi- 
zens, including minors who have reached the 
age of discretion, and corporations organ- 
ized under State laws are eligible to make 
locations. 


necessary to secure 


+ + 
Vacant public lands, surveyed or Unsur- 
veyed, are open to prospecting, and upon dis- 
covery of mineral .o location and purchase. 
Lands in national forests in the public land 
States are open to prospecting subject to for- 
est regulations, and to location and_ patent 

after discovery is made. 
If minerals are discovered on unappropri- 
~ated land. a location may be made by stak- 


ing the corners of the claim, posting of no-. 


tice of location on the tract, and complying 
with State laws dealing with the recording 
of the location in the county recorder's of- 
fice, discovery work, and other details. 


Lode locations for minerals discovered in 
lode or vein formation may not exceed 1,500 
feet in length and 300 feet in width on each 
side of the middle of the vein, and the end 
lines of the location must be parallel. 

Placer locations, which include all min- 
erals—other than tnose subject to lease— 
not occurring in vein or lode formation may 
be for areas of not more than 20 acres for 
each locator,’ no claim to exceed 160 acres. 
Placer locations must conform to the public 
surveys wherever practicable. 

The right of possession to a valid mining 
claim requires the expenditure annually of 
at least $100 in labor or improvements of a 
mining nature on or for the benefit of the 
claim. 


To be entitled to prosecute patent proceed- 
ings for a claim the claimant must have ex- 
pended not less than $500 in labor or im- 
provements of a mining nature thereon. 
These expenditures inust be completed before 
expiration of the period during which notice 
of the patent proceedings is published. 

Thus there are two titles under which the 
right to mine may be held. one, the unpat- 
ented location, and the other, the patent. 
A claimant without a patent may develop, 
mine and dispose of minerals in a valid loca- 
tion, but must perform the annual assess- 
ment work to prevent relocation by another. 

+ 4 


Patent proceedings may be instituted in the 
land office for the -jistrict in which the claim 
is situated. 

Under the Federal Leasing Act, the title to 
coal, oil, gas, oil shale, phosphate, sodium 
and potash lands remains permanently in 
the Government, but the minerals in them 
may be produced on a’ rovalty basis. 

Permits to prospect for coal or for oil and 
gas. sodium or potasn are issued by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. Applications are filed 
in the local land offices. The permits are 
issued for terms of ‘wo years, some of which 
may be extended for additional periods upon 
proper showings. 

Permits for coal or oil and gas may include 
as much as four square miles of land or 2,560 
acres. A permittee must after the permit is 
issued to him post notice on and stake the 
corners of the land included in the permit 
and proceed to prospect in accordance with 
the conditions fixed in the permit. 


Under an oil permit, if oil is discovered, the 
permittee is entitled to a lease of one-fourth 
of the area covered by the permit at a royalty 
of 5 per cent to the Government. He may 
also secure lease for the remaining three- 
fourths at a royalty of from 12'. to 331/3 
per cent of the production, depending on, the 
quantity and quality of the production. 

Under coal leases the royalty is fixed by 
the Secretary of the Interior before the lease 
is issued and ranges from about 10 cents to 
15 cents per ton of the coal mined. A cer- 
tain expenditure in developing a coal mine 
on the land is required and a minimum pro- 
duction of coal is fixed upon which rovalty 
is to be paid after the mine has-been estab- 
lished. These matters are determined largely 
by local conditions. 
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Federal Assistance to Anglers 


Stocking Private Streams with Fish 


By CHARLES 


JACKSON 


Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries. 


OW may sportsmen’s clubs and private 

H individuals secure aid from the Federal 

Government in stocking semiprivate 
streams and lakes with game fish? 

The place to go for help in such a project 
is the Bureau of Fisheries which each year 
receives 15,000 applications for its aid in 
stocking streams and lakes. Brook, Loch 
Leven, rainbow and _ black-spotted trout, 
largemouth and smalimouth black bass, rock 
bass, sunfish, crappie. and catfish are the 
fish which are most extensively propagated 
by the Bureau. Various other species are 
handled to a limited extent. 

A person or club nesiring to stock a stream 
with fish first writes to the Bureau or a 
member of Congress in order to get the reg- 
ular application form. These application 
forms call for a complete description of the 
waters to be stocked, and from this informa- 
tion is determined tne species of fish that 
is suitable and the number that can be ap- 
portioned to the water area in question. | 

Since it is impossible for the Bureau to 
make investigations of all streams in order 
to determine their suitability for particular 
species of fish it is highly important for ap- 
plicants to supply ell information which is 


Why Lightning 
Is Luminous 
Streak 


By 
M. G. Lloyd, 
Chief, Safety Standards 
Section, United Srates Bu- 
reau of Standards 


HE ILLUMINATION from a lightning 

flash has heretofore been attributed by 

many to the heating of the air by the 
passage of the current, but this does not 
seem to be an adequate explanation for the 
reason that air heated to any practical tem- 
perature has not been shown to be more 
than faintly luminous. 

It has been found that gases, in general, 
which are highly transparent to visible rays 
of light at ordinary temperatures, as are the 
constituents of air, do not emit them in 
quantity when heated. Luniinosity from 
gases of this sort is obtained only by ionizing 
them under a strong electric field, thereby 
producing electronic vibrations of the fre- 
quency of visible ravs. 

Since air conducts electricity only by ioni- 
zation, the air along the path of a lightning 
flash must be highly ionized, and from this 
it seems likely that the electric field rather 
than the temperature is the exciting cause 
of the illumination. The abrupt disappear- 
ance of the light at the conclusion of. the 
flash also indicates the same thing. 

If the temperature were high enough, of 
course, a sufficient degree of ionization might 
be produced independently of the electric 
field,to give rise to the illumination, but tem- 
peratures of this magnitude, of the order of 
10.5 degrees C., do not seem likely from con- 
sideration of the probable energy and dimen- 
sions ‘of. 

As indicated in the preceding ‘section, the 
temperature is-not-likely to exceed those pro- 
ducible by laboratory means. 


requested in as accurate a form as possible. 

In applying for fish care should be taken 
not to request species which are predatory 
and apt to destroy native varieties. The Bu- 
reau does not permit the introduction of 
black bass and allied species in stock waters 
of the Pacific States and Alaska now pre- 
eminent for their trout and salmon fishing. 
Bass, sunfish. pike, and similar predacious 
fish are antagonistic to trout and young sal- 
mon and the Bureau's policy in regard to the 
introduction of these fish has been endorsed 
by officials of the States concerned. 


Applicants should not request additional 
fish for water areas which are already over- 
stocked. Sportsmen soinetimes desire intro- 
duction of new stock in order to provide 
fish of larger size when the remedy for the 
situation is the reduction of the number of 
fish to the point where the food supply will 
be sufficient to permit them to attain maxi- 
mum growth. 

In making distribution of fish considera- 
tion is first given to the waters from which 
the fish or fish eggs were collected, and to 
stocking waters in the public domain, after 
which shipments are made to suitable public 
or private Waters to fill applications previ- 
ously submitted. All upplications for fish 
have to be approved by a Member of Con- 
gress. Therefore applications should be sent 
either to a Senator or a Representative. 

Applicants are notified immediately upon 
receipt of their requests concerning the spe- 
cies assigned and the approximate date of de- 
livery. They are also given full directions 
for receiving and caring for the fish. De- 
livery is made at the station without expense 
to the applicants. 

In making allotments on applications the 
area of the water to be stocked as stated in 
the application, size and number of fish 
available for distribution and distance the 
fish have to be transported are taken into 
consideration. The Bureau does not attempt 
to furnish applicanis wiih more than a suf- 
ficient number of fish from a brood stock 
for a given body vf water, and it expects 
these to be protected and allowed to re- 
produce. 

Because of the necessity for economy the 
Bureau policy in distribution of fish is to be 
changed during the next fiscal year in two 
Ways. First. the Bureau will distribute the 
fish while they are smaller, and, second. a 
larger number of those who expect to receive 
newly hatched fish must arrange for their 
transportation from tne hatchery to the 
streams in which the fish are to be released. 

When possible it has customarily been the 
policy of the Bureau to hold trout at the 
hatcheries until they obtain a size, 

Sports groups and i:dividuals may help 
the work of the Bureau in the future by es- 
tablishing pools in the vicinity of the streams 
and lakes in which tney wish fish to be re- 
leased. By this means it will be possible for 
the Bureau to release a great many more 
fish than would be possible if it maintains 
the fish at the hatchery until they reach the 
optimum size for disiribution. 

Because of the increased cost of shipping 
fish, trips to distant points are postponed 
until there are a sufficient number of appli- 
cations to warrant the expense. A stock of 


' fish is not kept on hand so when one year's 


supply is exhausted it is necessary to wait 
util another season before any distributions 
are made. 


Copyright. 


Citizens’ Information Service 


How TO SECURE PROTECTION 
_ OF COPYRIGHT LAWS 


Procedure in Safeguarding Literary, Musical, Dramatic, Artistic and 
Other Original Works Against Infringement 


ductions by copyright? 


William L. 


Brown 


by assignment. 


rgistering an assignment is also $2. 
What may be copyrighted? 
marily; also maps, 


sale or distribution. 


other than photoplays. 


performed in the United States, 


work with his application. 


drawings or plastic work of a 
prints and pictorial illustrations. 


By WILLIAM L. 
Acting Register of Copyrights 


OW WOULD the citizen proceed in protecting his literary and artistic pro- 


The first step would be to publish Kis work with the copyright notice as 
prescribed in the present copyright law. The usual formula for this notice pro- 
vides for the statement “Copyright,” followed by the year date of publication 
and name of copyright owner. 

This is done before any application is made to the Copy- 
right Office for registration. 
owner should be the true, legal name of owner; 
a fictitious or assumed name, or the name of any person other 
than the owner may result in the loss of copyright protection. 

Then must follow the second step. 
cation—the earliest date on which the work was placed on 
sale, sold or publicly distributed—the owner of the publica- 
tion is required to send to the Copyrigh* Office in the Library 
of Congress at Washington, D. C., 
edition of the work,’ with application for registration and a 
money order, payable to the Register of Copyrights, for the 
statutory registration fee of $2. 

Until this second step is completed, the copyright owner may not sue in the 
courts for remedies in case of infringement. 

In the case of contributions to periodicals only one complete copy of the peri- 
odical containing the contribution need be filed with the ap) lication and fee. 

Copyrights do not expire with the death of the owner, but. may be transmitted 
by will or through distribution of an estate where there is no will. 
may also be transferred from author to publisher or from one owner to another 


Every assignment of copyright should be recorded in the Copyright Office within 
three calendar months after its exeqtion within the limits of the United States. 
If this is not done, the claim of the assignee will be void as against any subsequent 
purchaser or mortgagee whose assignment has been duly rec orded. The fee for 


Printed literary, 
works of art and models or designs for works of art, 
ductions of works of art, drawings of plastic works of a scientific or technical 
character, photographs and prints and pictorial illustrations, 

Copyright privileges are also extended to works not reproduced in copies for 
Lectures or oral addresses and dramatic 
and musical compositions; photographs not intended for general circulation; paint- 
ings, drawings, sculpture and models or designs or drawings or plastic works of 
a scientific or technical character; motion-picture photoplays and motion pictures 


This class includes: 


In applying for registration of copyright of books—including pamphlets, leaflets, 
separate forms or single pages—-which have been printed from type set or plates 
made therefrom, or by lithographic or photoengraving process, the copies depos- 
ited must be accompanied by affidavit that the work of production has been 
This requirement does not apply to a book of for- 
eign origin in a language or languages other than English, nor to a printed play in 
any language, as they are not required to be produced in the United States. 
eigner whose work has been published abroad need file only one copy of. the 


In the case of works not reproduced in copies = sale or distribution, the re- 
quirements for filing copies are modified. 
quentily published, a second deposit of copies and the payment of 
is imposed on the owner for protection of copyright against infringement. 

If a book or periodical has been printed or produced in_the United States by 
some: other process than typesetting, the applicant for copyright registration is 
required to file affidavit of the actual date of publication. 

Notice of copyright, in the case of a book or other printed publication, should 
appear on the title page or the page immediately following; in the case of a 
periodical, either upon the title page or on the first page of text of each separate 
r number or under the title heading; or in the case of a musical work, either upon 
its title page or the first page of music. 

The notice may consist of a C enclosed in a circle accompanied by 
monogram, mark or symbol of the copyright proprietor 
works of art, models or designs for works of art; reproductions of a work of art; 
scientific or technical character, photographs and 
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The name of the copyright 
the use of 


Promptly after publi- 


two copies of the best 


Copyrights 


musical or dramatic works pri- 
repro- 


A for- 


Should any of such works be subse- 
a second fee 


initials, 
in the case of maps. 
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Finding Money to Run Schools 


Problem of Financing Education 
. By VIERLING KERSEY 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of California 


HE MOST important educational prob- 

lems in California at the present time 

are those raised by impending legislation. 
The Legislature is now in session and has 
had presented to it many proposals which 
affect education. By far the most important 
of these are those relating to the system of 
support. 

California has in the past. supported her 
schools generously although the system of 
support is decidedly weak in several respects. 
The economic depression has resulted in 
drastic curtailment of school expenditures 
throughout the State. Essential educational 
activities have been eliminated, due _ to 
shortage of funds in many localities. Still 
further reduction of school revenues is 
threatened. 

Under the system of school support in Cali- 
fornia, the State guarantees through con- 
stitutional provision, State school funds 
amounting to $30 per pupil in attendance in 
the clementary and high schools of the State. 
The counties are required by the Constitu- 
tion to match State apportionments for ele- 
mentary schools and double State apportion- 
ments for high schools. School districts fur- 
nish the balance of the revenues through 
school district taxation. 

The California system of school support 
has the virtue of a high degree of stability, 
though it is woefully. weak in two important 
respects. The proportion of total school reve- 
nues derived from State sources is far too 
low—15 per cent of the total—and no. provi- 
sion is made for recognizing the relative 
financial ability of counties and school dis- 
tricts in the system of apportioning State 
school moneys. 

The whole problem of the State system of 
taxation is involved. The State derives -its 
revenues in large part from a gross receipts 
tax on the property of corporations—opera- 
tive property—which is exempt from county 
and local taxation. | 

The counties and school districts derive 
their revenues from taxes on common prop- 
erty which is not taxed by the State. Over 
76 per cent of the total cost of government, 
including education, in California is sup- 
ported by taxation on common property. Ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of revenues for edu- 
cation is derived from taxation of common 
property. 

The burden of taxation placed on the oper- 
ative property is far below that imposed on 


_ the nonoperative common property taxpayer 


This has been true for many years. but in- 
tense political pressure has prevented equali- 
zation of the rates placed on the two classes 
of property. A recent report of the Cali- 
fornia Tax Research Bureau shows that com- 
mon property is bearing a tax burden of 
$1.85 per $100 true value as against a rate of 
$1.23 per $100 true value of operative prop- 
erty. 


In the face of these existing conditions 


there are bills before the California Legisla- 


ture which would reduce the State contribu- 


tion to education and other bills which would 
entirely remove the present constitutional 
guarantee of State school support, leaving 
the amount of State support entirely at the 
discretion of succeeding legislatures and re- 
moving the features of stability from the 
present system. 

The reduction of the present amount of 
State school support would result in placing 
additional tax burdens on common property 
and increasing the present great inequalities 
in taxation between operative and nonopera- 
tive property. Large numbers of school dis- 


~ tricts in all parts of the State would be 


formed to curtail their programs below the 
minimum essentials. 

‘The removal of the constitutional guaran- 
tee of State school support would make edu- 
cation the political football of each succeed- 
ing Legislature, and the instability of State 
support, the uncertainty of school revenues, 
would throw the school system into confu- 
sion and chaos. 

A second type of dangerous proposal before 
the California Legislature relates to the con- 
trol of school district budgets. At the present 
time, governing boards of school districts, the 
direct representatives of the people, are em- 
powered to fix school budgets within certain 
tax limits. It is proposed to transfer this 
control to county or State boards of budget 
review, entirely independent of the people of 
the school districts. 

Such proposals are entirely undemocratic 
in that thev remove the schools from the 
control of the people of the districts. The 
adoption of such proposals would lead to lack 
of coordination in school management since 
the governing boards of school districts, re- 
sponsible for the efficient conduct of the 
schools: would be limited and handicapped 
by boards of budget control. 

Even worse than these two features, how- 
ever, is the injection of politics into school 
affairs. Instead of the people themselves. 


Where Maps Can Be Obtained 


and Geography Studied 


Technical Information Made Available to 
Citizens Generally and Particularly to Ge- 
ologists, Engineers and Navigators 


: By J. H. WHEAT 


Secretary, United States Board of Surveys and Maps. 


OW. DOES the Government supply in- 
formation on maps and other geo- 
graphic data? 

The Map Informaticn Office of the Board 
of Surveys and Maps ha- as its special func- 
tion the assembling of all data concerning 
maps which are availiable in the different 
Government departments. Not only does it 
supply nontechnical information for the use 
of the average citizen but it also furnishes 


geologists, engineers, and navigators with in- 


formation regarding inaps. 
If the inquirer for map information knows 


_ exactly what he needs he will get his infor- 


mation more quick!y by writing directly to 

the bureau or office which makes the map 

than by writing first to ay Map Information 
ffice. 

The Map Information Office does not dis- 
tribute maps. It does render advice on 
sources Of map data so that if the inquirer 
is at all uncertain as to which bureau to 
write he will probably do well to send his 
inquiry to the Map Iuformation Office first. 

Not only does the office have data relative 
to maps published by the Federal Govern- 
ment but it also has on file catalogues and 
reference books of various sorts furnished by 
commercial. firms in the United States and 
foreign countries. 

The Map Information Office does not carry 


a complete file of all published maps, for too ~ 


much space would be required to keep such 
a file, and. also, it would be but a duplica- 
tion of other map files to which the office 
has access. The office does keep one copy 
of each type of map. This copy is used for 
display or reference. 


One of the most frequent types of inquiries 
which the office receives is for information as 
to Government sources of outline maps of 
the world, the conc:inents, and particularly 


‘of the United States and the separate States. 


The office has compiled a list of the moun- 
tains of the United States and another of 
the highest and lowest places in each State, 
information which is frequently requested by 
school children. 


Requests for a map showing the principal 


waterways in the United States are referred 
to the office of the Chief of Engineers, War 
Department. That office has a map which 
it furnishes free, showing all the principal 
waterways in this country. 

The Hvdrographic Office. Navy Depart- 
ment, publishes, in addition to its naviga- 


tional charts a series of books called “Ocean 
Pilots,” which contain detailed descriptions 
of mg geography of isiands throughout the 
wor 

Requests which the Map Information Office — 
receives for maps of foreign countries are 
generally answered y reference to commer- 
cial map publishing companies, the National 
Geographic Society, and the American Geo- 
graphic Society. 

In reply to requests for a world atlas pub- 
lished by the Government, the office fur- 
nishes the informaticn that no atlas of this 
sort is published by Federal agencies, except 
a World Atlas of Commercial Geology which 
is for sale by the Geological Survey. 


Requests received for highway map infor- 
mation are answered by reference to the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, State Highway De- 
partments, the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, and commer-ial map publishers, 

+ ¢ 


Another important service which the Map 

Information Office affords is map data for 
geologists and engineers, who frequently 
write to the office for information which they 
need in their work. The office is able to fur- 
nish information in regard to standard topo- 
graphic maps and river surveys published by 
the Geological Survey. topographic maps and 
river surveys by-the Corps of Engineers, and 
maps of reclamation projects published by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. and other in- 
formation of a similar character. The office 
furnishes exporting ‘irms which require maps 
in order to facilitate their business abroad 
with information they need. Business men 
in this country who want special maps for 
outlining sales campaigns: or for other pur- 
poses are able to get such information from 
the Map Information Office. 
« Another service of the office is in furnish- 
ing map information for authors and for 
publishing firms. Letters of appreciation for 
such aid furnished by the office have been 
received in many cases. 

Navigators or persons using pleasure craft 
can get information from the office as to 
sources of river charts, charts of the Great 
Lakes, coast charts of the United States and 
Insular Possessions, and charts of foreign 
waters. 

The instances named in which the Map 
Information Office is of aid do not cover all 
the cases in which it may be of assistance. A 
fairly safe rule to follow is: “If you need 
a map and don't know where to get it, ask 
the Map Information Office.” 
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Ancient and Modern Inheritance Tax 


Government Levy at Death Universal Practice 
By LINN L. REIST | 


Commissioner of County Collections, Department of Revenue, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania 


ENNSYLVANIA Was the first of all the 
States in the United States to have an 
inheritance tax. The first collateral in- 

heritance tax law in Pennsylvania became 
effective in 1826, just 107 years ago. 

* Forfy-five other States have since followed 
Pennsylvania's lead. There is no subject in 
law or in government which can present more 
varied opinions or arguments than are to 
be found concerning inheritance or succes- 
sion taxes. 

The old Roman writer Pliny. smarting 
under the 5 per cent inheritance tax imposed 
by the Caesars to pay for a soldiers’ bonus 
and pensions for ex-service men over 1,900 
vears ago, argued that the deep grief felt 
by the family because of the death of the 


through their direct representatives, fixing 
school budgets, the schools would be forced 
to compete with other local governmental 
agencies before a political board. Influential 
organized minorities with powerful political 
strength would have every advantage in such 
a system. The schools would find themselves 
at the mercy of political interests. 

At this time when many groups are placing 
economy above general welfare in their con- 
siderations. attacks are being made upon the 
State compulsory education law which pro- 
vides that minors must continue their school- 
ing until they are 18 vears of age unless they 
have graduated grom high school. The law 
compels minors of 16 to 18 vears of age to 
go to school 20 hours per week if they are 
unemployed or 4 hours per week if they are 
employed. It is proposed to repeal this law 
and reduce the compulsory school age to 16 
years, 


This would result in takine large numbers 
of vouth from the schools and adding them 
to the ranks of the unemployed, and further 
aggravating the present economic situation. 
In this era of rapid industrial progress when 
machine production is displacing man power, 
the age at which vouth may enter profitable 
employment is advancing, and the schools 


_ must meet the situation by caring for in-_ 
creasing numbers of young men and voung 


women. 

Proposals are before the California Legis- 
lature to eliminate adult education at public 
expense. In these days of technological un- 
employment the schools are meéting the sit- 
uation by offering courses designed to pre- 
pare those out oj work in new fields so that 
they may reenter productive activity with 
profit both to themselves and to society. To 
fail to meet this problem would add to so- 
cietv’s burden of providing for those individ- 
uals and their families who have. lost. their 
means of support. 

A second phase of adult iain must 
also be considered. Adult education courses 
in economics, sociology, and social problems 
should go far in producing a citizenry far 
better able to cope with the intricate and 
complex problems of modern civilization. 

Free public education is essential to the 
continuance of the democratic aspects of our 
American life. Let not the future of a whole 
generation of American children be jeopard- 
ized by our failure to act wisely at the pres- 


ent time. Let not purely financial considera-— 


tions be placed above the humanitarian, so- 
cial, and democratic values of the institution 
of free public education. 


loved one should not be made more crushing 
by the further impcesition of a tax. 

The German writers of our day, basing 
their views on the great economist, Adam 
Smith, also hold that there is a direct ratio 
between the grief f2it by the heir and his 
relationship to the deceased. In fact the 
graduated rates in Germany minutely recog- 
nize the varying degrees from the desolating 
loss of the immediaie family to the exulta- 
tion felt by distant relatives. They call these 
latter “lachender-erbe” or laughing heirs, 

Thomas Jefferson wrote to Madison in 
1789: “The earth belongs to the living; the 
dead have neither power nor rights over it.” 
He further says: ‘The portion occupied by 
any individual ceases to be his when he him- 
self ceases to be and it reverts to society.” 


Italian writers on the contrary insist that 

direct inheritance texes cause children to be 
disrespectful to their parents since thev may 
not expect as large wn inheritance. and that 
these taxes discriminate against rural re- 
gions since more rural pr operty passes in di- 
rect line than in the cities. 
An argument usuaily urged in favor of tax- 
ing transfers of property at death to distant 
relatives or strangers is that during a man’s 
lifetime the State was put to considerable 
expenses in. protecting him and his property 
and frequentiy it nas done more for him 
than have his nieces. nephews or cousins. 


The theory of the famous Minister of Fi- 
nance of King Louis XIV of France. Col- 
bert. whether admitted or not. is frequently 
applied by present-day Legislatures. Colbert 


said: “We should piuck the goose where it 
hurts the least.” 


The fact remains that almost everywhere 
now throughout the entire civilized world 
and down through the ages we have had 
death taxes. All ef our 48 States, except 
ne and Nevada, have inheritance tax 
aws 


Among foreign countries it would be diffi- 
cult to find any that does not count on death 
taxeS aS an important source of its fiscal 
revenue. It is an interesting fact, too. that 
many, if not most, countries , first began 
levving this type of tax either to carry on 
some War or to help aefray the expense of 
it after the conclusion of a war. 

Even in countries where family life is to- 
tally unlike ours and where property is held 
differently, inheritance taxes have been im- 
posed. India under the Mogul emperors ex- 
acted inheritance trioutc. and even now un- 
der British rule has a form of this tax. 

Japan has a complicated system of rates 
ranging from 1’. p>: cent to 16's per cent. 
Fhis was adopted in 1905 to help defray the 
cost of the Russo-Japanese war. The fa- 
mous Magna Carta of 1215 in England regu- 
lated the inheritance tax rates from 100 
pounds for an earldom Gown to 100 shillings 


_for a knight's fee. 


Not only did the ancient Greeks collect 
this tax and also the Roman tax gatherers 
in Biblical times, but more (han six cen- 
turies before the Christian Era the Egyptians 
in the Nile Valley coliected a 10 per cent 
transfer inheritance tax. So whatever other 
form of taxation is now in force or whatever 
revenue raising bill 1s in any Legislature or. 
Congress none is older in principle than this. 
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